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State Winners at Guild Convention Banquet in Detroit 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD OFFERS 
4 UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS OF 4 YEARS 
EACH AND 1120 OTHER AWARDS 


International Awards: Four University Scholarships of Four Years Each—two of these Scholarships 
go to Juniors (12 to 15 years inclusive) and two go to Seniors (16*to 19 years inclusive). 


.75,000 


IN AWARDS. 


TEN AWARDS FOR SENIORS AND TEN AWARDS FOR JUNIORS — 
in Every State and Canadian Guild District as Follows: 


1st State or District Award— 
Trip to Detroit and $100 in gold 


2nd State or District Award $100 in gold 


ist State or District Woodcraft.... 
2nd State or District Woodcraft... 


$25 in gold 
$15 in gold 


1st State or District Metalcraft... 
2nd State or District Metalcraft. . 


1st State or District Trimcraft. ... 
2nd State or District Trimcraft... 


$25 in gold 
$15 in gold 


$25 in gold 
$15 in gold 


1st State or District Paintcraft $25 in gold 


2nd State or District Paintcraft....: $15 in gold 


Every Guild member who submits a completed coach 
on or before midnight, July 1, 1932, will receive the 
Guild Certificate of Craftsmanship. r 


Don’t Delay . . . Enroll Today 


There are no fees nor dues. As soon as enrollment is received at Guild Headquarters, complete plans 
and information on how to build a miniature model Napoleonic coach will be sent free of charge. You Gan 
enroll through your manual training teacher, your Scoutmaster, your Y. M. C. A. leader, or direct through 
any dealer in General Motors cars, Cadillac-LaSalle, Buick, Oldsmobile, Oakland- Pontiac, and Chevrolet. 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


Guild Headquarters: General Motors Building, Detroit, Michigan. Canadian Section, Oshawa, Ontario, Canada 
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N INETEEN THIRTY-TWO! 


With this issue BOYS’ LIFE begins the new year: Volume XXII, No. 1. 


That means, as New Year means all over the world, a time for checking up, a time 
for good resolutions, a sense of new opportunity, a feeling of vigor and strength, and the 
intention, and hope, of doing better than ever before. 


In one of the States of the Mississippi Valley there’s a boy we know of who’s fifteen 
years old. He’s a sophomore in the Union High School, located between his home 
town and the next. He’s just finished a pretty tough year, that’s been, in a way, very 
successful. Last spring he came out for baseball, but wasn’t quite good enough to 
make the team. He got a condition in algebra, and had to repeat a part of the course 
this winter. This fall he came out for quarterback, and played on the scrub team all 
through the season. His parents had a harder year than they expected, so that he had 
to do more work outside of school, earning money, than he had expected to do. 


Not a single real success! Flunked in algebra, failed to make the baseball team, 
failed to make the football team. 


Score for the year = Zero. 


But on the other hand he increased in both confidence and skill. He knows a lot 
more than he did. He’s found a lot of new friends, and is deservedly popular. He has 
a good chance to make the baseball team next spring, and is almost certain to be Varsity 
quarterback next year. He’s found out that, in a pinch, he can earn his own living and 
still go ahead with his studies. 


Pretty good! 


Well, BOYS’ LIFE has had just about such a year. We've failed to do a lot of the 
things that we set out to do a year ago. But, on the other hand, we’ve made a good deal 
of progress; we have a lot of good friends, who boost for us mighty loyally. We hope 
you’re one of ’em. We think that on the whole we’ve done a pretty goed job this last 
year—just as you have. And we want to do still better in 1932—just as you do. What's 


' more, we think—just as you do—that we will. 


We hope, for one thing, to establish still closer relationship with a lot of you fellows 
who’ve been boosting for us so consistently. Write in once in a while, and tell us what 
you think—when you feel we’ve done a particularly good job, and when we haven’t— 
what stories you like, and what you don’t—what improvements or changes you'd like to 
see us make. In that way you can be of service to us, just as we want to be of real service 
to you. 

Take this first issue of the year, for example. It has eight short stories, and two 
serials. Which ones do you like the best? 

There are four “features”: Commander Gatti’s account of the great lion invasion, 
William B. Ashley’s collection of interesting news items of 1931, which take the place 
of this month’s Curious! But True! pages, Dan Beard’s page and Sol Metzger’s article on 
hurdling. Which are you most interested in? , 














Month 


1932 is the year of the Washington Centennial—the celebration of the 200th an- 
niversary of George Washington’s birthday. All over the country there will be, between 
February 22nd and Thanksgiving Day, plays, pageants, orations, massed singing, pic- 
nics, band music and military parades. Taking its own part in the observation of the 
centennial, BOYS’ LIFE will start off the February issue with what we think is one of the 
best Washington stories we’ve seen—Out of Defeat, by Constance Lindsay Skinner. 


Next 








Then turning from Washington to Scouting, there’ll be another of the Sugarplum 
Scout stories by Leonard K. Smith—Balance of Nature, it’s called. 


There’ll be stories of hockey, and basketball. 

Diogenes Laughs Last is the story of a goat. Boy, what a goat! He had the whole 
town taking sides. 

Cheechako Money is what they call greenbacks in the interior of Alaska. It’s also 
the name of another one of the February stories. For through seeing Cheechako money 
Johnny Kellogg suddenly realized that his suspicions about the brutal red-whiskered 
stranger were correct, whether or not he could prove them. 
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Keep his head up 


and we'll all come through! 























You recognize this man. He lives in your own 


town, not far from you.... 













bating adversity with courage. He has retreated 
step by step, but fighting. He has spread his 
slender resources as far as they will go. 


Though faced with unemployment, he is com- | 







This winter he and his family will need your 
help. 











There are many other heads of families much 
like him in the United States. This winter all of 
them will need the help of their more fortunate 
neighbors. : : 







This is an emergency. It is temporary. But 
it exists. It must be met with the hopefulness 
and resource typical. of American conduct in 
emergencies. 





















Be ready! Right now in every city; town and 
village, funds are being gathered for local needs— 
through the established welfare and relief agencies, 
the Community Chest, or special Emergency Un- 
employment Committees... 


The usual few dollars which we regularly give 
will this year not be enough. Those of us whose 
earnings have not been cut off can and must 
double, triple, quadruple our contributions. 


By doing so we shall be doing the best possible 
service to ourselves. All that America needs right 
now is courage. We have the resources. We 
have the man power. We have the opportunity for . 
world leadership. 











Let’s set an example to all the world. Let’s lay T 

the foundation for better days that are sure to come. . 

al 

Ze 

THE PRESIDENT’S ORGANIZATION ON UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF . 
| H 


Watts S- ARowk 


WALTER S. GIFFORD, DIRECTOR 





: eo agg “ The President's Organization on Unemployment Relief is 
Commitiee on Mobilization of Relief Resources non-political and non-sectarian. Its purpose is to aid local pl 
— ype ——— a to provide for =e . 
; needs. acilities for the nation-wide program, includ- 
OWEN D. YOUNG, CHAIRMAN ing this advertisement, have been furnished to the Com- m 


mittee without cost, is 











When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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“When I get the puck I'll show you both up for a pair of 
dubs who ought to be warming the bench” 


HO ever heard of a one arm 
hockey player? 


CE! A firm, green, sheet of it, covering the 

rink and inviting the hardy to sharpen up 

skates and pit their skill and courage against 

each other to the tune of whining steel and 
clashing sticks. It brought out the young bloods of 
Tech High in droves for the school’s favorite sport. 
It also brought out something else—a tall, slender 
chap with the right sleeve of his jersey pinned down 
at the waist, and with his left arm wielding an ash 
with all the dexterity of a fencer. Gasps of astonish- 
ment greeted his appearance on the rink. Who ever 
expected to see the once famous left wing of Tech 
High again chasing a puck! 

“Going to help the coach, Don?” asked one of the 
fellows. 

“Sure,” answered Don Harcourt promptly. “The 
same way I helped him last year.” 

“But Don,” protested Hank Lawton, Tech’s agile 
center, “you can’t really be serious about wanting to 
play with—er—with t 

“__with only one arm,” grinned Don. “Don’t 
mind hurting my feelings, fellows. The auto accident 
is ancient history. And I’m giving you all fair 
warning. I’m out for left wing again, and the chap 
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that wins it from me has to play hockey to do it. 
I’m asking no quarter, and I’m giving none. And if 
you want a mean look, just try and pity me.” 

“But you can’t put anything into a one-arm 
shot,”’ protested another. 

Don extended his stick to the doubting Thomas. 
“Grab it and hold it,” he invited. The boy did so, 
with both hands. The next moment he was sprawling 
on the ice, and Don was in undisputed possession of 
the ash. ‘That one-arm shot wasn’t so bad,” he 
smiled, and looked around to see if he had made any 
impression on the other fellows. But though they 
admired the phenomenal strength that evidently 
lay in that left arm, one look told Don that his worst 
fears were realized. All of his training of last summer 
and fall was going for nothing. The strenuous hours 
he had devoted each day to overcome the loss of his 
arm were to be of no avail. His friends still con- 
sidered him an unfortunate cripple, some one to be 
humored and tolerated for the sake of old times. He 
felt himself sinking into the bog of pity that sur- 
rounded him. 

He looked at the coach who had been observing 
him carefully. But although a sympathetic admira- 
tion gleamed in the coach’s eye, Don saw nothing 
there to encourage his hopes. He was being ruled 
out before the season even began. Bob Terrill, 
the one pal who understood Don’s inner strug- 


Oa nies 
ph mers. 





gle against martyrdom, gave his shoulder a squeeze. 

“Wait till they see you handle the puck, old man. 
They'll change their tune.” 

Don’s depression vanished. When they took to ice 
to get the first feel of the puck, he was in the midst 
of things with his old zest. The scream of steel on 
ice, the click of wood on wood, the dull thud of wood 
on rubber, was music to his ears. It made him forget 
that he was a marked man, made him forget that he 
was an object of pity among his comrades, a person 
who could not be taken seriously. After the short 
warming-up exercises of the first day, the coach took 
him aside. 

“You handle the puck nicely, Don, and I wish I 
could tell you that I’m seriously going to consider 
you for your old position. But I can’t, and it’s only 
fair to tell you so. Tech is up against teams with 
some very clever defense men, and a chap with one 
arm can be too easily taken out of plays. The de- 
ceptive range of your plays is cut in half, and you’d 
be helpless against a good defense man. You won 
enough glory last year to carry you through a dozen 
seasons.” 


ry gulped. “It—it isn’t glory or that sort of 
thing I want, sir. It’s hard to explain, but 
somehow, I’ve just got to keep on doing the things I 
did before. If I quit, if I once let my lost arm get the 
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better of me, I'll be a failure before I know it. I 
can’t help feeling that it’s awfully important for me 
to make the hockey team, to show everybody I’m 
just as good a man as I was last year.” 

The coach’s eyes widened a little. But he shook his 
head. “There’s a big chance of your getting seriously 
hurt, Don,” he said. “With your speed and dash, 
and only one arm to save yourself in a fall or a col- 


lision, you’d be taking a big risk. I wouldn’t feel 
justified in letting you play, even if you played your 
old game.” 

“But, I've just got to, coach. I won’t be licked by 
this arm at the very beginning.” 

“We'll see,” said the coach, but there was little 
promise in his voice. Don slung his skates over his 
shoulders and returned home. His heart was heavy 
as lead, but the old fighting spirit which had re- 
peatedly led his teammates to victory still smouldered 
in his eye. 

By a Herculean sacrifice of early-morning slumber 
he obtained some extra practice periods on the ice. 
These he devoted chiefly to stick manipulation with 
his one arm, trying to overcome his difficulty of shooting 
off the right foot. The coach surprised him at it one 
morning, and Don met his glance almost defiantly. 

“Still trying to make the team, eh, Don?” There 
was more pity than anything else in the coach’s voice. 

“TI determined that long ago,” said the ex-left 
wing, and skated furiously down the rink, the puck 
skimming along the ice in front of him. The coach 
regarded his active figure thoughtfully, then turned 
and abruptly left. 

That afternoon he put Don in the first scrimmage of 
the year—on the reserves. This was as Don wished. 
If he could fight his way through the regulars, then 
surely the coach would have no further grounds to 
bar him from the team. He was at his old berth at 
left wing, and every nerve of his slender body was 
keyed up for the flick of the puck at. the face-off. 
There—the first team had it. But not for long. 
Frankie Rush, who was taking Don's place on the 
varsity, let the puck carom off his stick, and in a 
twinkling the scrubs, led by Don, were on the of- 
fensive. 

The rubber disc was trembling at the tip of Don’s 
stick as he shot ahead of his teammates and streaked 
down the ice on winged runners. Hank tried to inter- 
cept him, but a sudden change of pace eliminated 
that young man and Don continued his lightning 
stride across the ice. As he crossed the blue line the 
two defense men closed in on him. Ordinarily he 
would have zipped the puck to his center or right 
wing, but there was more to this play than merely 
making a goal. Here was his chance to show the 
coach that there was as much fight and skill in his 
one arm as there had been in two. Here was his 
chance to strike at the hidden spectre of failure which 
had haunted him since his accident. 

The defense closed. He whipped the puck ahead, 
and in a burst of speed tried to fight his way through. 
To his surprise, they offered little resistance. He re- 
gained possession of the puck, raced on with it, and 


when the goalie darted out to meet him, flipped it into 
the twine. Then he skated back to the two defense 
men, enraged chagrin written all over his face. 
“Why did you let me through?” he demanded. 
“T didn’t mean to, Don,” explained one-of them. 
“But I just couldn’t give you the works with you in 
that condition.” 


ITY! More pity! Pity that tied him hand and 

foot, pity that he had to fight and conquer before 
he could even begin the real struggle against the loss 
of his arm. Don thought quickly. Then: 

“Why, you idiotic pretense of a hockey player! 
D’ya think you could stop me if you tried? The stuff 
isn't in you. When I get the puck again I'll show you 
both up for a pair of dubs who ought to be warming 
the bench.” 

The two defense men colored angrily. Don skated 
to his position for the face-off. Again Hank con- 
trolled the puck, and again the varsity forward line 
swept ahead with the dise zigzagging between them. 
This time they scored, thanks to Bob Terrill, but the 
reserves controlled the puck on the next facing and 
after a clever sortie in center ice they carried the 
puck across the zone line. Don found himself headed 
again for the Tech defense. He caught the glitter 
in their eyes and the tenseness of their lips and knew 
that this time he was going to have to show his stuff. 
His one arm kept the puck dancing ahead as he 
measured his opponents. With two arms to play 
with the disc, Don would have had a fifty-fifty chance. 
Now he wondered if he had a chance at all. He set 
himself and leaped into the scrimmage. ‘Three sec- 
onds later he emerged, the puck skimming tri- 
umphantly ahead, and two chagrined defense men 
chasing him angrily. The goalie again came out to 
meet him, but this time Don passed to the free wing 
and allowed him to score the tally. He had accom- 
plished his purpose. Did the coach realize that? 

All week they scrimmaged and practiced their 
plays, and the following week the coach lined up his 
prospective regulars for the first game of the season. 
Don was not among them. He was more than dis- 
appointed. . He was bitter. ‘The coach isn’t acting 
square,” he told Bob that night. “I’ve scored more 
goals against the first team than any of them have 
scored against the scrubs.” 
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Bob hesitated, and Don noticed it. “Let’s have 
the truth,” he demanded brusquely. 

“Well, Don, the truth is that the coach really 
thinks he’s acting for your best interest and for the 
team’s good, too. He thinks the varsity is afraid of 
hurting you in scrimmage, and so they’re easier with 
you than a visiting team would be.” 

Don seized his friend’s arm. “What do you think,” 


Before the whistle could 

blow he was on the puck 

with the broken handle 

of bis ash in one final 
play 


he almost shouted. ‘Do you agree with the coach?” 

“Speaking for myself, Don, I just can’t slam-bang 
into you on the ice. Neither can Hank or Frankie. 
We're afraid of hurting you.” 

“What about your defense men? Are they afraid 
of hurting me, too?” 

“I don’t think they are, Don. I believe they're 
trying their best to stop you. But they hate to admit 
that you're too good for them, so they say nothing. 
Of course, that makes the coach think they're easy 
with you, too.” 

Don’s thoughts were black. His own friends were 
in league to keep him down, to make a failure of him. 
They were drowning him in their pity. He left Bob 
without a word and went home. That night his 
resolution faltered. Was it worth while to continue 
the fight against such odds? He sat at the window of 
his room and looked across at the snow-covered 
housetops. Beyond them lay the great, unknown 
world, the world which would be his arena some day. 
He was going to enter this arena a cripple. Was he 
also going to enter it a failure? 

The next afternoon he was back at practice. 

Tech had little trouble with the first game. The 
coach even found the opportunity to slip in several 
of the reserves. While they were going in, Don kept 
his gaze averted from the coach. He would not beg 
with his eyes. Several times, he knew, the coach 
looked at him as though wondering. But he did not 
send Don in. The thought that the coach was doing 
this to save him from injury helped Don not at all. 


Tech found itself having 


ane weeks passed. 
trouble with some of the stronger teams of the 
conference. With luck, they might retain the cham- 


pionship they had won last year. But there was 
Wharton Academy to consider, and consider seriously. 
Not only had their traditional rival kept their slate 
clean so far, but they had rolled up impressive scores 
over teams which Tech had barely defeated. The 
coach very frankly pointed his team for this one 
game. And with equal frankness he reiterated his 
reasons for not allowing Don to play. Don saw the 
justice of his position, but tried once more to make the 
coach understand why he had to show the world 
that although a cripple, he was anything but a 
failure. 

“I know how you feel, Don,” said the coach kindly. 
“But I'd never forgive myself if I put you in and any- 
thing else happened to you.” 

Don swallowed hard. The next day he worked 
more furiously than ever in scrimmage. The coach 
regarded him with open admiration, and a faint 
shadow of doubt crossed his face. 
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The Great Steam Roller, as the Wharton fans 
called their triumphant team, came down to Tech 
High confident that this was their chance to wipe 
out the memory of last year’s defeat—a defeat in- 
flicted upon them chiefly through the unmanageable 
antics of a certain youngster called Don Harcourt. 
‘The only fly in their ointment was the fact that the 
mighty Don was now a mere crippled bench-warmer, 
and that they could not have the satisfaction of 
defeating the team with him at his regular berth. 
With less tact than enthusiasm they told him 
about it. 

Don looked at them wistfully. “So you think you 
chaps are good enough to lick the team we had last 
year?” 

“That's right, Don. You wouldn’t stand a chance 
against our present combination.” 

“If the coach would put mein, I might surprise you.” 

“What? With just one arm? Well, that’s the old 
fighting spirit, all right.”” But their tone held more 
pity than admiration. Don settled back to the bench 
with a heavy heart. The last game of the season was 
about to begin, and a sense of failure weighed upon 
him. He failed to brighten up even when the large 
and enthusiastic crowd, remembering his stellar per- 
formance of the previous year, gave him a 
rousing cheer. To his hypersensitive ear the 
cheer seemed more an expression of pity than 
anything else. 

Wharton started their game easily, sure of 
themselves and confident that they could 
reach their tempo at a moment’s notice. Tech, 
on the contrary, with the odds against them, 
began with a burst of nervous energy that 
kept the puck well within the visitors’ end 
zone. Don groaned at the opportunity for 
scoring which Frankie missed, and when the 
forward line of the visitors regained the puck 
and swept down the ice with an easy, rhyth- 
mic’stride, the home team had failed to even 
make a dangerous shot at the net. 

The Academy sextet, conscious of their 
superiority, played around for a little while 
before massing their attack in the end zone. 
Zip, click, zip, click, went the puck from one 
stick to another as the defense tried in vain 
to break up the smooth passing combination 
that brought the visitors nearer and nearer 
within shooting distance. 

Don’s one hand gripped his stick closely 
as, he saw the play approach nearly to the 
net itself. Those Wharton chaps 
were good, no doubt of that. And 
right now they were playing with 
the Tech fellows as a cat plays 
withamouse. There! Theshot 
for goal. Don stiffened as his 
eyes focused on the speeding 
puck. A_ goal, surely—no! 
Gordon, quick as a cat at the 
net, just managed to touch it. 
It skidded off his wood and 
bounced beyond the goal line. 
The players were on it like a 
pack of ‘hungry dogs. <A 
Wharton man retrieved it from 
scrimmage, skated around the 
net with short, rapid strides, was 
intercepted, passed to a team- 
mate, and again the visitors 
made a stab for goal, and yet, 
and yet— “He did it again!” 

shouted Don, clutching the 
coach’s arm in his excitement. 
He jumped to his feet as Gordon 
left the net and raced up the 
ice with the puck skimming at 
the tip of his stick. The goalie 
was headed off at center ice 
by the fast wings of the visitors, 
but slipped the puck to Hank 
and returned to his net with a 
satisfied grin on his face. 


aay single feat was worth 
an additional player to the 
home team. The Tech attack 
sprang into new life, with the 
puck darting from ash to ash, 
and for a couple of moments it 
offered a real threat to the im- 
pregnable Wharton defense. But 
at the critical moment, and 
there were-no less than three 
such moments before the attack 
subsided, the forward trio found 
that they were no stronger than 
their weakest member, Frankie. 
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“Who wants to pity me now?” he shouted to the world in general 


Bob and Hank were playing by far the best game of 
their career, but Frankie just couldn’t deliver the final 
punch when the pace grew hot. The puck was finally 
intercepted, and the Wharton forwards raced up the 
ice to show that stubborn Tech goalie that his first 
two stops were all a mistake. 

Once, twice, three times they shot at the goal, and 
three times Gordon succeeded in deflecting the eager 
rubber disc. As one attempt after another was parried 
by this agile goalkeeper, his fighting spirit took posses- 
sion of his teammates, and they forgot that they were 
no match for the machine-like attack of the visitors, 
they forgot that they were supposed to lose this game. 
They knew only that every man on their team was 
fighting the good fight as he had never fought before; 
they remembered only that a team who wouldn’t be 
licked couldn't be licked, and so they played the mighty 
Wharton team to a standstill until the first fiiteen- 
minute period ended and they retired from the rink 
feeling somewhat surprised and very much elated. 

As far as scoring went, the second period was 
very much like the first. Neither side could overcome 
the fighting resistance of the other; and the crowd 
forgot what seats were for and stood up to watch the 
two teams battle furiously. But the coach, sitting next 
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to Don, betrayed an inner worry as he watched the tide 
of battle surge up and down the ice. Don knew the 
cause of his worry. The first signs of cracking, signs 
that only a veteran could read, had appeared. The 
Tech defense was wearying a little, not so much at 
the vigor of the Wharton attack as at the futility of 
their own forwards. ‘Time after time the defense broke 
up a Vicious rally, only to find their forward line in- 
capable of penetrating the outer defenses of the 
visitors. Always the attack rolled back upon them, 
and it was growing more and more difficult—— 

A shot for goal! And simultaneously, a whistle. 
The Wharton supporters gave an exultant shout. 
A goal at last. But no, not yet. The referee ruled 
that the whistle had sounded first. The second period 
had ended and the puck had still to touch twine for 
a tally. The coach gave an incoherent grunt. Don 
looked at him eagerly. Surely the coach saw the 
handwriting on the wall. The coach met his eye and 
looked at him searchingly, as though sounding the 
depths of Don’s determination. When he left the 
rink he said, “I wish you had both arms, Don.” 

His starved hopes gnawed on that dry bone of 
comfort. Did it mean the coach was considering 
putting him in? Was he at last to have his big chance 
—his chance to show the world he was not 
a cripple, his chance to down forever the 
specter of failure that dogged his footsteps? 
But when the third period began the coach 
allowed Frankie to remain at left wing. It 
would be risky business, putting in a cripple 
at this stage of the game. Tears of frustra- 
tion welled up in Don’s eyes. The coach 
noticed them, and whispered to him, “ Does 
it mean that much to you, Don?” 

**Yes,”’ said Don tersely. “‘Not to play, 
or even to win, but just to show the world 
I’m still on the active list.” 

The coach nodded understandingly, but 
made no move to send him into the game. 
After all, the coach had the team ‘to con- 
sider, and to send in a one-armed player 
with the score tied up in a couple of goose 
eggs 

The face-off again. The home team was 

fighting desperately, but 





each Wharton attempt at 
f} goal brought them nearer 
‘ and nearer to the breaking 
« 3 point. And then, with five 

#. minutes of play left, the 
s inevitable happened. The 
, + puck finally slipped 
through Gordon, and the 
goal, possibly the winning 
goal, was scored. 

Four minutes left. Three 
minutes. The visitors, 
with the game in the bag, 
were taking no chances. 
They had abandoned their 
attack, and were playing a 
five-man defense that 
made the Tech attack look 
foolish. Frankie, sensing 
his inadequacy, was trying 
to overcome it by heroic 
but crude tactics. Blind 
charging, impossible shots 
at goal, weird antics trying 
to break through the de- 
fense, and thelike. Half the 
time he was off sides in his 
excitement, and all in all, 
was a big help to the team. 
The coach touched Don. 

“Go to it, old timer. 
But be careful.” 


ON skated out, tearing off his 
sweater as he did so, and holding 
his stick between his teeth. A sudden 
silence fell on the crowd. Could that 
be, yes, it was, it was! It was Don, 
Don, the lightning streak of the pre- 
vious year, Don, the indomitable 
cripple. A shout went up like a crack 
of thunder, and wild, hoarse cheers 
rolled down from the stands in an 
avalanche of sound. 

The Tech team was electrified. The 
sight of their one-armed comrade, 
coming out to lead them to victory 
as he had in past seasons, sent new 
courage pulsing through their bodies. 
They surrounded him, and in their 
eyes Don read their fealty. 
(Concluded on page 41) 





f ing story of a giant polar bear in 
his homeland. 


ETURNING April sun, poised just above 
the low horizon, blazed in a brilliant glory 
of white light, as yet without perceptible 
heat, bringing Cay to a frozen world of icy 

desolation. Snow-covered floes, drifting unnotice- 
ably westward with the sluggish Arctic current, were 
ridged with long windrows of green pressure ice thrust 
up by relentless tides. Behind these impregnable 
barriers the gale-harried snows of the long winter 
retreated to make a last determined stand against 
advancing summer. 

On the sunny side of a large snowbank the white 
crust suddenly began to break and rattled down, mak- 
ing a great noise in that empty world of almost abso- 
lute silence, followed by larger lumps, tumbling out 
of a dark hole, in which appeared a black nose and 
two gleaming animal eyes. 

Nanook, a big female polar bear, after months of 
restful hibernation, looked eagerly out of her winter 
den upon a vast expanse of snow and ice. Ordinarily 
a bold and fearless beast, suddenly she became very 
cautious and wary. Her inquisitive breath puffed 
white in the cold mornixg air where floated sparkling 
motes of glittering frost. Her keen eyes searched 
carefully the surrounding ice fields for any sign of life. 
Satisfied that all was well she widened the hole with 
one powerful sweep of a great shaggy forepaw armed 
with long claws, and then a grayish ball of soft fur 
came rolling down the snow, squalling with com- 
mingled rage and fear, scrambled up on weak little 
legs and became Nanoayak, a white bear cub. Unable 
even to walk, he crouched there on the cold snow, 
whimpering and crying. His little dark eyes were 
blinded with the unaccustomed light, streaming with 
tears, and, for the first time his fat little cub body felt 
the stinging cold of outdoors. The mother bear slid 
head-first down the sloping snowbank to her frightened 
cub, roaring with joy to escape the prison of that 
winter den, glad to be free and out on the ice once 
more. Reassured by her presence and caressing 
tongue, little Nanoayak got up on his short legs, 
wobbling and tottering, and soon learned how to walk. 
In a little while he was toddling along over the ice 
behind his mother. 

The big white bear evidenced many changes brought 
about by environment in this branch of the family 
Urside. Nanook’s heavy double coat of thick white 
hair not only protected her warm-blooded body from 
the most severe Arctic cold, from polar gales and pro- 
longed submersion in ice-water, but was an effective 
disguise when nunting her living upon the snow-cov- 
ered ice. Ordinarily, a bear’s broad feet are naked as 
a man’s, and just as sensitive to cold, but her big feet 
were soled with thickly padded fur and the ivory of 
her curved claws was cored with solid bone to give 
a better grip upon the hard ice. Bears are land ani- 
mals, yet Nanook, like most of her kind, never had 
stepped a foot upon land. A sea-bear, her entire life 
was spent upon the ice and in the cold water of the 
open leads between the floes where she was as much 
at home in the water as a seal. So that she might swim 
easily and fast her head was slender and pointed, on 
a long snaky neck, and her broad front paws were 
efficient paddles as well as formidable killing weapons. 

Nanook was hungry after months of enforced 
hibernation in her snow den and the incessant de- 
mands of a fast growing cub drawing heavily upon 
the fat energy of her great body stored up during the 
previous summer. The heavy white robe covering her 
gaunt frame sagged far down below her pinched belly, 
swaying as she walked. Massive bones of powerful 
shoulders and hips seemed about to thrust through 
the heavy hide. Still, she was remarkably strong and 
powerful, well used to famine, and not a whit dis- 
mayed because this great plain of snow-covered ice 
apparently was devoid of all life except themselves. 
Old males and barren females of her acquaintance 
roamed the ice all winter long, impervious to cold, 
hunting through the winter darkness, roaming far in 
search of anything to eat. But hibernation had been 
forced upon Nanook by the absolute helplessness of 
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NANOOK 


As the dogs were piling on her flanks one of the hunters ran in and made a 
savage thrust at her armpits with his short-hafted ivory-tipped lance 


her cub, born early in January, deep in the warmth 
and security of the snow den. A naked little bit of 
life, less than eight inches long, not much larger than 
a newly born kitten, hardly recognizable as a living 
animal. A breath of cold would have killed it. The 
anxious mother nosed the blind and helpless creature 
to her breast where it buried itself deep in her warm 
fur to nurse and sleep and grow while she drowsed 
away the cold, dark days of winter. 


Almmouch in the early stages of actual starva- 
tion, Nanook was a portentous beast. From the 
tip of her jet-black nose to the end of her rudimentary 
tail she was nearly nine feet long, standing at the 
shoulders as high as a man’s waist, and when in good 
flesh weighed more than a thousand pounds. She 
walked with an easy gliding gait, big shoulders sliding 
smoothly beneath the loose skin, her slender head 
swinging low, swaying rhythmically from side to side, 
searching the air and the ice for any hint of food. 
And behind her trotted little Nanoayak, now thor- 
oughly accustomed to this new world of ice and snow. 

Miles and miles away, on the rocky edge of a great 
island, close by the frozen sea, a few dome-shaped 
igloos housed as many Eskimo families. In the tunnel 
entrances to these snow houses slept their wolfish 
dogs. A faint scent of this life, wind-blown far across 
the intervening ice, reached the old bear’s delicate 
nose. Starving, but famine could not conquer fear, 
well knowing that man was her only enemy, she 
turned deliberately away from the land and this 
danger, heading farther out to sea. 

Behind the tumbled mass of a high pressure ridge 
a grayish shadow moved ever so slightly. Nanook 
stopped with a warning rumble in her heavy throat. 
Knowing that he was discovered, a big male bear 
slouched out from concealment. A fearsome beast, 
only exceeded in size by the great brown bears of 
Alaska, in good flesh and strength after a winter of 
successful hunting. Still, he always was hungry, and 
his glaring red-gold eyes fastened greedily upon the 
fat little cub, a hungry and threatening look that was 
quite sufficient to arouse the mother bear to savage 
fury. Her challenging voice shook the cold air. She 
reached out a big forepaw and swept the frightened 
cub beneath her body, where Nanoayak crouched and 


hid in trembling fear. The big male answered with 
loud roaring voice as he reared up to meet an expected 
charge, and bared long yellow fangs in powerful jaws. 
But, hungry as he was, he did not dare attack a female 
bear with a cub, well knowing that she was ready to 
protect her young with every last bit of strength 
and her very life if necessary. Massive throat rum- 
bling his disappointment, he shambled slowly away 
over the ice, where his yellowish-white coat soon 
blended with the snow and vanished from sight. 
The Arctic winter dragged relentlessly into May. 
The low-hanging sun shone nearly all day, but with 
little heat. Polar winds continued to roar in furious 
gales, often days at a time, and every now and then 
white blizzards swept down from the cold north. It 
did not seem as though any living creature could 
endure that continuous cold and live upon that great 
barren field of wind-swept ice. Yet Nanook and her 
cub were there, pushing along steadily toward the 
south. Her heavy winter coat sagged almost to the 
ice and flapped about her thick legs as she walked. 
Behind her trotted Nanoayak, a fat little ball of warm 
animal life, newly covered with soft white wool 
against the cold. He, at least, was not hungry. 


F INSIGNIFICANT bits of food, most carefully 
searched out, life is sustained during the winter 
famine of the polar north. Nothing that can be swal- 
lowed must be overlooked. Nanook had not eaten a 
thing since December, yet the endurance of her half- 
starved body was astounding. Every few hours she 
stopped to nurse a hungry cub but her reserve 
strength seemed inexhaustible. Intense and prolonged 
hunger appeared to sharpen her sensitive nose. She 
scented a small fish, dead and frozen in the hard ice, 
and laboriously dug it out with powerful claws that 
cut like so many chisels. Farther on she found a bit 
of walrus-hide rope, lost from a dog sledge, and 
devoured it with relish. And once she dug out of some 
old snow a walrus bone where some dog had hidden it 
because it was too hard to eat and too large to swallow 
whole. But the big bear crunched it easily in her 
powerful jaws. 
One morning a wedge of eider ducks came whistling 
up from the south where spring was delayed by ad- 
verse winds. Blurring wings drove their tapered 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


By Don Cameron Shafer 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM LLOYD WRIGHT 


bodies through the air like projectiles. Nanool: in- 
stantly changed her course to follow the ducks, well 
knowing that from their elevation they must see 
open water, toward which they were flying. At last, 
mounting a pressure ridge, she saw a long irregular 
inky black strip dividing the expanse of white before 
her and recognized it as an open lead where gales and 
tides had wrenched the frozen sea apart. In this open 
water the ducks were disporting, preening, feeding 
upon tiny Arctic shrimp. 


AS growl of warning as she pushed the cub 
behind the broken ice and pressed him down flat. 
When she started to walk away without him, Nanoa- 
yak jumped up to follow. Her discipline was rough 
but necessary. She whirled and cuffed him back into 
place with a warning growl to stay there. Walking 
away again, looking back over her shoulder, snarling 
if he even raised his little head, so that he understood 
that he must remain where he was, trembling with 
excitement, peering out to watch the hunt. 
Incredible that a large bear should hunt ducks in 
the open sea, but Nanook was as much at home in the 
water as any duck. She crawled swiftly across the 
intervening ice, her white coat all but unnoticeable 
upon the snow, and took to the water like a seal. She 
swam with incredible ease and speed for so large an 
animal, paddling with broad forepaws, her body com- 
pletely submerged. The conformation of her slender 
head was such, curving sharply back from nose to 
ears, that her eyes were the highest point of her skull, 
so that she could swim with only her eyes awash. 
She crossed the lead in this way and then swam along 
the broken edge of the ice, out of sight of the flock, 
behind a projecting point. When she could get no 
closer to the birds without being seen, she stopped 
and cautiously raised her head to peer over the ice, 
noting exactly the intervening distance to the un- 
suspecting ducks. Then, unhesitatingly, she dived 
deep down in the cold water. Swift and easily her 
elongated body drove through the water like a big fish. 
She swam with her eyes wide open, watching the sur- 
face of the water, until, far above her, against the 
lighter sky overhead, she saw the ducks in inky 
silhouette. Then she drove upward through the water 
like a porpoise, with all her swimming strength, 
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bursting to the surface in the midst of the startled 
flock. ‘1,-e terrified ducks sprang into the air in frantic 
terror, beating the water with feet and wings as 
Nanook’s big forepaws flailed at them. Five did not 
join the flock when they reformed high in the air and 
winged away over the ice to the west. 

Nanoayak’s little pink tongue licked the crimson 
drops from the green ice. He romped and played with 
the wind-blown feathers. He had his first taste of 
warm meat. Then they went on again, for a few little 
ducks are but an appetizer to a starving bear. To 
keep both of them alive Nanook must find more and 
richer food. She followed the edge of the ice, watching 
the dark waters for the bobbing heads of seals rising 
for air at their eternal fishing, or for their sleek bodies 
hauled out upon the ice to rest and sleep. 

With a warning growl Nanovk 
suddenly dropped flat down upon the 
ice, her dark eyes blazing. 
Nanoayak, not realizing 
the significance of this 
act, trotted a step or two 
forward. The basking 
seal, waking from a mo- 
mentary nap, saw the 
movement and instantly 
plunged forward, slither- 
ing over the intervening 
ice into the open water 
with a loud splash, and 
disappeared. Nanook if, 
roared with anger. She eee 
turned upon her cub and 
cuffed him end over end, 
until he cried aloud with 
fear and pain. Thereafter 
he followed meekly along 
behind her, imitating her } 
in everything she did. Whenever she \, 
stopped to peer over the ice hum- 
mocks, he stopped and raised his little 
head carefully until his eyes topped the barrier to 
scan the open water ahead for seals before going on 
again. When she dropped down upon the ice he flat- 
tened his little body beside her. 

At last, far ahead, they saw a full-grown spotted 
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seal, about five feet long, haul out of the water 
and scramble in ungainly fashion to a height of ice 
from where it could see in every direction. Con- 
vinced, at last, that no enemy was near, the seal la) 
down in the sun to doze and rest. For these hunted 
animals of the sea, sleep is a matter of innumerable 
cat naps, each but a few seconds’ long, between 
watchful waking, for they have been hunted through 
countless generations by polar bears and_ Eski- 
mos. The tired seal, seeing no bears or hunters, 
nodded and slept, waking in a few seconds to jerk its 
head up for another look before nodding off again. 
Leaving her cub well hidden where he could watch 
the hunt and profit by the lesson, Nanook flattened 
down upon the snow-covered ice like a big white rug 
and dragged herself slowly toward the unsuspecting 
animal. Whenever the seal dropped off for a few 
seconds of sleep she edged quickly forward, timed to 
a nicety, so that she was motionless before the seal’s 
watchful eyes opened again. She seemed to know that 
her black nose was visible on the white background, 
and whenever she stopped she buried it in the soft 
fur of her white forepaws, watching with narrowed 
eyes until the seal dozed off again. Nearer and 
nearer, until, at last, the very instant the luckless 
seal’s head dropped she leaped to her feet and 
dashed forward with incredible swiftness. The seal 
wakened with the noise of her hard claws tearing at 
the ice and instantly shot forward to the safety 
of the near-by water. But the mottled gray body 
had no more than struck the surface than the 
charging bear reached the edge of the ice and a 
flashing forepaw hooked it out, tossing the struggling 
animal far out on the ice where it was instantly killed 
and soon eaten. 


S THEY journeyed on toward the south they en- 
countered more and more open water. Ice or 
water, it was all the same to the mother bear, but little 


* Nanoayak had yet to learn to swim. The first open 


lead they had to cross he refused to follow his mother 
into the cold water, running up and down the edge of 
the ice, whimpering and crying. She tried unsuccess- 
fully to coax him in, even pretending to leave him, 
but he only cried the louder. So she swam back and 
relentlessly cuffed him off into the water. Gasping 
and choking, numbed with the shock, he all but 
drowned but, reassured by her presence, he began to 
paddle with his little forefeet and was surprised to 
discover that he could swim. It proved a novel and 
interesting experience. The water was not nearly as 
cold and disagreeable as he had feared. He rather 
liked it. . After this he jumped in without hesitation 
whenever she did. Often they crossed open leads 
several miles wide. At such times the little cub soon 
tired, but he learned to take a tow across by gripping 
mother’s stubby tail in his baby teeth. Or, often 
enough, he rode across standing upright on her 
shoulders. 

Beyond the ragged white edge of the ice pack the 
dark sea, dotted with floating bergs, stretched away 
over the curve of the earth to the south. In the green 
water beyond the ice shiny black bodies were rising 
and falling, breaking the choppy surface in noisy 
surges, accompanied by spurting puffs of steam and 
spray and hoarse animal noises. Even at a consider- 
able distance Nanook recognized this as a walrus herd 
rising to blow and breathe after their submarine 

foraging on the bottom of the shal- 
low sea. Here was food a-plenty and 
an end of famine—if she 
oo 7 could get a walrus! But this 
was not so easy. A walrus 
hauled out on the ice may 
be a stupid and sluggish 
creature but in the water 
an old bull is a match for 
any bear. This herd num- 
bered perhaps twenty ani- 
mals, of all ages and sizes, 
moving slowly along the ice 
pack, where they dove and 
broached like so many feed- 
ing porpoises, rolling high 
out of the water whenever 
they came up to blow, 
spouting and roaring. Gro- 
tesque sea beasts, hairless, 
fat and wrinkled, with 
small homely heads on thick 
swollen necks, ponderous “mustaches” 
and long drooping ivory tusks, danger- 
ous weapons of defense. Protected with 
an armor of thick hide over heavy blubber, armed 
with murderous tusks, an adult walrus does not fear 
the largest polar bear and will not hesitate to attack 
if their young are threatened. Because of this 
(Continued on page 46) 





“Bottom's only a bit over three thousand feet, we'll be 
down soon!” . 
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T IS the year 1957 and Joel 

Thorne 1s investigating the 
marvelous mechanical devices 
on the great seadrome X-3, 
anchored in the trans-Pacific 
air route from San Francisco 
and Tokyo. 


PART IT 


HE ensuing few days passed very 

pleasantly. Most of the time I simply 

idled about the floating island, pok- 

ing here and there, and I imagine get- 
ting in everyone’s way, though the whole crew 
was certainly pleasant to me. I did buckle 
down and overhaul a little of Ariel’s gear one 
morning, but I was no model of industry. 
Usually every few hours some aircraft would 
come winging in from a far-east port—Sourabaya, 
Penang, Calcutta—its wings bearing the out- 
landish house symbols of unfamiliar little trans- 
port companies—its officers perhaps dapper little 
Siamese—its cabin portholes alive with an odd 
mélange of facial types. 

Several times gorgeous air yachts glided super- 
ciliously into our docking space, manned by 
sprucely uniformed officers and crew and bear- 
ing gay parties on high-speed tours of the Orient. 
(I have never felt any desire to participate in one 
of those yachting parties, for I stoutly maintain 
that the amount of atmosphere and knowledge 
absorbed on a tour is in inverse ratio to the speed 
of travel!) 

The smallest aircraft to arrive during my stay 
was a little two-place monoplane used for spot- 
ting schools of fish for a Japanese seagoing 
fishery and canning plant. The pilot had 
traveled too far afield in his search for schools 
of mackerel, halibut, and tunny, and was run- 
ning low in fuel supply. It was amusing to see 
the diminutive plane scurrying alongside for its 
fifty gallons of oil, after having watched the dig- 
nified maneuvers of the majestic airliners. The 
little machine seemed almost as much at home 
at sea as a Mother Carey’s chicken when its 
pilot waved us good-by and took off nonchalantly 
to return to his base ship. Five or six hundred 
miles of open water to be covered in a zigzag 
course meant nothing to him! 

Each night, a little before twelve, one of the 
fast fruit vessels of the “Epicure” line was due. 
These speedy refrigerated vessels are among 
the few aircraft devoted entirely to non-pas- 
senger service. Their cargoes are the most 
luscious imaginable, for they consist entirely of 
exotic tropical fruit, gathered just at the mo- 
ment of ripening from fruit plantations in Siam, 
Sumatra, Java—and rushed at express speed 
to the markets of the west coast cities, where 
they command incredible prices. These vessels 
themselves are surrounded by a faint halo of 
fragrance, as it were, a delicious exhalation from 
the innumerable varieties of rare fruits reposing 
in their vitals. There is the exquisite snow- 
white, red-shelled mangosteen, the jelly-like 
fruit of the sugar palm, a hundred varieties of 
bananas, from the big fragrant “kluei hom”’ to 
the small sweet “‘kluei khai,” the potato-like 
lamut, the hairy rambutan, the giant pommelo, 
and heaven knows how many other sorts. The 
landing crew of the seadrome always looked for- 
ward with pleasure to the arrival of the “Epi- 
cure” ships, for usually some kind-hearted member 
of the personnel would toss ashore some samples 
of the cargo! 

But these nocturnal arrivals were scenes of 
remarkable beauty. The mysterious bulk of 
the airliner pricked out with its brilliant run- 
ning lights as it lay in the black oily water of 
our docking basin, the spots of brilliant light 
silhouetting the figures of our landing crew, 


overhead the great beacon finger sweeping its circle 
beneath the jeweled night sky, made an unforgettable 
scene. I could not help but think of Tennyson's 
beautiful poetic description written a century ago— 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see. 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that 
would be; 
Saw the heavens filled with commerce, argosies of magic 
sails, 
— of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly 
ales. 


T BREAKFAST on the morning of the fourth 
day of my stay, my friend Hanson made a rather 
startling proposition. It seemed that during the 
night—at about two-twenty A. M. to be more precise 
—the engineer on duty in the power plant had noticed 
a disturbance in the smooth functioning of the ap- 
paratus. The operating efficiency of the turbines was 
lowered, and they no longer were developing their 
normal output. A study of his gauges revealed a 
decrease in the operating vapor-head, and this in 
turn he traced to a diminution in the volume of cold 
condensing water pumped up through the supply 
tube. He was able to correct the condition by over- 
loading the big rotary suction pump somewhat; but 
he could not locate the source of the trouble. It 
was not serious, but at the same time should not be 
allowed to run on, as it would not do to prolong an 
overloading on the condensing water system. 

Hanson told me as we were having breakfast that 
he was sure the only thing which could have pro- 
duced the effect was a clog or jam at the intake end 
of the supply line. It was not a very likely supposi- 
tion, but it was the only one which would explain the 
effect. I learned that he had been up for two hours 
while I was snoring in my stateroom, and had been 
working with the second engineer in an attempt to 
clear the intake by reversing the main pump—but 
the attempt had failed, and the flow seemed equally 
impeded in either direction. 

“*Well, what do you propose to do now?” I asked. 

“Go down and examine the situation,” he replied 
calmly. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you have diving 
equipment for use at those depths?” I exclaimed. 

He laughed at my surprise. “And do you mean to 
tell me that in spite of the way you’ve clambered all 
over this seadrome you haven’t seen it! Why sure, 
we have a seven-foot ferruim diving sphere with 
fused quartz windows, automatic air-regenerating 
system, lateral-motion propellers; in fact, all the com- 
forts of home, except a fireplace! It’s really not 
company property. We installed it at the request of 
the Hydrographic Bureau, who wanted a permanent 
base to make some deep-sea observations from, 
though we have got permission to use it for inspecting 
our anchoring system if it’s ever necessary. I’ve al- 
ready made three descents—twice because we thought 
our anchors were shifting and once for pleasure. 
And so I plan to go down again this afternoon,” he 
concluded. 

“Well,” said I, “I wish you a pleasant trip, Mr. 
Hanson.” 

“Oh, I’m sure it will be most interesting,” he 
grinned at me; “but I was counting on your company, 
Mr. Thorne.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, aghast. ‘“‘No, thank you, 
Mr. Hanson! The ocean’s surface offers me all the 
room I[ need to stretch my elbows. And besides, I— 
well, I just wouldn't have the nerve.” 

**Oh, pshaw, there’s nothing to it, not half as bad 
as traveling on an express elevator! You think it 
over, and remember it’s a rare opportunity for a 
wonderful experience. I'll be seeing you at lunch,” 
and he strode away to report for tower'duty. 

This startling invitation left me wrought up to a 
pitch of nervous excitement for the rest of the morning. 
I finished my breakfast hurriedly and went up on 
deck to relieve my excitement by pacing back and 
forth the length of the seadrome. The ocean’s waters, 
gray-green and opaque, swished and gurgled along 
the plates of the massive hull. The thought of sink- 
ing below these sunny, windswept surface waters, 
of dropping endlessly, vertically downward into 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


inhuman black deeps below, positively frightened me. 
And yet it was a fascinating thought. One which 
beckoned me towards this bizarre venture into a 
practically alien world. Of course, I reflected, ever 
since Beebe in 1930 established the possibility of 
real deep-sea exploration by plunging to a depth of 
fourteen hundred feet in his steel globe, the technique 
has been perfected so that there is really not much 
danger involved. Not much! But the idea of ven- 
turing, sealed in a metal bubble into those regions of 
unconscionably terrific pressure which lay below, was 
an eerie one. If anything did go wrong down there it 
would go so completely wrong! 

I decided to look up the apparatus which was to 
make the descent, and accordingly made my way down 
into the engine room, where the engineer in charge 
pointed out the comparatively small diving chamber 
opening off a corridor which I had somehow cver- 
looked in my explorations. I switched on the light 
as I entered, for this centrally located chamber had 
no outside portholes. It was a room full of ma- 
chinery, reels of slender ferrium cables, hoisting 
winches, auxiliary power plants. But in the center 
dominating everything hung the great seven-foot diving 
globe, gleaming dully, its manhole gaping black at 
me, its fused quartz windows glittering evilly. There 
it hung, ponderous, inert, oppressive. 

I entered the chamber and walked around the 
sphere, peered into the dark interior and examined 
the mechanism. Inside, because of the darkness, 
I could not discern much, a glimpse of padded walls 
and various indistinct pieces of apparatus. Attached 
to the lower part of the sphere was a massive, flat, 
rectangular steel casing from whose faces projected 
four guarded propellers. These I judged were to 
provide the apparatus with some measure of hori- 
zontal maneuverability, so that those inside could 
cause it to swing probably several hundred feet in 
any desired direction as it hung at the end of its long 
cable. 

The rest of the machinery in the room was common- 
place except that the hoisting winches were driven 
from dual power sources, one electric motor running 
from the regular mains and one independent oil 
engine. Also there were two small oil-driven power 
plants—probably as an auxiliary source of the current 
that was transmitted to the diving globe through an 
insulated wire within the hoisting cable. Everything 
seemed very completely worked out, so that nothing 
could possibly fail, yet I did not like the ominous 
gurgle of water underneath the hatch of the diving 
well which opened beneath the steel sphere. I was 
glad to get up on deck again where I could see the 
sky and feel the brisk wind on my face. 


HEN Hanson returned at noon from control 

duty, I had not yet made up my mind. I was 
in an agony of indecision, like an inexperienced diver 
poised on a high springboard, who one instant de- 
cides to make the leap and the next is frightened out 
of his decision, so that his muscles are tied in knots 
from the rapid-fire series of commands and counter- 
commands. 

But during lunch Hanson chatted so nonchalantly 
about our forthcoming jaunt, and seemed so uncon- 
cerned ovet it that I was ashamed to express my 
fears. And especially so when I learned for several 
months previously two government scientists had 
been making descents practically every day, and had 
remained on the bottom for hours at a stretch, engaged 
in research. It seemed to me as if the whole affair 
was regarded rather casually by the crew of the sea- 
drome, for they all simply took it for granted that I 
was accepting Hanson’s invitation, though I did 
notice that not many of them had done the same thing 
themselves. 

Accordingly, after lunch, there was not much to do 
but follow my young officer as he strolled leisurely 
below to the engine room. It seemed that it was not 
even necessary to wear warm clothing against the 
cold of the depths, for the interior of the apparatus 
was insulated and electrically warmed. 

The second engineer, who was to take charge of the 
surface machinery, was already in the diving chamber 
with an assistant when we arrived. They had been 
checking the apparatus, the telephone and power lines 
inside the slender ferrium hoisting cable, the duplicate 
air-rectifying devices, the two powerful submarine 
searchlights, the horizontal-drive motors and pro- 
pellers. All were in perfect order, and after a brief 
inspection and talk with the engineer, Hanson turned 
to me, and announced there was nothing more to do 
but start. 

At this crisis an invisible hand seemed to jerk even 
tighter the knot which had been tied in the pit of my 
stomach all morning; and the strength ran out of my 
knees. I tried to articulate a polite but firm refusal 
of Hanson’s invitation; I wanted most-awfully to say 
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that I had absolutely no desire to leave the 
blessed daylit surface in a steel coffin—but in- 
stead I found myself climbing up the little tem- 
porary wooden ladder with Hanson’s long legs 
above me, felt myself squirming through the 
narrow manhole, and dropping into the padded 
interior. For a moment I blundered about in 
the cramped space until my eyes adjusted them- 
selves to the dim light from a couple of bulbs 
set in recess. Hanson got me seated on a sort 
of stool or saddle facing one of the heavy fused- 
quartz portholes, and proceeded to turn his at- 
tention to various adjustments of the apparatus. 
The men outside were working with the heavy 
rubber-gasketed hatch cover, hoisting it at the 
end of a light tackle. In a few minutes it hung 
opposite the manhole, than with a dull clang it 
slipped over its lugs and settled into place. In- 
stantly we were cut off from the outside world, 
and then I felt a brief wild surge of panic, at our 
absolute helplessness and utter isolation. What a 
ghastly situation this would be for one afflicted 
with claustrophobia! 

Dimly outside I could hear the scrape of 
wrenches tightening the latch bolts, the faint 
squeaks of the rubber gasket as it settled into 
place. There was a slight ticking also, which I 
identified as the sound of our air-regenerating 
apparatus. I glanced over my shoulder at Han- 
son; we were sitting back to back, he facing the 
other porthole, and a small instrument panel with 
glowing dials and afew controls. He had clamped 
on a telephone headset, and was adjusting a chest 
microphone. He spoke into it a few sharp words 
which resounded in our tiny compartment: 

“Mike! are you all set? Everything O.K.? 
Have you got the well hatch off?” 

I could hear a faint reply in the headset. 

“All right then, I’m going to lower away!” He 
turned to me with an encouraging grin—I must 
have looked pretty sick—‘‘ Well, Thorne, here we 
go! Don’t take it so hard old man! You’ve 
weathered worse storms than this!” 

He pulled out a small lever on his control board, 
and the dim chamber outside of my observation 
port commenced to rise slowly. I caught a 
glimpse of the mechanic waving at me, then the 
deck was on a level with my eyes, and then black 
water. 

“For about seventy-five feet down we go 
through a guide tube,” Hanson informed me, 
‘because otherwise we might get tangled up in 
the ballast tanks and framework underneath the 
seadrome. It'll be light soon.” 


ND in a few minutes we were outside the 
tube and my porthole glowed with beautiful 
liquid green shot through with shafts of sun- 
light. Hanson beckoned to me to look out his 
side—off in the distance I could see a vague 
dark, vertical shaft crossing the field of vision. 
**That’s the intake tube,” he informed me, “‘and 
we've got to follow it down as far as it goes, 
and see where the trouble is. We're suspended 
about one hundred and fifty feet away, but I 
can work toward it with the propellers” —as he 
spoke he tinkered with the controls; and I felt 
the vibration of motors below us as the globe 
swung under the drive of its screws like a gigantic 
pendulum. Nearer and nearer we approached 
the great dark shaft until I could just make out 
its cylindrical form through the wavering green 
haze outside our ports. A few indistinct shadows 
flickered past our range of vision, darting schools 
of fish intrigued at the queer shape of the diving 
sphere. 

Hanson’s voice boomed in my ear, “It’s a kind 
of tricky business going down here—got to watch 
out for the drome anchor cables and guy cables 
for the tube. Bad medicine for diving, and the 
only reason the Hydrographic Bureau picked the 
*drome for the installation was because they 
wanted a permanent base for regular daily dives, 
regardless of weather. But I know how to snake 
her through all right!” 

The portholes were imperceptibly darkening 
as we continued our slow descent. Inside our 
tiny chamber was silence, punctuated by the 
ticking of the regenerator and the slight sibi- 
lance of our breathing. Occasionally Hanson 
spoke into the microphone—his voice always 
startled me, as it crashed through the gathering 
oppression that weighed on our minds. Slowly, 
slowly the interminable steel tube traveled 
across our watery range of vision. We scanned 
it closely for signs of damage, but had it not 
been for the regular upward passage of welded 

(Continued on page 48) 









The nocturnal arrivals were scenes of remarkable beauty 
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THE GREAT INVASION OF LIONS 





IONS were raging in the mountains of north- 
ern Zululand. Fear spread in a paralyzing 
wave over the veldt. The natives lived 
furtively, cautiously, no longer daring to 

wander far from their kraals and never going even 
a short distance into the bush 
alone. 

The invasion of simba came 
about in this way. ‘The rainy 
season had been extremely short, 
and a severe drought resulted. 
A pest developed in the plain 
among the game, destroying 
ruthlessly hundreds and hun- 
dreds of magnificent animals. 
The survivors, driven by their 
instinct of self-protection, had 
completely deserted the country. 
Zebras, antelopes and gazelles 
of every kind, oryx, and impala, 
eland and gnu by thousands, had 
moved southward towards better 
pasture and the benediction of 
water. For days and days it had 
been possible to watch from the 
mountains the far, unending 
columns of animals migrating. 


(At right) Commander Gatti; (be- 
low) One of the lionesses outside 
of Xiposso’s Kraal 











By Commander Attilio Gatti 


The Zulus of the mountains, the handsomest, 
proudest and most courageous of all the natives of 
Africa, followed that spectacle with frightened and 
worried eyes. Each day larger and larger groups of 
warriors gathered in the kraal of one of the various 
chiefs as though they needed 
council and _ reassurance. 
Instead, once they had 
reached the kraal, they sat 
on their heels in a semi- 
circle, silent, their gaze 
fastened on the emptying 
plain below. They seemed 
to have lost completely the 
loquaciousness which makes 
gossip one of the principal 
occupations of a respectable 
Zulu. In fact, almost the 
only pursuits of a Zulu 
are a little perfunctory care 
of his cattle and dancing, 


for he has an absorbing passion for dances—war 
dances, wedding ,dances, funeral dances, dances and 
dances for every single and most insignificant hap- 
pening of his life. 

Now even the chieftains and the witch doctors 
seemed to have completely lost their taste for the 
long, elaborate and eloquent speeches which normally 
received the most flattering attention from the circle 
of their courtiers. Each man seemed to concentrate 
on that dramatic evacuation of the game and to divine 
or guess a danger still remote but inexorably marching 
against them. 

Nature, whose gorgeous scenery normally inspires 
in man a sense of peace, of life and assurance, seemed 
suddenly to assume a hostile aspect. No longer did 
the brilliant African birds flutter through the air with 
their clear cries or exquisite songs. The toucan of 
the long beak; the saucy metallic blackbird, whose 
iridescent wings reflect a shimmering maze of color; 
the tiny honey bird, so vividly tinted; the scansorial 
of every variety, who drum on the trees with their 

long curved beaks; the 





Natural Museum of Florence. 
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T FIFTEEN, Commander Attilio Gatti was admitted to 
the Italian Military Academy. At seventeen he became 
Second Lieutenant in the Savoia Cavalry. During the World 
War he became a Squadron Commander in the Royal Italian 
Air Forces. Since 1920 he has been leading expeditions into 
Africa. Altogether he has spent nine years in Africa. He has 
hunted for collection and scientific purposes gorilla, okapi, 
bongo, giant forest pig, and practically all the largest African 
animals. He has been bitten by king cobras. Specimens that 
he has collected occupy twenty-two rooms of the Royal 


The editors of BOYS’ LIFE believe that his accounts of 
African experiences are among the most interesting ever 


lark, the flapper of the 
veldt; the partridge, 
laboriously making his 
short clumsy flight; the 
fat gossiping guinea fowl; 
the extensive falcon fam- 
ily, cleaving the air with 
their magnificent, tire- 
less flight—all the birds 
of the country seemed to 
have deserted the plain. 

The short, yellowish 
grass which, stirred by 
the breeze, quickens the 








gently rounded hills 
which flow around the horizon, acquired a strange 
immobility in the sultriness which oppressed every- 
thing and everyone. Only here and there the mo- 
notony of the scenery was interrupted by the darkish 
mass of a clump of cactus or by some ‘poor tree 
uplifting its naked scarecrow arms to the brassy 
sky. 

The warriors uneasy, squatted motionless, their 
gaze lost in the far plain. By and by one would con- 
sult the sun, primitive man’s trustworthy watch, and 
calculate unfailingly the hour. Rising, collecting his 
spear and shield, he would pass near the chief, salaam 
and murmur a sad salagaatleh, “‘stay in peace.” One 
by one, meticulously following this ceremony, the 
other warriors departed, hastening their steps to reach 
their distant kraals before sunset. 


TS Zulus do not live in villages, but in isolated 
kraals, often several miles apart. The kraal is 
composed of very well-built, clean and beautiful 
huts placed in a circle around a fenced space in which 
the cattle are kept during the night. Each kraal 
houses only one family. The biggest hut is for the 
chief of the family, each of the others being occu- 
pied by a wife and her children. A chief may have 
two, three, four, sometimes ten or more wives, and 
next to his cattle, his dearest possession, he cher- 
ishes his wives as evidences of his wealth ‘and 
power.. The richer and more important the chief, 
the more wives he can have. In fact, he must 
buy his wives, at so many cows per wife. : How- 
ever, it is a practical investment, for the more wives 
a man has, the more daughters he can hope for, 
and the daughters in turn will be given in marriage 
to some neighbor, bringing a price of fifteen to twenty 
cows each. 

Even in the kraal now life had left its peaceful and 
happy rhythm. Women and girls, old men and chil- 
dren, were suffering from dread of an approaching 
calamity. An intense revival of religious interest 
had been in progress for some days. Each one dedi- 
cated himself. devoutly to the ceremonies of magic, 
seeking to appease Ungiana, the god of rain. At least 
once every day in every kraal the chief would gather 
his family about him and while everyone in chorus 
invoked Ungiana to attract his attention, the pater 
familias would hold up a calabash filled with water and 
slowly and solemnly let the water fall, drop by drop, 
to the thirsty ground at his feet. This, so Ungiana, 
in case he might be absent-minded at the moment, 
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would be left in no doubt that what they were peti- 
tioning him for was rain, rain, rain. 

The Zulus invoked maanzi (water) not because they 
feared the drought for themselves or their cattle, for 
the mountains are full of fresh, inexhaustible springs, 
hut because when the drought drove all the game from 
the plains, simba, having no more food, thinks of the 
taste of human blood. Then he becomes a terror and 
there is no more safety nor peace for the women who 
work in the sweet potato gardens; the girls who go 
to the spring for water; the boys who take the cattle 
to pasture; the old men and the children who stray 
from the huts, nor eventually for the warriors them- 
selves, many of whom perish in heroic combat with 
the king of beasts. Even the cattle are not safe 
during the night in their inadequate enclosures which 
a lion can easily hurdle. Nor the poor, faithful dogs, 
bastard of every possible breed in the world, precious 
companion to the native in his hunting. 

It is a reign of fear and terror. This is the danger 
approaching. This is the calamity the Zulu foresees 
so vividly that he ‘begins to distrust Ungiana, who 
gives no sign of having heard his prayer. Now, 
abandoned by his god, he prepares to defend himself. 
Everybody in every kraal is busy in this preparation. 
Old people and children build around the kraal a 
thick fence of thorn-covered branches. The women 
collect huge reserves of sweet potatoes and mealie 
meal. Warriors sharpen their spears and arrows and 
knives and test their shields. The cattle are pastured 
close to the enclosure so that they can be quickly 
driven in at the first alarm. 

Then one night the tempest broke with an or- 
chestral effect so majestic and terrifying one could 
never forget it to the longest day he lived. A long, 
far roar from east to west initiated the concert. 
Another ten, another fifty, another hundred roars an- 
swered, shattering the sultry, heavy silence of the 
night with a terrific impact of sound that seemed to 
fill all space. Then suddenly, thick black silence, un- 
brokén by the slightest sound. The roars had ap- 
parently come from every point in the compass, 
some close at hand, some far in the distance. It 
was as if the lions had held a roll call among them- 
selves to count their forces before beginning the hor- 
rible destruction to which they were forced, not be- 
cause of their natural ferocity but from the primitive, 
unappeasable urge of hunger. 


N MY small encampment pitched on the top of a 
hill almost in the centre of this stricken country, 
the alarm struck like a thunderbolt. But it brought 





no fear. My Zulu boys had touching, unlimited faith 
in me, and in my gun. 

At simba’s first majestic roar I hurried from my 
tent, where I had been working, eager not to lose a 
single note of the formidable concert. Never will I 
forget that epic overture, nor the terrific shock of 
the sudden, charged silence that followed. My boys 
had surrounded me, squatting on the ground as a 
sign of respect, their eyes full of faith and affection 
as they murmured, “Ja baaba (Oh father).”” And 
really, I seemed to be in a certain sense the father of 
these creatures, so trusting and childish, although 
several of them were of an age to be not my sons 
but my grandfathers. 

Then Tuabeni, the oldest, came to me and pointed 
out one by one the kraals on the hilltops forming a 
circle around us, each kraal picked out in the black 
night by the blazing fires surrounding it. 

““Suakili — Sangoma — Nomazindela — Chief 
Solimana — Matoko — Silvia — Witch Doctor Su- 
kumbana—Chief Xipooso...” he said, “all of 
them, they are your friends, ja baaba, andall of 
them, they hope on you. And we, too, your miserable 
sons, we confide ourselves to you, ja baaba.” 

So solemn and noble in his gestures and his words 
was this old man who looked at me with the clear 
eyes of a faithful dog; so serene in their devotion to 
him and to me were his companions; so immense and 
full of happening was the night that hundreds of 
thoughts were rushing through my mind. I was 
thinking how gentle and kind these human beings 
could be who only a short time ago had been such 
barbarous savages. Courageous, proud, fiercely inde- 
pendent, armed only with poor spears and arrows, 
they had dared to defy the cannons and the 
guns, the gold and the potency of the British 
Empire. I was thinking that as one of them 
had saved my life, so I would be ready to 
chance everything in order to protect their 
threatened existence. 

I was thinking, too, that one of the reasons, 
perhaps the greatest, of the fascination that 
Africa exerts so powerfully on me, as on so 
many other men, springs from just such situa- 
tions as this. Here the husk of convention 
drops away and one seems to pass deep into 
the heart of nature, sensing her hidden forces, 
finding the soul of primitive man, simple and 
loyal. One is exhilarated by a feeling of heavy 
responsibility, of duty and of human solidarity 
in the face of a common danger. 

“Listen, father,” Tuabeni. He gestured toward a 
point on the invisible horizon from which a faint 
sound could be heard. 

“Tam ta ta tam—ta ta tam tam—tam tam tam.” 
The rhythm was repeated now from the deep voice of 
a nearer tom-tom. It was picked up at once by an- 
other drum even closer to us. Then a third tom-tom 

(Continued on page 47) 


(At right) Sukumbana, the witch doctor, and below 
the witch doctor performs at Commander Gatti’s 
initiation into the secret society of lion men . 







































































UNDER THE 
By Harold M. Sherman 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT A. GRAEF 


RANK KEMMER discovers 
what the title “best-all-around- 
player” really means. 


WIDE-EYED, athletically built young fellow 

burst into a room in the State Capitol 

Hotel where a group of his team-mates 

were stretched out upon three beds, taking 

a late afternoon rest from two strenuous basketball 

games played earlier in the day of the State High 
School tournament. 

“What do you know, fellows!” he cried, “I’ve 
just learned that there’s only two guys left in the 
running for the honor of best-all-around-player in 
this tournament and our Frank Kemmer is oné of 
them!” 

Team members sat up or raised themselves on el- 
bows. 

“No, George!” said Frank, “you're kidding!” 

“Say, I wouldn’t kid about that,” replied George 
Rader, the team’s right forward. “And who do you 
think’s in the running against you?” 

Frank, stocky backguard, whose sensational de- 
fensive work and dazzling long shots had kept his 
team in the race for the State championship, shook 
his head, wonderingly. 

*“Max Rosen, center of the Sydney team that we 
play in the finals to-night,” informed George. “Boy, 
maybe this isn’t going to be a battle royal for double 
honors—a state championship and _best-all-around- 
player decided in one game!” 

“T hope I do win,” said Frank, simply. “Not so 
much for myself,” he added, “but for my mother. 
This makes two years now that she’s been bed-ridden. 
She’s listened in on every game and I know the thing 
that would give her the biggest thrill would be . . .” 

Frank left his thought unfinished but his teammates 
understood. There wasn’t a finer fellow in the town 
of Carlton than Frank. Everybody, young and old, 
loved him. Clean-cut, personable, fearless—one of 
the greatest athletes ever turned out by the High— 
Frank had borne his honors modestly. And now, at 
last, by virtue of his team’s having fought its way 
through county, district and state tournaments, 
Frank’s splendid qualities had a chance of being 
more widely recognized. 

“We're all pulling for you,” said George, patting 
Frank’s shoulder, sympathetically. “If wishing would 
do it, you’ve got the cup now.” 

“Thanks,” said Frank, huskily. “Better lie down 
with us, George, and catch a catnap. You don’t 
realize it perhaps, but you're all keyed up. This 
tournament’s been a terrific strain and we've got to 
have our shooting eyes to stay with Sydney to-night. 
Max Rosen’s the high-scorer ‘of the tournament. If 
we can’t stop him... !” 

“He'll be lucky to get a basket a half,” declared 
center Tom Neville, who was to oppose him. 

“All right,” grinned Frank, “but forget about it 
for awhile, won’t you? And lock that door, somebody. 
You're all going to take a snooze if I have to hit you 
on the head!” 

The Coliseum at the State Fair Grounds where the 
State High School Basketball Tournament had been 
held, was packed with a capacity gathering of fifteen 
thousand rabid fans, most of them from that portion 
of the state represented by either Carlton or Sydney. 
The day before, sixteen highly hopeful quintets had 
pranced out on the hardwood and reduced themselves 
to eight; to-day these eight had reduced themselves to 
two; and to-night these two were meeting for a title 
which had been originally coveted by more than 
seven hundred fives throughout the state. 


ENEATH the stands, in the spacious locker 
rooms, two high-strung quintets, arrived at the 
end of their long and strenuous basketball roads, 
dressed nervously for the battle which would carry 
one or the other of them to the heights. The Sunday 
morning papers throughout the state were reserving 
headline space for the announcement of the winning 
five. Every relative and friend of the team members 
who could possibly be on hand, was jammed some- 
where in the huge building. Those left at home were 
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grouped about radios, 
breathlessly awaiting 
the starting time of 
eight o'clock. Tele- 
grams and specials of 
good wishes were pour- 
ing in upon the two 
fives who could hear 
the impatient shuffling 
of feet and the vast 
murmuring of the great 
crowd above them. 

“How's everybody 
feeling?” barked Coach 
Stewart. 

“Fine!” answered 
the Carlton squad, to 
a man. 

Their morale was 
high. Thanks to Cap- 
tain Frank Kemmer’s 
example, all of them 
had slept for fully an 
hour, and felt much 
refreshed. Their only 
outward show of strain 
was an irritability ex- 
pressed in an anxious- 
ness to take the floor. 

“Hold your horses,” 
the coach advised. 

“No long warm-ups 
to-night. You’ve seen 
enough backboards and 
basketball halls this 
season. You could hit 
the rims with your 
eyes shut. Get Syd- 
ney’s goat by trotting 
out when the whistle 
blows for the game.” 

The players grinned; 
it was an old trick but 
a good one. Sydney 
was no: doubt as wrought-up as they 
were and for one’s opponent not to 
show up for preliminary practice was 
apt to be very upsetting. A sudden 
mighty roar of sound caused all to 
sober. 

“Sydney’s just taken the floor,” 
said George. “‘Darn—there goes a 
shoestring!” . 

“Some reception they're getting,” 
remarked running guard Jake Doran. 

“Just wait till we go out,” reassured Frank. 
“We'll shake the rafters.” 

Came the sound of basketballs thumping 
against the floor overhead. The bump-bump- 
bump . . . bump-bump-bump increased the ten- 
sion of the squad crouching below, eyes straying 
to the clock at the end of the locker-room with 
hands pointing to seven minutes to eight. 

“The next seven are the hardest,” whispered 
left forward Dan Foster. 

“Shut up!” snapped George, about to tie a new 
shoestring he had inserted. 

The voice of the radio announcer carried 
through amplifiers in the corridor outside. 

“Well, folks, I suppose you’ve been wonder- 
ing what that bombardment was all about. 
Now that it’s died down somewhat, maybe I 
can tell you that Sydney’s sweet-looking basket- 
ball five has just appeared on the hardwood . . 
eight well-built, determined-looking lads who 
are tossing basketballs around out here like no- 
body’s business, hitting the hoop from all angles. 
Oh-oh! That great center of theirs, Max Rosen, 
just slipped in a long baby from past the middle 
of the floor. If he does that in the game, Cariton 
had just better watch out . 

“He won’t do it, though!” " growled center 
Tom Neville. “Ill stick by him like a leech. 
We'll show that high- -scoring Sydney bunch a 
defense that they can’t crack . . 

“Sure!” said Frank, and mae a fist into 
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The ball rolled once around 
the rim and skimmed over the 
outer edge and dropped to 
the floor 


the palm of his other hand. Then, on a signal from 
his coach, “All right, gang—let’s go!” 

The time was now two minutes to eight. It would 
require almost two minutes to reach the floor above 
and make a way through the crowd to the floor. 
Carlton’s team members leaped to their feet only too 
willingly and followed their captain through the door, 
grasping Coach Stewart’s hand as they went out. 

“Shoot the works!”’ the coach called after them. 
“You don’t have to hold back for anything now. 
Give Sydney what you’ve been saving up all season. 
Show the State what your real power is!” 


A TUMULTUOUS outburst greeted Carlton’s 
purple-and-gold-clad warriors as they raced on 
the floor, giving every evidence of worlds of pep and 
confidence. 

“You wouldn’t think it was those boys’ third game 
to-day, would you?” exclaimed a spectator. “I 
don’t see how they do it.” 

One round of the basket and the referee’s whistle 
called both teams to the center of the floor as a hum 
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of excitement swept the Coliseum. Each five sized the 
other up quickly. Max Rosen, center and captain of 
Sydney shook hands with Frank Kemmer, backguard 
and captain of Carlton. Flashlights boomed. These 
two boys were the central figures of their teams, and 
one of them would possess additional news value 
should he be selected as the tournament’s best- 
all-around player. 

To qualify for the Silver Cup emblematic of best- 
all-around player, the judges had been instructed 
to rate contestants on the basis of character, mental 
poise, value to team and playing ability, offensively 
anddefensively. In this instance, there was no doubt 
but that Sydney and Carlton both owed their places 
in the finals to the outstanding work of their re- 
spective stars, Max Rosen and Frank Kemmer. 

“T wish you luck—but not too much,” said 
Frank to his rival. 

“Same here,” grinned Max. 

And the game was on! 

Sydney, a team of sharpshooters, commenced 
banging away at long range at once, accepting Carl- 
ton’s reputation as the best defensive five in the 
tournament. Max Rosen brought the crowd to its 
feet in the first minute of play by a phenomenal shot 
from past the center of the floor. He followed three 
minutes later with another toss from half this dis- 
tance which slid through the hoop without touch- 
ing the rim. 

“Thought you were going to stop him!”’ fired 
George at center Tom Neville. 

“Tm right on his trail,” a grim-faced Tom replied. 
“‘Don’t see how the dickens he gets that ball away!” 

“Well, you got to block his shots!” cried George. 
“Stay with him in there! He’s making you look 
foolish!” 

Smarting under this criticism, Tom leaped high 
in the air to gain the next tip-off from Sydney’s 
great center, sending the ball to George, who drib- 
bled to one side and scored Carlton’s first goal on 

a pretty throw from an angle. 

“*Now you reworking!” commended George, 
spanking his hands together. ‘The old fight, 
gang!” 

Frank Kemmer, further up the floor, was 
being given little chance to get his hands on 
the ball for the reason. that Sydney was shoot- 
ing from so far out. He took several off the 
backboard and started Carlton formations 
moving, but the main battle was being waged 
in mid-court. Two more long Sydney shots 
connected, and Carlton called for a time-out 
with the score eight to two against them. 

“How are we going to break this up?” the 
players asked of Frank. 

**Force them to come in closer by not letting 
them shoot from any distance,” counselled 
Frank. “‘‘They’re hot to-night, and they’re rid- 

ing high because their long shots are dropping in. 
Each of you cover your man and don’t worry about 
our score for the time being. Spoil their offensive 
first and then we'll start one of our own!” 


IRANK’S team-mates nodded. This was good 

advice, coming at a time when a six-point lead 
tempted one to shoot 
wildly in a frenzied at- 
tempt totieitup. Many 
fives, thrown off their 
stride by such sensa- 
tional shot-making as 
Sydney had unloosed, 
would have cracked 
wide open. Carlton, 
however, went cool- 
headedly back into the 
fray and clamped down 
its defense even tighter. 
Tom Neville, in particu- 
lar, dogged every step 
the great Max Rosen 
took, knocking down a q 
passes and deflecting his <L 
shots. Every man was 
now functioning with a 
precision which had 
gained Carlton its name 
as a defensive five par 
excellence. 

“Sydney waslucky to 
getaway with that early 
lead,” an onlooker re- 
marked, after six score- 
less .minutes of the 
closest guarding ever 
witnessed in State tour- 
nament play. “But 





The rest tet out such whoops that you would bave 
thought you were in the locker-room of 
the state champions Ce 
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while you're talking about defenses, what do you think 
of Sydney to-night? Only four more minutes to go in 
part ay half and Carlton’s been held to a lone field 
goal! 

Stopping Sydney’s mighty offense dead had cost 
Carlton opportunities of scoring, but had done much 
to restore a morale which had wavered in the early 
part of the half. 

“All right, gang—now let’s go after ’em!” cried 
Frank. “We've shown ’em that we can put the lid 
down tight. Here’s where we counter-attack!” 

Swish! 

Center Tom Neville had come in fast to take a pass 
from George and rim the ball. Fireworks were pop- 
ping now as Carlton reversed the tables on a hard- 
pressed Sydney, rushing the ball in close to the basket 
for short, safe shots. Another two-pointer brought 
the score to eight-six, and the Coliseum became bed- 
lam as Carlton tied the count on right forward George 
Rader’s second basket of the evening. George’s pet 
toss was an under-the-basket shot, taking the pass 
while racing at full speed, and flipping the ball up over 
his head. Sydney now called for a time-out. 

“You see,’ smiled Frank, as the Carlton team 
went into a huddle on the floor. ‘Now Sydney’s up 
in the air! They’re worrying about how to siop us. 
Good work, George! That last shot was a beauty! 
Tom, you're covering Max Rosen in great shape.” 

Carlton’s tall center nodded, taking a towel from 
George to dab his dripping face. 

““TLwasafraid he was going to run away with me,” said 
Tom, “but I don’t think he’ll break out again now. 
I’ve got to keep him under cover because the better 
showing he makes, the less chance you have of. . . !” 

Frank’s face flushed. ‘Never mind about that, 
Tom. We’re out here to win this game.” 

“Oh, sure! I'd be trying to stop Max just as hard, 
anyway,” said Tom, “but I can’t help thinking it 
means twice as much. I hope those two baskets he’s 
already made aren’t enough to... !” 

“Time's up!” called the referee. 

With less than two minutes remaining of the first 
half, Sydney put on a burst of speed. The indefatig- 
able Max Rosen, exasperated at having been held so 
long in leash by his rival center, broke away for two 
more miraculous shots to send his team again out in 
front. He was stopped on the point of scoring a third 
(Continued on page 52) 
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The gun spoke. There was a deep resounding, echoing boom. The whole earth flared and shook as an avalanche of broken granite hissed through the air 


THREE SHOTS IN THE DARK i 


the 
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A DEAD shot of dynamite left in By F ° H ~ Cheley Slowly, the gas truck neared. Pete stopped to it, t 


the road—perhaps —- i tal aciati: all: sinha _ _— —s a pr de por 0 a m 

: - . 2 sunlight, and painted in a riot of color. The little ise 
Anyway, it looked bad for Mexican chain of beaver dams glittered like polished mirrors, secu 
Pete. and far out over the East, could be heard the hum of drov 


Jedge wound this way and that, back and forth, as it an airship, the western sun, now and then catching on and 
slowly climbed from the distant green valley, with its the silvered wings as it sailed on, like a mighty bird at hub, 















































OOM, boom, boom! ribbon of silver stream, to timberline, then to the play in the valley. It was a perfect autumn day. char 
“Nineteen, twenty, twenty-one, twenty- heights of the great continental watershed, where it Pete pulled off his glove to wipe away big beads of place 
two,” counted Pedro Lucia as the great blasts, crept through the saddle and was lost in the mists. perspiration, exposing to view his mutilated right hand he a 
one after another, throwing avalanches of Men toiled on it, everywhere, in gangs, like so many with two fingers and a part of the thumb lacking—the shou 
granite and gravel into the, air, echoed and re-echoed busy ants. The job of lowering the high centers and work of an overlooked dynamite cap in a dead hole. By 1 
down the deep canyons. protruding ledges, and of ditching on the inside, was rope 
‘Twenty-two, eh,” he said half aloud. “I pack now under way, preparatory to the final surfacing. UST then the gas wagon swung into view, and arou 
and set twenty-four. I no like this not-go-off business. Pete Lucia was skillful with dynamite. He could take Jerry McCall gave the emergency a sturdy pull, the : 
But maybe Pete’s ears she get no good. Maybe I off inches, or blow a ghastly hole, just as the conditions freed the gears, and leaned out of the cab window. to h 
no can count. It ees just BOOM BOOM all day, required. He could blow out great ledges, and never “Howdy, Pete!” he called, as he, too, pulled off read 
every day, till I think Pete lose hees head. Twenty- scar a tree. For many years he had been the follow-up a glove, fumbling for his watch. the 
two! Bad business leave two loaded hole. Some day, powder man with Cotton and Company, and always *“Must be getting near chow—yes? My stomach by hee 
Pete hee hit cap with peek. _BOOM—Pete gone! the Boss had referred to him only as “The Mex.” Not thinks my throat’s cut, already. Say, Pete, how W 
But Big Boss, hee say, “Let Pedro dig out dead shot; unkindly, but always with a bit of deprecation in his come you only set off twenty-two shots? The Boss “Chi 
hee only Mexican.’ Sometime maybe Big Boss walk voice. The fact rankled deep in Pedro’s breast. would fire vou, if he caught you at that. Twenty- hang 
on dead hole with hees steam shovel. Then: ‘Boom’ Far down the serpentine grades, the powder man four’s standard. Every man within ear-shot counts, plane 
he gone! But HE only Americana! Ha!” could hear the hum of a Ford in second, and he knew and you know it. Twelve, then a pause, then twelve his o 
The swarthy little shooter pulled on his heavy that unless he got right busy, removing his new-made more. You shot twelve, then ten. I waited fifteen the b 
leather gloves and laboriously began to remove the litter, the Company gasoline truck, bringing fuel from minutes for those other two. That’s why I’m late. pilot 
shales of shelf rock, torn loose by the series of blasts, the valley, would be up to him, and the turn would be Are they all off, Pete?” } m@ tins 
lugging them to the edge of the road and casting them blocked with loose shelf granite. He set to with a will ‘Perhaps so, perhaps not?” said Pedro, with a arm 
off, down the steep mountain side of the great hair to remove the soft, yellow, water-soaked rock, for- characteristic shrug. “‘I can not always tell. Some- stray 
pin curve, which was to make the mountain highway getting for a moment that somewhere in that pile of times two go like one. Sometimes ‘one blow out coulc 
world famous. débris were two unexploded holes, packed tight with the hole next to it before fuse get to cap—and_ some- i. 
The new road from Hidden Valley to the Divide dynamite and set with treacherous, highly explosive iimes”’—he held up his mutilated hand for Jerry to rs hip 
was already far along in its construction. The rough- dynamite caps. Slowly the cluttered curve was see—‘‘ well, sometimes fuse go out and hole she get py 
ing-out was completed. The serpentine-like yellow cleared, as he had cleared hundreds of them before. (Continued on page 44) sligh' 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


AIR CIRC 


A Tale of the Stunt Men 


HUCK” CONNERS and his pilots lay 
resting under the wings of one of their 
planes. Things were going far from well 
for the ““Conners’ Air Circus.” Staking 

all on the chance to operate a flying school at the new 
Parker Airport, ““Chuck” had been met with a curt 
refusal. 

“Stunting and stunt men have no place in com- 
mercial aviation, and that lets, you out,” Parker had 
told him. This ran through “‘Chuck’s” mind and 
he smiled a little bitterly. After years of barnstorming 
it was hard to realize that the game was drawing to a 
close, for he loved its carefree life. 

Suddenly, Williams, one of his pilots, shouted and 
pointed down the field to Parker’s Stinson biplane 
which had just taken off with a load of passengers for 
a short “joy ride.” As it left the ground the right 
wheel had dropped off! 

Knowing that it meant a certain crash when the 
Stinson returned to earth, “Chuck” scrambled out 
from under the wing. Already a means of averting 
the crash was forming in his mind. Of all those on 
the crowded airport he alone could save the Stinson. 
Part of his “act”? with his 


circus was to change from one Ss apis 
plane to the other by means eT Bs 


of a rope ladder. And the 
ladder was in place now on 
the nearer of the two ships! 
He’d make a change from his 
ship to the Stinson and carry 
a wheel as he did! 

Ordering Williams to go to 
the hangar and secure some 
chalk, “Chuck” and his other 
pilot rushed to the first ship 
and hurriedly started the 
motor. As they were starting 
the motor of the second ship, 
Williams arrived with the 
chalk. 

Grasping it, “Chuck” 
scrawled a message on the 
dark maroon side of the ship. 
“Wheel off, bringing one up, 
make change to your ship 
with ladder,” it read. Wil- 
liams sprang into the cockpit 
and went off in a cloud of 
dust to intercept the Stinson. 
Five minutes later he was 
pointing to the message on 
the side of his ship as he flew 
beside the Stinson. Reading 
it, the pilot signaled “O.k.” 

Inthe meanwhile, “Chuck” 
rushed into the hangar and 
secured a spare wheel. He 
drove out the bronze bushing 
and ran a wire through the 
hub. While one of the me- 
chanics held the wheel in 
place at the small of his back 
he adjusted the wire over his 
shoulder and made it fast. 
By running a short piece of 
rope through the hub and 
around his waist he soon had 
the wheel securely fastened 
to his back, yet it could be 
readily loosened. Picking up 
the retaining bolt for the 
wheel, he put it in his pocket. 

Wasting no more time, 
“Chuck” dashed out of the 
hangar and into his waiting 
plane. Soon they had joined 
his other ship circling around 
the crippled Stinson. As his 
pilot drew alongside of the 
Stinson, “‘Chuck”’ waved his 
arm and signaled to fly a 
straight course so that they 
could make the change. 

“Chuck’s”’ pilot swung his 
ship sharply around and flew 
immediately behind and 
slightly above the Stinson. 
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They were in position to start making the change. 
Clinging to the flying and landing wires and with his 
feet carefully placed on the front spar of the wing, 
““Chuck”’ made his way out to its tip. There the 
rope ladder was rolled in a compact ball and tied 
firmly to the strut. Untying it, he thrust it over the 
leading edge of the wing and made a quick inspection 
of the fastenings that held it to the base of the strut. 
Then he carefully knelt down on the wing and swung 
his feet over onto the topmost rung of the dangling 
ladder below. 

As he descended the ladder the wind caught the 
surface of the wheel, and it seemed to weigh tons. 
The ladder was swung from side to side and “‘Chuck”’ 
had the greatest of difficulty in maintaining his 
hold. 

Using infinite skill, his pilot synchronized the speed 
of the two ships and placed the dangling “Chuck”’ 
over the wing tip of the Stinson. Then, praying that 
they would not encounter a “bump,” he gave the ship 
left aileron and slowly dropped the left wing with its 
swinging human freight. 

“Chuck” saw the smooth gleaming expanse of the 
Stinson’s wing coming nearer and nearer to his feet. 
Then they touched. As they did, his pilot slightly 
increased the speed of the ship. “Chuck” was partly 
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TUFF By Captain Burr Leyson 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM HEASLIP 


stretched out across the upper surface of the Stinson’s 
wing. If he were ever going to make it, now was the 
time. Setting his eyes on the leading edge of the wing 
below, and realizing that if his grasping fingers failed 
to close over it he would be instantly swept off into 
eternity, he let go of the ladder. 


{.OR a second he seemed to hang in mid-air, and then 
he was prone across the wing. His arms shot out 
and his outspread fingers found and closed. on its 
leading edge. He'd made it! Limp from the strain 
and trembling from the reaction, he clung there. Then 
he slowly began to ease his body along the wing to the 
centersection. Worming his way, hand over hand, he 
at last reached it. 

Ordinarily an easy matter, descending from the 
centersection to the fuselage proved most difficult. 
The blast from the propeller caught the wheel strapped 
to his back and all “‘Chuck’s”’ strength was needed to 
retain his hold. Panting and perspiring, he at last sat 
on the roof of the cabin with arms locked around a 
centersection strut. 

Opening the window at his side, the pilot smiled up 
at “Chuck” and motioned for him to place his foot 
on the window-sill beside him. There he could reach 
out and aid him as he descended. ‘‘Chuck” started 
down. 

With great difficulty he 
gained the lower wing. Plac- 
ing both hands on the win- 
dow-sill he shouted to the 
pilot: “I'm going down on 
the undercarriage now. Stick 
out your arm all you can and 
help me. This wheel has no 
bushing, but she'll do for one 
landing if you go easy.” 

“All right, old man,’’ re- 
plied the pilot, “good luck!” 

Hanging on to the out- 
stretched arm of the pilot 
with an iron grip, “Chuck” 
swung his body sideways and 
secured a hold on the flying 
wires with his left hand. As 
he slowly lowered his body, 
his searching feet found and 
locked around the front strut 
of the undercarriage. A mo- 
ment later he was hanging 
suspended between the under- 
carriage and the flying wires. 

Writhing around he finally 
managed to get the fingers of 
his right hand on the rear- 
most strut and swing his body 
up in the Vee it formed. 
Every muscle was quivering 
from the strain of his efforts, 
and he felt on the point of 
utter exhaustion. Yet he 
could not stop now—the 
wheel must be swung in place. 

Clinging to the forward 
strut, “Chuck” loosened the 
rope holding the wheel. Then 
he leaned forward, attempt- 
ing to swing it out on the 
protruding end of the axle. 
But the blast from the swirl- 
ing blades of the propeller, a 
scant two feet from his shoul- 
der, tore it aside. 

As the wheel bounded from 
side to side, the wire running 
through the hub cut cruelly 
into his shoulder. Again and 
again as the wheel tossed 
around in the slipstream, he 
made vain attempts to steer 
it onto the axle. Then 
chance, as if recognizing the 
gallant struggle being waged 
on the undercarriage of the 
crippled plane, came to his 
aid. 

The hub caught for an 
instant against the axle and 
with a frantic pull “Chuck” 
slid it in place. In a second 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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Andy had hardly time to catch 

his breath when the rider put 

the mare straight at the fence. 
She rose beautifully 


HORSE THIEF BAIT 8y D. 8. Murphy 


ILLUSTRATED BY RICHARD A. HOLBERG 


OBODY but a fool would at- 
tempt to raise horses next 
door to a gang of horse thieves. 


WANT to catch some bass—I want to catch 
some pike—I want to catch 4 
It was a sort of a chant running in Andy’s 
head. And at every “catch” the big “nigger 
hoe,” a flat piece of iron set at right angles on the end 
of a pole, came down on the weeds around a hill of 
corn. There were lots of weeds. This new land (only 
two years ago it had been forest) grew them better 
than corn. The hills dodged in and out between 
half-rotted stumps. 

These stumps may have been what kept the fishing 
in Andy’s mind. Every time he hoed up close to a 
stump he turned up a fine lot of worms. 

Presently, inspired by that, he changed the tune: 

“Good bait for catfish—good bait for pick’rel— 
good bait 

Andy stopped and laughed. He had hardly realized 
what he had been saying to himself. 

“It’s no trouble catching fish,” he told himself 
aloud, “what I really want is some bait to catch 
horse thieves.” 

Across the field bars clattered. Andy looked up. 
A heavy man was leading a sorrel mare through the 
gate into the yard. Captain Hosmer was coming 
home. Andy picked up his hoe and ran. 

“Nobody but a swab would start to raise horses 
next door to a gang of horse thieves!” 

Thus the captain. He let Andy have the sorrel 
mare’s bridle and followed as the boy led the long- 


stepping saddler into the log stable. While Andy took 
off bridle and saddle, the captain drummed on the end 
of a log with the butt of his belt pistol. Andy ran a 
cloth over the mare’s back, regarded a damp spot on 
the flank critically, and picked up a currycomb. 

The captain snorted loudly. Andy paused and 
looked up. 

“What's the use of prettying her up for a horse 
thief?” the captain asked belligerently. “The better 
she looks, the quicker they’ll take her. Let her go,” 
continued the captain passionately, “let her get 
cockleburs in her tail, and beggar’s-lice in her fetlocks 
and brambles in her mane. The worse she looks, the 
longer we'll have her.” 

Andy carefully picked two minute objects out of 
the left hind fetlock. The mare nosed his back 
affectionately. 

The captain brought his belt pistol down so hard 
on the log that a bit of bark cracked off. 

“Are you dumb, boy?” he roared. 

Andy dusted the fetlock, looked at it appraisingly, 
straightened up, patted the mare’s neck. He grinned 
slowly. 

“No, sir,” he said. 

The captain grinned too. His red face got redder 
when he did that; his neck-band looked tighter than 
ever. He squeezed the pistol back into a tight belt. 

“Turn the mare out in the yard,” he ordered, “and 
then come in and we'll get some supper. One of us’ll 
have to stay up tonight. Chambers tells me he lost 
three horses last night.” 

Andy followed him; only at the well he paused to 
let down the sweep for a fresh bucket of water. As 
he stepped over the log sill onto the hard-packed dirt 
floor of the house, he cast a slightly apprehensive 


glance toward the fireplace. He had been out in the 
field all day, hoeing corn. Had the coals kept under 
the ashes since breakfast? If they hadn’t, it meant 
the bother of using flint and steel. And the captain 
wouldn’t like that. The captain was a bit impatient. 

By this time Captain Hosmer, pistol belt hung up 
beside the long rifle by the door, coat thrown on the 
bottom one of the two bunks along the side of the 
cabin, was thrusting a buckskin clad azm into the 
cupboard and snorting over what he found there. 
Mould on the bacon, he reported, and the corn-meal 
smelt musty; couldn’t Andy manage to get a few 
bass or pike? 

“Or oysters!” cried the captain suddenly, throwing 
his nose up in the air like a hound winding a particu- 
larly fine-smelling fox. “‘What wouldn’t I give for 
some good oysters!”’ 

Andy built up the fire—the coals were, fortunately, 
all right—and did not try to answer. There wasn’t 
any answer, of course. The nearest oysters were 
somewhere two thousand miles away, along the 
Atlantic coast, where the captain had spent his sea- 
faring days in the coasting trade. And the cabin 
where Andy and the captain were getting supper was 
in Iowa territory, clear across the Mississippi. There 
were plenty of catfish in the big river which ran only a 
few miles away; there were bass and pike and pickerel 
in the Maquoketa and its tributaries. But nobody 
was shipping oysters out to Iowa in 1840. 

But if nobody was shipping oysters into Iowa, some- 
body was shipping horses out. And without paying 
for them. That, Andy judged, was why the captain 
was more impatient than usual.. And no wonder, if 
the Chambers had lost three more. Chambers’ farm 
was only a mile away. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Andy, blowing the fire up, experienced a fleeting 
wonder as to why the captain had ever sold his sloop 
and come west to farm a little and raise horses on the 
lush pasture of the hills of Jackson County, Iowa. 
Andy, of course, belonged in the west. His father 
had come up from Ohio in the rush to the lead mines 
at Galena, Illinois, in the twenties. His mother had 
died there of the ague. Dysentery had killed his 
father when he was campaigning against Black Hawk 
in °32. Andy, now sixteen, had worked on steam- 
boats, toted lead ingots at Galena, done odd jobs on 
Long Island by Bellevue for the wood choppers, and 
helped curry horses at Brown’s hotel. The captain 
had found him at the hotel. One of Brown’s boarders, 
“One-thumbed” Thompson—he was suspected of 
being a ringleader in the horse stealing—had knocked 
the boy down. The captain had objected. 

Andy grinned a little to himself. That was the way 
the captain described the affair now. Actually what 
Andy remembered seeing (at the time he was on 
the floor, over against the wall, and a little sick at 
the stomach and dizzy from the blow) was a roaring 
whirlwind that knocked Thompson flat with an 
enormous paw, kicked a pistol out of his hand, and 
danced a jig on the fellow’s twisting form. Then the 
rest of Thompson’s gang had come crowding in. 
The captain, red and panting, had his belt pistol out. 

“Do you think you can mutiny on me?” he roared, 
as he gave Thompson a final kick. “By thunder, I’ve 
a notion to handle the lot of you!” 

By that time Brown, the hotel keeper—tall, dark, 
urbane—had come crowding in. He was sorry for the 
trouble, he said; high spirits on both sides doubtless; 
can’t we be friends, gentlémen, and how about a 
drink on the house? 

“Mr. Brown,” the captain had said, “you may be 
a fine man yourself, but you have the most confounded 
set of rascals here I ever laid eyes on. Good-day.” 
And to the boy: “Come along, Andy.” 


A NDY had followed him gladly. He had liked the 
captain before, and had thought once or twice 
about asking him for a job on his farm. But few 
farmers hired help, and the captain with his rusty 
coat and buckskin shirt didn’t look like the kind who 
would have money to spare. 

Neither did he. But between them, they did a fair 
job of farming for those days. They raised a little 
wheat and hauled it to the mill for grinding; built rail 
fences to hold the breeding herd of mares; rode over 


the hills regularly to locate and round up the straying 
young stuff. They had two pigs and half a dozen 
chickens. There was plenty of fish in the streams. 
Back in the hills, you could still find deer at times. 
Once in a while hunters went off on a month’s trip 
west and came back with buffalo hides. This was rare, 
though; the buffalo had moved to the other side of the 
Missouri, moving west as more Indians were forced 
from Illinois and Wisconsin into Minnesota and 
Towa. 

Andy hoped in the fall to go south with the captain 
on the long drive to Independence, Missouri. There, 
where outfits were fitted for the southwest trade, was 
the market for horses. Horses were the captain’s 
main crop. The trouble was that someone else was 
harvesting it. 

They had been losing horses lately. So had every- 
body else. But if the captain lost many more, there 
wouldn’t be any to take down to Independence, and 
there wouldn’t be any money coming in. And if the 
breeding herd were stolen too 

Andy took the captain’s pewter plate and filled it 
from the spider with bacon and hominy. He set it on 
the table and picked up his own wooden trencher. 
There was only one plate; the captain got that. 

Andy dipped his spoon in the hominy and then 
froze in position, with an ear cocked toward the door. 

““What was that?” he asked. 

The captain was reaching for his belt. He answered 
as he ran toward the door. 

*Rifle—might be Jim Wilkins.” 

Andy followed him outside. The woods came down 
too close to give much of a view. The shot was not 
repeated. 

“Get my glass,” ordered the captain, “I’m going 
aloft and have a look. If Jim caught any of that gang 
of Thompson’s, Ill offer to bury the corpse.” 

The telescope, relic of the days at sea, was on the 
mantel. Andy brought it back and watched the cap- 
tain, mighty agile for his weight, swing up through 
the branches of a tall elm. The captain had used the 
top branches of the tree as a lookout ever since he 
had come to the place. The forest cramped him, he 
said; he wanted to get where he could see out. 

Watching him climb (the captain had ordered the 
boy to stay on the ground to be ready to catch and 
saddle a horse if need arose), Andy began to wonder 
again what he and the captain were going to do to 
protect their herd. Everybody knew, or thought they 
knew, who the thieves were: a gang of men who hung 
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around Brown’s hotel in Bellevue, who seemed to have 
no way of making a living and who disappeared 
occasionally for weeks at a time. But catching them 
was a different matter. There was no use appealing 
to the sheriff; he was apparently afraid to take action 
against the suspected thieves. Yet if a few could be 
caught red handed and shot or hanged or whipped, 
the odds were that the rest might leave the neighbor- 
hood alone and do their stealing in fields where they 
had less trouble. 

But how could it be done? The horses couldn’t be 
kept up all the time. They must be allowed to range. 
And if they ranged, it was easy for a few, farthest 
from the house, to be picked up and driven off. If the 
thieves could be lured to steal from a watched 
pasture—— 

“It’s Jim, all right,” called down the captain, “but 
he’s just shooting at varmints—four-legged varmints.” 

He came down. The two went back to their supper. 
To Andy, chewing away at his hominy, came the 
recollection of his corn-hoeing chant of the afternoon: 
“Bait for catfish, bait for pick’rel, bait for—” This 
time he finished it: “‘ Bait for hoss thieves!”’ 

The captain was grumbling about keeping the sorrel 
mare within eyeshot of the house. She was his par- 
ticular pride; he knew the thieves would be after 
her next. 

“Better not take a chance. Stake her out,” he 
ordered. 

“*There’s good grass in that stretch up by the road,” 
ventured Andy. 

T= captain put down his fork and stared. ““That’s 

where those two-year-olds were last week before 
we missed them. These scoundrels would swing down 
along the road at night and grab her.” 

Andy scowled a little. He was thinking hard. Dared 
he risk the suggestion, even? “She'd make good 
bait,” he ventured. 

The captain looked at him. Andy could feel him- 
self getting red. The captain smiled. 

“*T see you’ve got some crazy notion,” he declared. 
“Well, spit it out.” 

Heartened, Andy went on. “It’s like putting out 
bait, sir, to catch a thief. The bait’s got to be good, 
but the thief mustn’t get away with it.” 

“Not if it’s that mare,” agreed the captain em- 
phatically. 

“Look here, then,’ said Andy. He scratched a 

(Continued on page 53) 
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“One of us’Il have 
to stay up to-night. 
Chambers tells me 
he lost three horses 
last night” 









]T WAS fortunate that 
young Richard Arm- 
stone should have met 
Sir Henry Morgan going 
to the attack on Porto 
Bello. For Dick had 
sworn to find Don Felix 
Mendenza and from him 
obtain his grandfather’s 
sword—Drake’s sword— 
and clear his father’s 
name of dishonor. 

Four hundred of the 
best fighters of their day 
finally storm'and capture 
the seemingly impregna- 
ble Spanish stronghold. 
Dick distinguishes him- 
self in the fight and that 
evening discovers the 
wounded body of Don 
Felix, who, when offered 
first aid, treacherously 
stabs Dick and departs 
with Drake’s sword. 

His life is saved by 
friends, but meanwhile 
Don Felix has escaped to 
the city of Panama. An 
expedition sent to relieve 
Porto Bello is ambushed 
by Morgan’s men and 
Morgan demands a ran- 
som or else he threatens 
to destroy the city. The 
governor of Panama 
leaves the fate of Porto 
Bello to its own citizens. 


PART III 


ICK slept poorly that night and was awake 
long before dawn. His wound gave him 
little pain, though it was far from healed, 
but coming events drove sleep from him. 

That day, after three terrible weeks, they would 
evacuate Porto Bello. 

Old Lyde burst suddenly into the room, shattering 
the revery. 

“Holy bones!” he cried, his pigtail trembling with 
emotion. “The priest is murdered!” 

“Friar Juan?” Dict. sat up in bed. 

“ Aye. ’? 

“Where?” 

“At the table in the garden where we left him last 
night. There’s a dagger thrust clean through his 
heart.” 

It was so. The Good Friar lay on the ground, his 
face still turned toward the stars. ‘Death in that place 
was so common a sight that no one longer wondered 
at it. Especially to old Lyde it had become during 
the past few weeks a kind of partner with whom he 
had worked on good terms, but now he hated it 
vehemently for this one thing it had done. He had 












lost friends before, plenty of them, but never had one 
been more regretted. 

“None of our lads did it,”’ he said fiercely. 

“He had nothing to rob,” Dick remarked. 

“But he had his enemies.” 

“You think a grudge has been paid?” 

“Aye, by some vermin who knew it was the last 
chance to saddle the crime on the English.” 

“Some Spaniard?” 

“You may lay to it. May Satan fry his hide! An 
honest man uses a gun or a sword, but a coward crawls 
in the grass with a dagger up his sleeve. Ah, well, the 
Good Friar is gone an’ there’s no gettin’ our hooks on 
his murderer in a town like this. The most as can be 
done now is to give him a church funeral.” 

“Go tell his brother monks, so they may care for 
the body,” Dick suggested. 

The morning was one of unusual quiet. For the 
first time in weeks active pillaging had ceased and the 
buccaneers stood by in the courtyard of San Jerome 
while the citizens paid their ransom, as Friar Juan 
had predicted they would. Piece by piece it was taken 
from its hiding places in gardens, cisterns and cellars 
and cast into the scales; gold rings, silver cups, 
trinkets of all sorts were scrupulously weighed and 
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tallied under the eye of Morgan. A hundred thousand 
pieces-of-eight was a heavy sum but less heavy than 
the heel of the conqueror. 

Dick was to go aboard the captain’s ship at noon, 
and to conserve his strength for the walk in the sun 
he lay on his bed as quietly as he could. At his 
bidding old Lyde was putting the house in order, for, 
though its contents were theirs as the spoils of war, 
they were leaving it as they had found it. The old 
man grumbled a bit for, after all, he was a buccaneer, 
but Dick refused to abuse a place that had sheltered 
him in a time of need. It was someone’s home and 
he was sentimental along that line just then because 
he was homesick. 

“There’s a monk waitin’ downstairs to dress yer 
wound. He says as how he’s been sent to take the 
Good Friar’s place. I give him a glance an’ told him 
that when he did that all the ships’ boys in the royal 
navy’d become admirals,” Lyde announced, re- 
entering the room. 

“You don’t fancy his looks?” Dick smiled. 

“He’s too pious.” 

“Ts that a fault?” 

“Sure it is. When a man’s got religion in :.is heart 
it ain’t drippin’ off his tongue.” 

“Well, send him up. I must be patched up once 
more before going to the ship.” 
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HE priest came up too softly to suit Dick, who was 
unconsciously listening for Friar Juan’s firm step. 
“The Senor will receive me?” he asked from the 
doorway. He was a small dark man with a gliding 
gait and an oily voice. 

“Come in, if you are a physician,”’ Dick said. 

“T heal as heaven wills.”” He crossed_the room 
quickly. 

**Make me seaworthy and leave some medicines to 
last till I reach Jamaica, where there are English 
surgeons. ”” 

“T only ask to serve.” He withdrew his hands 
from his robe and commenced the dressing, his soft 
fingers moving with undeniable skill. 

‘How does the wound look?” Dick asked. 

“Satisfactory, Sefior.” 

“Thanks to the Good Friar.” 

“May he rest in peace.” 

“Amen to that. Did you know him?” 

“Tt was my privilege.” 

“What do you think of his death?” 

“No man’s life is his own.”’ The priest’s hands 
trembled slightly as he applied some ointment from a 
jar. 

“Ts there a trace of his murderer?” 

“T think not, Sefior.” 

“T wish I might see him hanged. But I am afraid 
I won't.” 

“None may read the future.” 

“Why are your hands so cold?” 

“Heaven made me as I am.” 

“IT suppose so,” Dick said and remained silent as the 
dressing proceeded. 

“Is that all?” he finally asked, when the priest 
stepped back. 

“There is nothing more to be done.” 

“T am sorry I cannot reward you.” 

“T ask no reward in this world, Sefior.” 

““May you get what you deserve in the next.” 

The priest backed hastily toward the door. 

In half an hour Dick got up to dress, but his head 
ached and he sat down by a table. The heat was 
growing terrific; streams of sweat ran down his face, 
presently his whole body was bathed in it, while his 
throat and mouth were parched. He must drink and 
he started to call Lyde, but such an overpowering 
lethargy was upon him that he leaned his head on his 
hands instead. He knew that the pain was back in his 
side and that there was another in his head, but while 
he thought about them they grew dull and far away 
and did not matter. There was a moment’s fear of the 
fever and then that too ceased to trouble him. Behind 
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his eyes was a heaviness that 
bore down the lids, so he let 
them drop. His shou!ders 
sagged, pressing his forehead 
against the table. The boards 
felt soft. It was a good 
place to sleep. That 
steady jarring of the 


table? His heart? What ailed it? Never 





mind. Sleep was the thing. . . . Corn- 
wall. . . . Buccaneers. Drake’s 
sword. ... 


| ilps found him there and, being unable 
to revive him, ran for a pail of water 
from the'well in the garden. In the path 
he nearly collided with Gama, who had 
come in with a last gift of fruit. As the 
water was being drawn up he snapped an 
explanation over his shoulder and then 
hurried back, followed by the Indian. 
They carried Dick to the bed, where he lay as one 
dead except for a faint heart beat. His face was the 
color of wax and his body was cold. 

“It ain't the fever,” Lyde said, looking helplessly 
athim. “I knows the signs o’ that.” 

“No fever. Poison.” Gama declared. 

“P’ison!” Lyde gave him a look. “I've fixed his 
drink an’ victuals with my own hands an’ I’ve never 
seed a spider nor a snake in this house.” 

“The Good Friar must come quick,” Gama said. 

“Oh Lord that he might! But he’s dead.” 

“The Good Friar!” 

“Aye, murdered last night in the garden.” 

The Indian was silent for a full minute, then, 
“Who come here after he go?” he:asked. 

** Another priest.” 

“A small man, Sefior, dark like a cloud, soft-footed 
as a puma?” 

“Sure. A black little devil that walked like a cat 
stealin’ chickens. Ye know him?” Lyde spoke 
apprehensively. 

Without a word Gama bent over Dick and removed 
the bandages. ‘The wound gaped horribly, its edges 
angry red and radiating streaks of lesser color. 

**Holy bones!” Lyde cried. 

‘Poison,’ was all Gama said. 

Lyde caught him by the shoulders. 

“Ye mean that priest done it?” 

“No priest,” Gama _ explained 
calmly. “Once was, but church took 
away his shirt.” 

“Ye mean he was unfrocked?” 

Gama nodded. “He is bad. He isa 
friend of Don Felix.” 

As the truth struck Lyde he leaned 
against the wall. The work of Don 


Felix! He had dispatched the renegade 


priest from Panama to kill Dick and as 
a preliminary to that it had been nec- 
essary to dispose of Friar Juan, who g 


Morgan's fleet, 

Aes the osu 
with booty, mov 
slowly out of the 
harbor 





was no doubt his enemy as well. Once that was accom- 
plished, it had been simple to poison the boy’s wound. 

The old sailor ground his teeth. “I'll get him,”’ he 
cried, “‘if I has to foller him to the Spanish court an’ 
stick him like a pig under the king’s table.” 

He picked up his pistols, but Gama held him back. 
“In one hour I come again with medicine from tiie 
forest,’ he said. ““Youstay. Wash the young Sefior in 
much cold water in which there is charcoal. You will?” 

“Aye. The water we drinks here .is purified that 
way. I'll wash him in the whole ocean a bucketful at 
a time if it'll help him. ‘Ye can find somethin’ to 
fight this p’ison?”’ 

“T try.”” Gama was away like an arrow. 

In an hour he returned bringing several packets of 
leaves, some dry and some freshly picked. 

“He ain’t dead,”’ Lyde sang out hopefully, “but 
he’s still as limp as a cook’s apron string. I’ve been 
swabbin’ him every blessed minute.” 

Gama merely nodded. Opening Dick’s mouth, he 
placed one of the green leaves on his tongue and 
watched intently. In perhaps thirty seconds a slight 
tremor shook the boy. 

“Good!” the Indian mumbled and turned to the 
wound. 

Leaf by leaf, he applied his medicine. Some he pow- 
dered, some he used as plasters, his brown hands mov- 
ing deftly to the accompaniment of steadily muttered 
incantations. Finally fresh bandages were applied and 
he stood back for a long look at his patient. 

“Will he live?’’ Lyde asked fearfully. 

“Don’t know.” 

“What can I do for him on the ship?” 

“Bind leaves on tight every morning.” 
indicated a packet of them. 

The boom of a cannon cut them short. The ransom 
was paid, Porto Bello was free and Morgan was calling 
his men to the ships. 

“You won't sail with us?” Lyde asked. 

Gama shook his head. “‘Home here,” he said. 

“T suppose home is home, even if it’s only a palm 
hut in the woods.” Lyde turned to the door. “Stay 
with the lad till I get my mates to help carry him 
aboard in his bed. It'll be a rough v'yage fer him.” 

An hour later Morgan’s fleet, low in the water with 
booty, moved slowly out of the harbor to the sound of 
cannon and the playing of music. Among the last of 
the buccaneers to scramble aboard was one who had 
stayed to watch a knife duel between a small, dark 
priest and an old Indian. The Indian had driven the 
(Continued on page 50) 
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THE HAUNTED ISLAND 


By Kennedy Lyons 
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Jim listened and felt his skin 
turn to gooseflesh 


D4 RK and mysterious are the 
sea islands when night sweeps 
in from the troubled Atlantic and 
the winds moan through the great, 
untouched forests. 


HEIR beaches are graveyards for the 

white bones of oid ships tossed up since 

the days of Captain Kidd and the terrible 

Blackbeard. Their lagoons, slimy and dark 
and green on the surface, hide other bones, more 
fearful, and even the deep pine forests brood over 
forgotten mounds under which Indian chiefs and 
princesses rest with their weapons and beads, their 
pottery and idols. 

Behind these islands run the inland waterways 
of the South Atlantic, separating them from the 
mainland and providing the sole means of approach. 
They flow in from broad sounds, carve great bluffs 
at the foot of gnarled water oaks, then dart into the 
broad reaches of marsh towards the mainland. 

One night, at the foot of such a bluff, a cat-rigged 
sail-boat scratched its nose on the oyster-shell beach 
and two young men jumped out. Fifteen minutes 
later a small tent was pitched on the bluff above, 
a smoky pine fire did double duty in providing light 
and keeping the mosquitoes at bay, and two figures 
sprawled out comfortably in front of the flames. 

“For a member of the coast guard,” remarked one 
of the young men, “your choice of a vacation is 


remarkably like the postman’s famous holiday stroll.” 

Ensign Pierre Dance stretched himself luxuriously. 
“TI warned you, Jim, I was going to combine business 
with pleasure.” 

“Well, the trip’s nearly over, and we’ve had our 
share of pleasure. When does the business start, 
and what is it?” 

“To-night, and our business is 
—ghosts.” 

“Don’t, Pierre, don’t. These 
islands give me the willies at 
night as it is. That dark forest 
behind us is spooky. And the 
surf on the other side of the is- 
lands sounds like the rumble of 
doom. And ag 

**And the wind sighs and cries 
through the pine trees like a lost 
soul,” continued Pierre with a 
trace of irony. “It’s a regular 
heaven for good ghosts. But the 
ghost I want sings, and cries, and 
laughs crazily. It’s a well au- 
thenticated ghost, too. Some of 
the Negroes on the other end 
of the island have really heard 
“” 

“Or knows someone who has 
heard it,” amended Jim Bradley. 

‘**No,” insisted Pierre earnestly. 
“They've really heard it. Ive 
talked with them. It’s made me 
curious. I want to hear that 
ghost.” 

“And you lured me here to—” 

Pierre interrupted his friend’s 
heroics. ‘You know the layout 
of this island, Jim. It’s about 
ten miles long, and three or four 
across the middle. At the other 
end, the south end, lives a settle- 
ment of Negroes in the queer 
oyster-shell slave cabins that are 
all that’s left of the big house that 
burned. At this end there is a 
single cabin where the white man 
lives who scares off poachers and 
acts as general caretaker for the 
owner. On the ocean side of this 
end there is also that old Spanish 
fort, thrown up by the Florida 
Spaniards when Oglethorpe set- 
tled at Savannah. It’s a small 
affair, nearly covered by a sand dune now, but since 
time immemorial the tales surrounding this fort have 
been legion. Some say Captain Kidd’s treasure is 
buried nearby, guarded by the dead men who buried 
it. Some say the ghosts of prisoners who died in tor- 
ture haunt the place.” 

“T feel better,” laughed Jim. “I’m used to those 
ghosts. The kind that everyone learns about second- 
hand.” 


“ (NORRECT. Anyway, the colored folks never 

cared to visit the place after dark. Tales are 
handed down among them as to the fate of foolhardy 
people who did go there at night. Well, about a 
year ago there was a young Negro, called Joe, who 
got curious about the place. He allowed he was 
going there some dark night and grab a ghost and 
make him tell about the pirate’s treasure. One 
dark and moonless night he departed from his end 
of the island, disappeared into the forest, and ° 

**__and was never seen again, I suppose.” 

“Wrong. He was seen the next day. His body, 
without a wound on it, came floating in from the 
sea near the darkies’ settlement.” 

In spite of his twentieth century training, a chill 
ran up and down Jim’s spine. He looked at Pierre, 
hoping to find that he was joking. But his friend was 
serious. 

“Shortly after that,” he continued, the resinous 
flames throwing his face into strange relief, “some 
white fishermen heard of Jim’s fate, and determined 
to investigate. They took a couple of darkies with 
them, and one dark night they visited the old fort. 


They approached it by water, coming in from the 
sound. They landed on the beach, and as they ap- 
proached the fort they heard what sounded like a 
darkey singing. The two dusky brethren nearly 
turned gray. They swore it was Joe’s voice, singing 
the same song he used to sing and strum on the 
banjo. The singing stopped, and the voice began to 
cry, a weird cry that got under the skins of even the 
white men. Then it broke into hysterical laughing. 
By this time the men were nearly at the fort. The 
voice seemed to come from within the place and that 
final, crazy laugh, interspersed with snatches of Joe’s 
song, in what sounded like Joe’s voice, was too much 
for all concerned. They beat a hasty retreat. Since 
then one or two others have ventured to approach 
the place at night, and swore they heard the same 
voice.” 

“And we—we are going there to-night?” Jim 
tried to make his tone appear casual, bit it was 
useless, 

“Tm going,” said Pierre. “I’ve been over the 
ground during the daytime. Nothing unusual there. 
So I’m going to see what happens on a night like this. 
Want to come?” 

“Why, er, of course I want to come.” Jim laughed 
in hollow notes. “It’s all nonsense, of course. But 
does your commission really require you to hunt 
down ghosts?” His tone was hopeful. Possibly 
Pierre could decide he was overstepping the duties 
of a coast guard ensign. 

“TI guard against all dangers that threaten the 
coast,” laughed Pierre. ‘“‘And besides I don’t like 
ghosts—and dead men’s bodies that float homeward 
with no marks on them.” 

Jim wished he hadn’t brought up that latter sub- 
ject just as they were about to start their journey. 
It made his hair rise and his heart pump, and he 
suddenly discovered that although he didn’t believe 
in ghosts, well, he wished the forest weren’t quite so 
dark, or the pines quite so restless. For Pierre had 
decided that they would go through the forest, and 
not sail around the end of the island. 

“T want to stop by and see José. 
who takes care of the island.” 

“Do we have to walk through the forest?’’ asked 
Jim. “Can’t we cut across to the beach and follow 
ae 

“No. There’s a cove that cuts in from the ocean 
just before you get to the fort by way of the beach. 
It blocks us. The forest path is dark, but I'll wager 
there'll be no ghost until we get to the fort.” 


He’s the fellow 


IM was temporarily reassured by Pierre’s matter-of- 

fact tone. But when they left the dim light of 
the waning moon and plunged into the forest depths 
where even the stars were curtained by the foliage 
overhead, he felt his vague uneasiness return. He 
jumped at every sound. He strained his eyes to 
pierce the blackness that enveloped them, and when- 
ever a few pale rays of moonlight filtered through the 
limbs above, his imagination pictured fantastic 
shapes. 

Pierre knew the way thoroughly, although occa- 
sionally he flashed his light to assist him. The 
path seemed endless. The murmur of the surf, 
usually difficult to distinguish above the wind through 
the pines, changed to a deep roar, then subsided 
again to a murmur, as their path approached and 
receded from the beach. Sometimes the pines thinned 
out, giving way to palmetto-fringed swamps or lagoons. 
Then the tall trees closed around them again, and 
Jim found himself listening against his will for the 
eerie laugh of the ghost. 

Finally Pierre stopped and showed Jim a point of 
light through the trees ahead. ‘“José’s place,” he 
said laconically. Simultaneously a dog barked, and 
Jim’s fear departed. This was something he could 
understand. 

“Going to stop in?”’ he asked. 

“On the way back. Let’s go to the fort first.” 

As they passed the little cabin, the dog, as though 
reprimanded, ceased his barking, but no one ap- 
peared at the door. Jim noticed that the cabin was 
very near the northern end of the island, in fact. 
only a cleared field separated it from the sound. 
Pierre headed directly for the ocean, however, fol- 
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lowed reluctantly by his friend who was loath to 

enter the comfortless woods again after this brief con- 

tact with something human. For perhaps a quarter 

of a mile they proceeded when Pierre stopped so quiek- 

ly that Jim, close on his heels, collided with him. 
“Listen,” whispered Pierre sharply. 

Jim listened, and felt his skin turn into gooseflesh. 
Above the distant rumbling of the surf, above the 
moaning wind, he caught the unmistakable melody 
of a darkey song. The tune was familiar to him, and 
as he listened to the melancholy voice of the unseen 
singer, the words came back. 


Bury yo trubbles in de bosom 0 de Bord, 
Bury yo’ trubbles in de bosom 0 de Lord, 
Bury yo’ trubbles in de bosom o’ de Lord, 
An’ be washed in de blood o’ de Lamb. 


The song ceased with a long drawn out wail. “‘Joe’s 
favorite song,” remarked Pierre quietly. ““We must 
be approaching the fort.”’, 

Before Jim could protest he had started on again. 
There was nothing to do but to follow. Not for 
worlds would he be left alone in that spooky forest. 
Besides, who was afraid of ghosts? Not he! Not 

“What's that?” he demanded in a throaty whisper. 
Pierre had‘heard it too, and together they stopped in 
their tracks. Again that melancholy voice rose above 
the noise of the surf, but this time it was like a muffled 















cry of terror, followed by wails and groans. It rose and 
fell through the scale of all terrifying human emotions, 
something weird and eerie, yet withal so real and 
poignant as to leave its listeners wrapped in terror. 


TERRE found his voice first. ‘There’s the beach 
ahead,” he whispered huskily. For some reason 
loud talking seemed unnecessarily hazardous. “You 
can just make out the outlines of the fort against 
that sand dune next to the inlet. Want to go in?” 
Before Jim could answer the air seemed full of the 
most inhuman, unworldly laughter that the two 
young men had ever heard. ‘To their strained nerves 
it seemed to come from ahead, from behind, from all 
sides. ‘Then suddenly the voice broke into snatches 
of its former song, then into hair-raising wails, then 
back again to the nerve-shattering laughter made all 
the more terrible by the sinister forest from which 
it seemed to come, 

**Shall we—go to the fort?” asked Pierre. 

“IT shan’t,” whispered Jim firmly. “I’ve no desire to 
come floating i in from the sea with or without wounds 
on my body. I don’t know what all this means, but 
I’m scared. It’s too dark to fool around here.” 

“We'll come back in the morning,” assented 
Pierre. There was relief in his voice. “I wanted to 
verify the laughing ghost. I did, right enough. Good 
heavens, it’s off again!” 

The restless ghost was singing this time, the same 
old song in the same minor key that lent it poignancy 
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and uncanniness. Without a word more Pierre and 
his friend turned back into the opaque gloom of the 
forest. As they retraced their steps the rustle of 
the wind and pines gradually overlaid the voice of the 
unseen singer and obliterated it just as it broke into 
its dreadful, senseless laughter. Only the sounds of 
the forest and distant surf could be heard. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Jim. ‘Let’s stop in at José’s 
and pinch ourselves.” 

“I was going to do that very thing. Wonder what 
he thinks of his nocturnal singer.” 

A knock at José’s door brought ready admittance. 
The fisherman invited them in with beady eyes. “* You 
ain’t huntin’ or fishin’?’’ he asked them suspiciously. 

**We will be to-morrow,” said Pierre, producing a 
note. “Here’s permission from the owner. To-night 
we're running from a ghost.” 

“So you've’ been to the old fort. Catch me goin’ 
there at night! I heard that thing once. It’s Joe’s 
ghost. He went there once an’ the ghosts what was 
there got him.” 

**Do you really believe it’s a ghost?” asked Pierre. 

“Treckon so. But I sure ain’t goin’ to investigate.” 

Pierre took a quick glance around the room, lit up 
by a smoky kerosene lamp. The usual fisherman’s 
paraphernalia was scattered about. An old phono- 
graph and a collection of ancient records sat on a 
table, together with an out-dated radio set. José 
noted his glance. 

“Keeps me from gettin’ too lonely,” he said, indi- 
cating the radio. “Like to listen toa tune?”’ Without 
waiting for an answer, he turned on the switch. An 
old loud-speaker blared forth a dance tune with much 
squawking and crackling. The music stopped and 
the announcer’s voice broke upon them to tell all 
concerned that the music came from station W—A— 
T—Kk. Pierre looked interested at this, and went 
over to examine the radio. 

“Tt ain't bad for an old set,” remarked José com- 
placently. ‘It sounds better than the phonygraph.” 

There was no doubt of that. Pierre wound up 
the machine and played a record. But the sound 
(Continued on page 55) 


“The game’s up, Jose,” 
he said quietly 
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Take care of the pence; for the pounds will 
take care of tnemselves. 








If you would be sure that you are beginning 
RIGHT — begin to SAVE. 
—Theodore Roosevelt. 











—Anonymous. 








There can be no economy where there is no 
efficiency. —Disraeii. - 






I’d rather talk of pennies and save them, than 
theorise in millions and save nothing. 
—Calvin Coolidge. 













A creative economy is the fuel of magnificence. 
—Emerson. 






If a man empties his purse into his head, no 
man can take it away from him; an investment 
in knowledge always pays interest. 

—Benjamin Franklin. 



















A man may, if he knows not how to save as he 
gets, keep his nose all his life to the grindstone 
and die not worth a groat at last. 

—Benjamin Franklin. 











Ability is a poor man’s wealth. 
Saving something every month develops self- 
control. —Goethe. 













Seek not proud riches, but such as thou may’st 
get justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and 
leave contentedly; yet have no abstract nor 
friarly contempt of them. —Bacon. 







Those who practice Thrift never fail entirely; 
they may not attain the highest success, but 
they will never know the dread and sting of 
Poverty. —S. W. Straus. 












Let it, however, be remembered that he who 
has money to spare has it always in his power to 
benefit others, and of such power a good man 







A boy ought to iearn early in life to budget his 
expenses and to maintain a bank account. 















































—Adolph Lewisohn. | must always be desirous. — Johnson. 
HE boy who has learned to be Thrifty has made a big step toward a The money a boy earns means three times as much to him as the money 
happy and useful life. While I would not, perhaps, go so far as to say somebody has given him. Earning money in a worth-while way, is one of 
that the unthrifty boy is doomed to failure, I do believe that it is exceptional the best experiences a boy can have. That is one of the reasons why we in 
for one to make a success in life who has not learned Thrift in boyhood. I Scouting encourage boys to earn the price of their uniform and equip- 
know of no habit that is more fundamentally connected with a boy’s future ment. 
happiness than the habit of Thrift. It is not what we earn nor what we Theodore Roosevelt once said, “Thrift is common sense applied to 
spend that measures what we are worth; it is what we save. The boy, spending.” Wise spending does not indicate extravagance or lack of Thrift. 
who invests his time and natural abilities in a way {o bring him a proper Be sure you receive value for what you spend. Inadequate or shoddy goods 
return, who spends prudently, gives wisely and saves consistently, is using are extravagant at any price. Spend only for worth-while things. 
the same principles that will govern his success in future life. — ; Share with others less fortunate than yourself. Unselfishness has made 
In developing the Scout Law we very definitely placed emphasis on Thrift. possible most of our splendid public enterprises and institutions. Libraries, 
The Ninth Scout Law reads, A Scout is Thrifty. He does not wantonly museums, colleges and universities, scholarship funds, even the program of 
destroy property. He works faithfully, wastes nothing, and makes the best Scouting, are advantages that most of us could never enjoy were it not that 
use of his opportunities. He saves his money so that he may pay his own some generous-hearted persons have ; 
way, be generous to those in need, and helpful to worthy objects. He may shared their prosperity with others. 
work for pay, but must not receive tips for courtesies or Good Turns.” Finally, save. Maintain a bank 
Thrift is also a part of the Second and First Class Scout Requirements. onsanial aa aid .< it systematically 
4 In order to learn a thing we must do it. That is the Scout method, a regular part of your Aaa Sion 
" Learning by Doing. So, in order to learn Thrift, a boy must first heel siseount tren tadiestion of your 
practice it. Most character development as well as 
boys of high- your progress. Do not draw on your 
ty school age have —_ savings for current expenses. 
earned | some The basis of your Thrift Program 





oe thes ei should be a budget. Every boy should 
ae this te a make a budget of his income and ex- 
ean AED ie ni penditures, so that he may spend, 
But the be a share and save, wisely. Planned 
is Thrift A ts spending is the secret of saving. Con- 
defi ‘ob ae sult with your local banker, school 
. vidi a teacher, Scout leader, or some other 
— o ar - $8 qualified person. Having made a wise 

pon" ga pes ae budget, stick to it. 
His ‘wemteica e Thrift builds character in a very 
Thrift involves positive way. For nearly twenty-two 
‘ha ghiliby to. do years the Boy Scouts of America have 
us things: been helping to promote the Thrift 
3 idea. I hope that every boy will 










































1. Earn lay the foundations for his future 
2. Spend wisely welfare by practicing it, and on a 
3. Share basis of Thrift will build himself for 
4. Save service and successful living. 
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Seven Troops gathered two tons of clothing in community’s 
jirst such effort in Fremont, Ohio 








These Washington, D. C., Scouts load quantities of food . ; ‘ : 
and clothing for Salvation Army distribution a He In Oklahoma City, Okla., Scouts in one 
hour placed 25,000 of these Community 
"und doorknob tags 


St. Louis, Mo., Scouts deliver 750,000 
booklets in one day to open Community 
Fund Campaign 


ES 


(Above) Cooperating with Ameri- 

can Legion, Grand Forks, N. D., 

Scouts collect clothing for drought 

ie ne sufferers 

ons ; : ; . : (Right) Akron, Ohio, Scouts, as one j , 

— £ p, mage Ay ama ry ain nd of several helptul activities, place A fine total of food, clothing and 
‘ Community Fund posters shoes is — 4 Salt Lake City, 

tab, Scouts 








Fifteem tons of clothing in two hours is remarkable result of Scout 
effort in Trenton, N. J. 


it ig: sca iene Saas icing 





Gs f 


Clothing collection for the needy gets under Tons of garments collected by Boy Scouts in Bayonne, N. J. Four Thousand ‘Scouts comb. Buffalo, N. .Y., for clothing 
way in Toledo, Ohio in Goodwill Industries Drive (Concluded on page 58 ) 
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WHATS NEW IN THE NEWS 


> M ILFORD BROWN, nineteen, Forrest Fansher, 
sixteen, and Orville Siegenthaler, eighteen, all 
of Oklahoma, as a team, won the National Cattle 

Judging Contest in St. Louis 


OMER DUNHAM, young radio amateur of 
Detroit, picked up the description of a man 
wanted in Canton, Ohio, for murder. Dunham 
phoned the description to the police, who arrested 
a suspect who later confessed his guilt 


AYMOND ‘iin AWARDED 

I. MOEL- A three prizes in a recent 
LER, wnineteen- @ handicraft exhibit, Edgat 
vear-old Con- ; Eskridge, of Los Angeles, shows a series 
necticut boy, portraying the evolution of ancient ships he 


whose Napole- em made out of old bottle corks 
onic coach won , ; ; 


him a scholar- 
ship for showing 
the greatest 
amount of ““Yan- 
kee Ingenuity” 





HE title “Champion Boy Farmer of America” 

and a thousand-dollar prize were awarded to 

Glenn Farrow, twenty, of Danville, Ark., by the 
Kansas City Star 


RUTCHES 

do not stop 
Mack Kesler, 
nineteen -year- 
old Eagle Scout 
of the University 
of Utah. He isa 
tennis player of 
note and engages 
in all other sports 


H ENRI VAN HOOF, 17-year-old Holland boy, won the 

Sixth International Oratorical Contest held in Washington. 

: Dr. Ballou presents cup, while Gerard Cournoyer of Canada, and 
= © Martin Krieger of Germany, 2nd and 3rd, resbectively, look on 
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— emmanennee i meee ' ee 1 ww i ~ HE largest miniature railroad 
(['HIRTEEN-year-old William H. Tolson III, | (eae ‘ N, Se, BON in the pane These New York 
of Greenville, N. C, has received a special eee — ey “Fe. ~ boys are studying railroading on 
scholarship at William and Mary College, after K = a - Sone . me) «62 automatic system containing a 
distinguishing himself as an orator in high sc — 3 Si! mile of track shoe. 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY 


UST to think that on New Year’s, of all days 
in the year, the Licking River was frozen over 
from its mouth at the Ohio almost: to its 
source! But, that is not the only wonder, the 

river was covered with what we boys called “Black 
Ice,” that is, new strong ice unspoiled by snow and 
not cut up by skaters. It was that delightful sort 
of musical ice—the ice that sings an accompaniment 
to each stroke of one’s skate! ‘To our mind no famous 
Prima Donna, in the opera, ever sang half so sweetly. 
In imagination I can hear it now, Listen, boys, Listen! 
THRU R-R-R-R-R — THRU R-R-R-R-R-R-R — 
THUR-R-R-R-R-R-R-R! 

Glory be! I wonder if anybody, since the worid 
began, was half as happy as we were, after we put on 
our skates and had started up the Licking River for 
the mysterious and distant parts unknown. The sky 
was blue, the sun was shining, the air was brisk and 
sharp, but it was not uncomfortably cold. The upper 
stretches of the river, beyond the mouth of Bank Lick, 
had never been explored by us; in winter we seldom, 
if ever, had good ice so far up stream and in summer 
the distance was 
too great to row a 
heavy skiff or for 
an ordinary hike, 
but now? Distance 
made little differ- 
ence to us as we 
glided over the ice 
with scarcely an ef- 
fort on our part. 

My old bachelor 
uncle had given me 
a Christmas present 
of a pair of “Club 
skates,” the posses- 
sion of them added 
immeasurably to 
my personal joy. 
They were the first 
skates I had ever 
seen which could be 
fastened on one’s 
foot without the use 
of troublesome 
leather straps. All 
one had to do with 
a club skate was to 
have the shoemaker 
cut a hole in the 
heels of one’s shoes 
and to fasten over 
the openings a metal 
plate with a sort of 
key hole in it. When 
I put on the skate 
I held it at right 
angle to my foot and 
slipped the knob on 
the heel of the skate 
into the hole just 
described; then by 
turning the skate so 
as to fit the foot 














properly the heel 
was locked to the 
shoe. Great! The 
1932 


By Dan Beard 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


next thing was simply to fasten the two side clamps 
to the side of the sole of the shoe by twisting the 
hand screw underneath and the deed was done. The 
whole operation did not take two minutes. 

But, not so with our old wooden skates with their 
long blades ending in a spiral which curved over the 
toe of the shoe, and with a sharp spike in the heel; 
also a heel strap to go around the ankle and ‘a toe 
strap to go crossways over the instep. With the 
wooden skates one must stamp one’s foot .down 
hard in order to drive the point of the sharp spike on 
the skate into the heel of the shoe. After that, it 
was often necessary for us to poke sticks and’ chips 
under the straps to make them fit tight enough to 
hold the skate firmly on the foot and it ofttimes hap- 
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pened that the tight straps stopped the free circula- 
tion of the blood and made our feet awfully cold, and 
in no small danger of being frost-bitten. 

This New Year’s Day it was not necessary for any- 
body to wish us a happy New Year—IT WAS A 
HAPPY NEW YEAR! On, on we went, past the 
old sawmill on the bank where the kingfishers had 
their nests in the summer time, up to the “riffels”’ at 
Cole’s Garden where the big crawfish lived in the 
warm weather, way on beyond that to the wilderness 
at the mouth of Bank Lick, where great blue channel 
catfish could be seen under the clear ice, then up 
further still until we came to the great forest that then 
covered that ground and a log house in a clearing. 
The log house was also a sort of store and there we 
purchased some loaves of home-made bread and some 
smoked herrings. 

Then we came sweeping back into the now crowded 
ice, below the suspension bridge, O, Boy! Weren't 
we the hard boiled explorers! Each of us had the 
part of a loaf of bread under his arm and a dried her- 
ring grasped in one hand. It was most gratifying to 
our boyish vanity 
to note how all the 
boys under the 
bridge looked at us 
enviously; how all 
the men smiled hap- 
pily because per- 
chance, we re- 
minded them of the 
time when they, too, 
were happy kids like 
us. And the girls? 
I can see them now, 
looking shyly at us 
out of the corner of 
their eyes. There 
was Clara, Matty, 
Fanny, Ella, all 
were there with 
their long hair hang- 
ing down their backs 
and their “girl's 
skates” with shoe- 
like toe straps, fit- 
ting neatly over 
their bronze shoes. 


E HAD come 

down from the 
great unknown 
back to civilization, 
but after our tri- 
umphant entry was 
over, how tame it 
allseemed! The 
once clear ice was 
all cut up here by 
hundreds of skates, 
so that it was like 
snow all over the 
surface. In_ the 
nooks and corners 
on the ice, the in- 
evitably fancy 

(Concluded on 
page 36) 
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{1) THE WORLD’S TALLEST LIGHTHOUSE now stands on tiny Lehua Island, one of the Hawaiian 

group, on a ledge 707 feet above the Pacific. Because Lehua is very hazardous to climb, the light 
is so equipped with electrical devices that it will keep on shining for a year, unattended. Light- 
houses usually stand but 100 to 200 feet above the water, though one on the California coast rises 
to 422 feet. 


[2] NEW ISLANDS HAVE POPPED UP, down under the equator off the coast of Brazil. They prob- 

ably are the tops of volcanic mountains. They may disappear overnight. In 1911, one suddenly 
came up for air near Trinidad, just north of Brazil, was claimed by England, dropped from sight and, 
eighteen years later, again bobbed up and is still above water. Falcon Island, in the South Pacific, 
first appeared in 1865, then vanished; twenty years afterward it reappeared and dove under again; 
three years later it came up to stay. 


[3] KNOWN AS THE “8000,” the biggest and most powerful locomotive in the world is now at work 

on the Canadian Pacific Railroad in Canada. It is a hundred feet long, weighs 400 tons, and was 
built to pull a train weighing 6,000 tons. On its first tryout it easily hauled a loaded train that was more 
than a mile long and weighed 7,691 tons, equal to three normal trains on that road. 


[4] SHOOTING THE MAIL from station to station, in huge torpedoes, electrically driven, with a 
two-bladed propeller at each end, is the idea of a German engineer who has devised such a torpedo 
to run at high speed over cables strung at about the height of a Scout. 


[5] THE FIRST MAN TO WALK ACROSS THE ENGLISH CHANNEL is Karl Naumestnik, an 
Austrian school teacher. He appeared on the French coast in swimming costume, placed his feet 

in a pair of the new water skis, resembling very small kayaks that have become popular in Austria 

during the last year, and started out. Eight hours afterward, he stepped ashore at Dover, England. 


[6] ICE 9,840 FEET THICK, shading off to 2,296 feet, fills the mountain-rimmed “bowl,” or interior, 
of Greenland, according to the German Expedition now studying that strange land. 


THE FATHOMETER is a new instrument that enables seamen to tell exactly how near their 
vessel’s keel is to the bottom of the ocean, without measuring or “sounding.” 


ROAJ* ORK DONE BY ELEPHANTS in Texas! In order to get the new Spencer Highway 

between Houston and the coast completed on schedule, a herd of idle circus elephants near-by was 
drafted. Crowds watched the huge beasts switch cars of gravel, push heavily loaded trucks out of 
mud-holes, lift logs, spray fountains of water on the roadway, and do everything else asked of them. 


{9} BIRDS WITH THUMBS were among many rare kinds brought back to the National Museum 

at Washington by an expedition sent into Brazil and Venezuela .for specimens. There were the 
hoatzins, which have thumbs on their wings when young, seemingly to enable them to climb back into 
their nests if they fall out. 


[10] A CAT’S BRAIN HAS AN ELECTRICAL CURRENT which will transmit human speech 
entering in one ear, over the auditory nerve to a telephone connection held to the opposite ear, 
according to finding of the Harvard Medical School. 
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[11] CAT’S EYES CAN SEE light from the smallest stars, that is hardly perceptible on a photographic eae ZZ pat tt 
D plate exposed to it for ten minutes—and not at all toa man’s eyes. This discovery has been made <i - Al Aa 
* by Erich Murr, a biologist of Koenigsberg, Russia. Fe |e Clie gai a 
8 {12} WHO SHOT THE ARROWS found in prehistoric monsters that roamed the plains of Texas 
and Nebraska 250,000 years ago? These beasts, with shoulder-blades fully five feet across and 
three feet wide, were certainly good targets. Excavators have unearthed skeletons of more than one 
re such beast, with arrows buried beneath their shoulder-blades. 
“ 
1, [13] VAMPIRES, THAT ARE REAL BATS, suddenly appeared last year in the Island of Trinidad, 
Cy and killed men, cattle and horses in a mysterious manner, causing superstitious terror. The bats 
1s settled on their victims’ toes and, apparently by fanning their wings to produce local anesthesia so that 
their bites were not felt, sucked blood away. The noted scientist, Charles Darwin, is said to have been 
k the first man to have caught a vampire bat in this act. 
Ls [14] ANIMALS HAVE SHRUNK in size since the jolly days of the dinosaurs. They are still shrink- 
€ ing; the biggest are being killed off. Before they disappear altogether, a great Zoological Garden 
is being set up in the heart of Africa, by a group of eminent scientists from different countries. An 
International Research Station is being erected in a compound consisting of a menagerie, aviary, green- 
: house, museums, library, photographic studios, offices, workshops and living quarters. 
0 
[15] THE SANDS OF TIME, in Greece, have yielded to Dr. David M. Robinson, of Johns Hopkins 
University, the buried city of Olynthus, founded over 5,000 years ago. At one time it was the 
n capital of the Chaldic League, the first League of Nations. It had modern streets and avenues, facing 
t which were rows of two-story houses with narrow courts between. The houses had bathtubs and shower 
a baths, but evidently negroes poured the water on the bathers, which then drained off through pipes. 
[16] SCIENTIFIC GROUPS FROM UNIVERSITIES and museums are scattered all over the world 
rs seeking facts about prehistoric beasts, ancient cities, strange peoples, birds and fishes. These 
groups are in Africa, Egypt, South America, Syria, the Himalaya Mountains, China, Arabia, and other 
' countries, including our own. 
ir 
[17] “COLORADO” means “red.”” The Colorado, our fifth longest river, flows through arid lands, 
rushes through deep canyons and, where it cuts through mountains containing iron oxide, is tinted 
y red; hence its name. In 1864 the Government spent $100,000 on an irrigation canal along the Colorado 
is for the Indians in Arizona, the first project of its kind in America. To-day the biggest contract of any 
of kind ever made by the Government is for the lassoing of the Colorado so as to make its flood waters \—\ AB 
available through controlled power. Congress authorized a total of $165,000,000 to carry out this \ KF 
plan. The erection of the Hoover Dam at Boulder Canyon at a cost of $49,000,000, has been begun. QA 2 
m The dam, 650 feet thick at its base, will rise between massive hills of rock to 732 feet above the river aan. 
1e bed, and will be finished off at the top with an automobile highway, 45 feet wide, across it. The water 
0 behind the dam will form a lake 120 miles long and 70 feet deep, enough water to cover the State of 
New York a foot deep. The dam will be completed by 1938. Two million acres of orchard and farm 
land will be irrigated. The electrical power to be generated will be worth over $7,000,000 a year. 
h (Concluded on page 36) 
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Washington’s Supervisor 

1. I live in Spokane, Wash. Where can I get an 
amateur license? 

2. How old must I be to get one? —B1LLy BYERs. 

1. Radio Supervisor, Federal Building, Seattle, 
Wash. ; 

2. There is no age limit if you can pass the examina- 
tion. Send to the supervisor for application blanks. 


License Data 

1. Can a crystal set be used for transm itting? 

2. Can I get a station license and not have an oper- 
ator’s license, and if so, where? 

3. Can a 201-A tube be used for trans- 
mission and can a 45-volt “‘B”’ battery be 
used for the plate supply? 

4. Can an old style variable condenser 
designed for a receiving set be used in a 
transmitter?p—Joun NELSON. 

1. No. 

2. Yes, but the station can not be ope- 
rated unless the operator in charge has a 
license. Oklahoma is in the fifth radio dis- 
trict, the headquarters of which are 
the Customhouse, New Orleans, La. Apply 
to the Federal Radio Supervisor at that 
point for a license. 

8. Yes. 

4. No. 

Ground for Auto Set 

1. How can a good ground be obtained 
when installing a radio in an automobile? 

2. Do you know where and how I can get 
a diagram of a one-tube, up-to-date receiving 
sel? 

3. What is a good book on amateur radio? 
—Srvuart D. Cowan. 


Amateurs 
Volunteer for 
Code Practice 


VCLUNTEER nation-wide network of amateur radio stations 
is now broadcasting information and code instruction to help 
Twenty stations are operating on fixed schedules 
in the 1,750 kilocycle wave band used by the amateur stations. 

Those interested in a complete list of stations sending code practice 
in all parts of the country can get it from the American Radio Relay 
League, Hartford, Conn. 
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How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 


Only questions of general interest will be published. 
Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 
Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 


Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 


2 Park Avenue, New York. 









1. Use the frame of the car as the ground. 

2. American Radio Relay League, Hartford, Conn. 
Specify if you want a short-wave circuit or one for 
broadcast reception. 

3. “Radio Amateur’s Handbook,” published by 
American Radio Relay League. They also have a 
good booklet on “‘How to Become a Radio Amateur.” 


Tuning for Music 
Are there any short-wave broadcasting stations that 
send out music? I have a one-tube short-wave receiver 
but get only dots and dashes —Masao Roxin. 
Yes, there are a number of such stations; many of 
them are associated with the regular 
broadcast transmitters and send out the 









beginners. 


same programs. Among these stations 
are WGY, WABC, KDKA, and WLW. 
Tune slowly and carefully through the 
short wave band and you will find them. 


Short-Wave Sets 

1. I wish to know where I can buy a 
short-wave set. 

2. Must I have a license to listen in on 
short waves?—WI1L.L1AM Divine. 

1. Sparks Chard has had so many ques- 
tions of this type that he will name three 
places: Norden-Hauck Co., Marine Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa.; DeForest Radio 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., and Pilot Radio 
& Tube Co., 323 Berry St., Brooklyn, 
i es # 

2. No, but if you transmit a license is 
required. 

Amateur Code 

What code is used by the radio amateurs? 
—Morcan BENNETT. 

Continental. 











SHIPS THAT CARRY RADIO 


HEN ships first carried wireless it was a triumph 
if they could talk with shore stations 100 miles 
away. Even in 1919, when the S. S. George Washing- 
ton took President Wilson to the Peace Conference, 
the ship’s wireless on the first trip lost contact with 
American shore stations when about 600 miles out. 
It was forced to relay the messages through the more 
powerful transmitters aboard the convoy ships 
U.S. S. Pennsylvania and U. S. S. New Mexico. On 
4 the final trip with Mr. Wilson and his staff to France 
i! the George Washington carried an arc transmitter, and 
when the ship steamed into Brest Harbor a 600-word 
dispatch was copied at Otter Cliffs, Me., without the 
* loss of a word. That was heralded as a triumph in 
wireless. A ship was able to send a 
message across the Atlantic! 
Today short-wave apparatus enables 
i a ship to talk ‘round the world. A 
recent experience of the S. S. Santa 
Maria with a new  vacuum-tube 
transmitter illustrates this point to 
perfection. During the first day’s 
sail out of New York bound for 
i, southern waters, the ship was in 
% communication with Portished, Eng- 
land, San Francisco, and Norddeich, 
Germany. All reported strong signals. 
Two days later Otchishi, Japan, picked 
up the messages from the Santa 
Maria’s aerial wires. 
ar The usual ship’s transmitter oper- 
ates on the 600-meter channel or 
i on a longer wave, with communication 
i restricted to several hundred miles 
4) on an average. But when short waves 
ef are employed the mileage of the range 
is greatly extended. 

Daylight formerly dropped an 
ethereal curtain around ships at sea. 
Their signals would be strong all 
night. Then suddenly they would 
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begin to fade, and some would vanish in an instant. 
The operator on shore was aware what had happened. 
The eastern sky was showing the first trace of dawn, 
and that meant that the ship would not be heard 
from again until derkness arrived. 

One night during the World War a battleship was 
heard calling for a shore station to answer. The 
operator at Otter Cliffs replied, and the ship sent a 
dispatch in code. The message was wired to Washing- 
ton and the next morning an answer was telegraphed 
to the Maine station for transmission. When night 
came Otter Cliffs began to call, but there was no 
answer. It was an important message, so other 
stations along the coast also tried to signal the 


vessel. They tried and tried, but it was three nights 
later that Jupiter, Florida, finally established contact 
with the battleship, far east of Bermuda. 

Today that would not be likely to happen, because 
short waves are available. If the sunlight reduces 
the range of a certain short wave then another can be 
used that will penetrate the daylight without absorp- 
tion. There are some waves, that work to perfection 
at night, but are useless in the daylight, while others 
span long distances from sunrise to sunset, but are 
worthless as soon as twilight turns into darkness. 

The World War helped to reveal the value of short 
waves. For a long time the Allies were puzzled how 
the German submarines communicated with each 

other, because they seldom heard’ 
their wireless. It was finally dis- 
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Broadcasting a dramatic sketch, this particular one being “the March of Time,” on the 
air Friday nights at 8:30 o'clock over W ABC’s network. Note the boy has a prominent part 


covered that they were using waves 
about 75-meters long, far below the 
tuning range of the ordinary receiving 
sets, which were combing the ether 
from 200 to 23,000 meters. 

Today ships not only carry radio 
apparatus powerful enough to talk 
with either shore from mid-ocean but 
they have radiophone, and the S. S. 
Leviathan is so equipped that pas- 
sengers can telephone to shore to talk 
with friends at home. 

When the S. S. Titanic sank and 
its lifeboats were hurriedly dropped 
over the side the occupants had to 
trust to fate that the SOS from the 
big ship had been heard by a vessel 
that would rush to the scene. These 
boats became tiny specks on the ocean 
and might easily be overlooked by 
rescuers if they drifted far from the 
latitude and longitude which the radio 
operator had flashed before the ship 
went down. 

(Concluded on nage 36) 
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THE ART OF HIGH HURDLING 


By Sol Metzger 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 
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COLLEGE trainer recently told me that if the 
candidates for his varsity track and field 
team would be given their choice of events, 
at least half would select the high hurdles. 

This race, along with sprinting and pole vaulting, 
holds more interest and contains more thrills for both 
spectators and performers, than any of the others in 
this fidd of athletic activity. 

As this is the year of the Olympic Games, I want 
to cover in this and ensuing articles the proper meth- 
ods of fitting one’s self for each of the events that 
are included in the program for these track and 
field championships. Careful attention will be given 
to the particular physical type that has, through the 
years, proven best fitted for winning each of them, so 
that boys may be guided in selecting the one in which 
they will be most likely to gain success. 

High hurdling, according to those who have made 
a scientific study of it, depends more on proper form 
than is the case with any other event. This is patent 
to anyone if he considers the objective. The race is 
run over a course of 120 yards. The hurdles, ten in 
number and placed ten yards apart, are three feet, 
six inches high. There is a fifteen yard sprint to the 
first one and a similar sprint to the finish line from 
the last one. 

The reason form plays so important a part in hur- 
dling is that lack of it in any small particular leads to 
unnecessary action, which in turn costs the com- 
petitor a fraction of a second in clearing each hur- 
dle. If this fraction is only 1/10 of a second—and 
it is usually more—all one need do is multiply this 
loss of time by the ten hurdles to be cleared to dis- 
cover that the competitor not taking them in proper 
stvle is at least one second slower than the one who 
does it right, although their respective running speeds 
for the distance are alike. Because proper form is so 
necessary, and the event so unusual, natural ability 
is usually lacking. Hurdlers are developed. But the 
type of boy who may become a champion may be 
judged best by studying the physical make-ups of 
the champions themselves over a period of years. In- 
variably the fastest hurdlers have been tall athletes, 
six feet and up in height and weighing from one 
hundred and seventy-five to one hundred and ninety 
pounds. Invariably, too, they have been loose- 
jointed and lacking a high development of muscles in 
their legs. Experience has proven that those who 
are so developed are inclined to leap over the hurdles. 
This results in a clear loss of time, for the event, 
when properly run, as we shall see, is nothing if not a 
sprint. 

Speed is an essential in any race. But the necessary 
speed of a champion hurdler may always be developed 
by proper sprint training. Sprinting is an art in it- 
sel’, and reference to good form here may be found 
in my article on this subject in the February, 1931, 
edition of Boys’ Lire. Take Earl Thompson, of 
Dartmouth, for example, the champion of his day. 
Thompson had the orthodox physical make-up for a 
hurdler. And he early developed sprinting speed 
equal to that of any competitor. But not until he 
had spent a year practicing with Kelly and Ward of 
the University of Southern California track team, 
both outstanding timber-toppers, was his best mark 


1932 


reduced from 15.6 to 14.8 seconds. Smithson, of 
Missouri, one of the greatest of all hurdlers, did 
place in his first big hurdle race, but only to discover 
that his form was costing him dearly. He made a 
careful study of correct methods with the result that 
the next year he broke the record. 


ORRECT hurdling form does not necessarily call 
for grace. Some rather awkward appearing 
athletes have gained the top in this event, as in every 
other. The reason is that they first learned just what 
the correct fundamentals were that led to success. 
Then they practiced assiduously to master them. 
Remember this in reading this article, for hurdling is 
an event in which correct form, more than anything 
else, is a matter of learning how to sprint and how to 
apply sprinting in taking each hurdle in stride. You 
do not bound over them or sail through the air to 
clear them, the latter perhaps the most common 
fault track coaches have to contend with among 
candidates in this event. Perhaps one best gets the 
idea in mind when he is told that the head of the 
hurdler racing in proper form is on the same level 
throughout the race. 

The sprinter’s start is used in hurdling, the runner 
driving himself forward and upward with three or 
four short strides until he has gradually raised his 
body to the proper sprinting position for running at 
top speed. This position ‘finds the body inclined 
slightly forward so that the upper part of the torso is 
slightly ahead of your front foot when it strikes the 
ground. Incidentally, this is the position of the 
hurdler at take-off and upon landing. After the first 
three or four short steps a sprinter swings into full 
stride and in exactly eight steps after leaving his 
mark he encounters the first hurdle of the ten to be 
spanned. It helps to have your strongest leg to the 
rear when you clear it, so get on your mark accord- 
ingly. Thus, if your left leg is strongest, place it to 
the rear on your mark. Another thing about hurdling 
is that you must learn to stride an exact distance with 
each step in order to place yourself at the same take- 
off each time. Likewise, between hurdles your three 
strides must always duplicate themselves for the same 
reason. 

To take a hurdle, as you drive the knee of the leg 
forward which is to lead over the obstacle, you swing 
its foot directly upward toward the crossbar, just far 
enough for its heel to clear. The opposite arm also 
swings forward and up. In short, you simply step 
over it in stride without in the least turning or twist- 
ing your body. The correct movement of the rear 
leg is even more important. The early hurdlers let 
it trail and in consequence were forced to allow for 
too much clearance, which cost them time. This leg 
is no longer a trailer. It gets into action immediately 
the other leg clears the hurdle and starts down. Then 
you draw it upward and outward in stride so that its 
knee and the inside of its thigh are parallel to and 
just clear of the hurdle. It’s a snappy sideswing from 
a loose-jointed hip. As this leg comes over in this 
position, you are enabled to swing it forward in a 
natural sprinting stride without loss of motion or 
waste of time. The opposite and rear arm swings 
forward in unison with this leg and up toward the 


hurdle in order to balance you in your stride forward 
with the rear leg. 

It was Smithson who first applied this common sense 
to hurdling. He drew his deduction from the fact that 
an athlete sprinting 120 yards could make much better 
time than one leaping over obstacles such as hurdles 
for a like distance. His conclusion was that the 
quicker the hurdler was able to get over the obstacle 
and down again on the track, the better the time he 
could make. Consequently, he developed this rear leg 
action just described, which, more than anything else, 
has enabled the modern hurdler to take each obstacle 
in stride and without loss of precious time. 

As stated before, the take-off forjeach hurdle is 
from 6 to 7 feet in front of it, and the landing from 
3% to 4 feet beyond, depending.on the individual. 
One way that will help you master correct form in 
clearing a hurdle is to mark your take-off and Jand- 
ing places with white cloth or newspaper, and then 
practice striding from and to these marks during 
your workouts. 

A point a boy must bear clearly in mind is that he 
can not improve his form in high hurdling by using 
the standard ones of 3 4 feet in height during practice. 
He should use special hurdles just 3 feet high spaced 
9 yards apart instead of the regulation 10. Other- 
wise he will develop a tendency to leap—a fault that 
no amount of practice will later eradicate. The hurdle 
itself should be on a swinging joint, so that there will 
be no danger of cone tripping over it. The other im- 
portant thing is to be certain to clear each hurdle, 
for a competitor who knocks down more than two in 
a race is automatically disqualified. 

Sprinting practice should be freely indulged in to 
develop speed off the mark and down the course. 
As important, too, are the many exercises leading to 
suppleness, such as are illustrated in the accompany- 
ing panel. One needs all the flexible joints and muscles 
he can develop, for hurdling, correctly done, brings 
into play every part of one’s body. Care should 
govern practice. In cool weather wear zipper suits 
and sweat shirts to help keep the muscles warm and 
pliable before attempting speed or the taking of a 
hurdle. Most star hurdlers of to-day get on the 
track ten or fifteen minutes before their event is 
called, slowly jogging to warm muscles. Then they 
take a few practice starts and glide over one or two 
hurdles without attempting great speed. Following 
this they take the first pair at top speed. One can 
easily tear a muscle if these directions are not followed. 
And by all means, if you are ambitious to become a 
hurdler, visit the track meets where the stars capable 
of running the high hurdles around 14.5 seconds 
compete in order to note the ease with which they 
stride over each obstacle without loss of time. 


A*™ Y boy who wishes to become proficient in any 
sport should recognize in the beginning that his 
goal can best be gained by applying his mind to the 
solution of its problems. After all, in hurdling the 
main idea is to have a clear mental picture of just 
what constitutes correct form ere beginning practice. 
Then each detail of the stride that permits him to 
take each obstacle without waste motion or loss of 
time can best be mastered. 
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At the cliff’s edge 
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I N WHICH a stage-struck Sinker 
Smith vies with a stage-struck 
mule for dramatic effect! 


OUNDS,” said Saleratus pulling off a baseball 
shoe and throwing it at his locker, “‘like 
Jonah stepping three fast rounds with his 
pet sparring partner.” 

Slippery Elm, who was winding surgeon’s tape 
around a split finger, glanced toward the open door 
leading from the locker room to the swimming pool. 
“Sinker Smith doing his daily dozen,” he replied 
laconically. 

“It’s a shame,’’ Saleratus mumbled through the 
jersey he was pulling over his head, “that guy can’t 
pass the swimming test. He’s been trying three 
years, and the best he can do is to swim a dozen 
strokes, then he sinks like a hunk of lead.” 

“Sinker takes an awful beating in that pool,’’ ad- 
mitted Slippery. “‘Every time he goes in, the swim- 
ming teacher has to fish him out before he drowns, 
and he goes in almost every day. That’s what I 
call nerve,”’ he continued. ‘It’s easy enough to do 
something you are not afraid to do, but to keep trying 
to do something when you're scared to death to 
attempt it, takes real courage.” 

“Sure,”’ Saleratus agreed, “but why is he so 
afraid?” 

**Fell off the dock at their summer place when he 
was four, and nearly drowned; has a perfect horror 
of water ever since.” 

“It’s a shame,” said Saleratus. ‘‘He can’t graduate 
unless he passes the swimming test. We ought to 
do something for him. He’s a good egg.” 

“Tf,” came a voice behind them, “you bozos 
want to go about doing good deeds you can each 
lead me five bucks.”” The Owl shambled into the 
locker room, his lanky arms overflowing with gloves, 
mitts, baseball bats, and the miscellaneous para- 
phernalia of the team, of which he was manager. 
**Don’t hear anyone agreeing,””’ he continued, ambling 
forward and tripping over an upcurled edge of a mat. 

Out of his arms, as he stumbled, cascaded a torrent 
of bats, one of which landed across Saleratus’ bare 
toes. 

Saleratus hopped into the air. “You clumsy goat,” 
he howled, “you've broken my foot.” 

The Owl slumped down upon a bench and gazed 
mournfully at the mess strewn about the floor. 
“Thunder,”” he moaned, “I suppose I’ve got to 
pick up all those.” 

“You bet you will,” replied Saleratus as he felt 
gently of his toes. Catching sight of the Owl’s ankles 
encased in socks of a shrieking red and black plaid, 
he continued, “‘You’re about the poorest excuse as a 
manager the team ever had. You're too blamed lazy 
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to do a good job: you're so lazy you even wear your 
socks wrong side out rather than change them.” 

The Owl looked up from a pile of bats he was 
scrambling together. ‘Do that purposely,” he 
grinned. 

**Oh, yeah,”’ mocked Saleratus. 

“Sure,” replied the Owl sweetly. “You see in 
warm weather my ankles get hot, so I turn the hose 
on them.” 

‘‘And when you graduate,” interrupted Slippery, 
“you'll go to work for the Universal “Biscuit Com- 


pany. 
“T'll bite. Why?” asked the Owl. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


SINKER SMITH 


By George G. Livermore 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. CONWAY PEYTON 


“Oh,” said Slippery picking up a towel and start- 
ing for the showers, “‘so you can be their little wise- 
cracker.” 

The Owl, hopping about the floor on all fours 
scrambling baseball paraphernalia together, peered 
through his thick spectacles at the backs of his re- 
treating friends. ‘“‘You’re getting good, Slippery,” 
he called. ‘‘ Keep it up, I like to see your little brain 
developing.” 

**I wish I were,’’ someone said; and turning, the 
Owl saw Sinker Smith clad only in dripping swimming 
trunks and with water streaming from his hair. 
“I’m sure a flop,”’ Sinker groaned, collapsing upon a 
bench. ‘‘Lord knows I've tried hard enough to learn 
to swim, but somehow I just can’t. Yellow, I guess. 
that’s what’s the matter with me.” 


— Owl peered at him shrewdly through his 
spectacles. “‘Yellow,” he snorted disgustedly, 
“there isn’t a fellow in school who thinks that. We 
realize,” he continued, “how you've floundered 
around in that blamed tank, when you were scared to 
death of water. Everyone knows you have about 
worn the glaze off the tiles on the bottom with your 
nose when you do a submarine. Snap out of it, old 
kid. The school doesn’t think you're yellow. It’s 
proud of the nerve you've shown.” 

Sinker gazed up at him disgustedly. “I can't 
graduate unless I pass the swimming test. I’m licked, 
that’s all,”” he said. 

**Baloney,”’ replied the Owl inelegantly. “‘You 












With a howl of dismay Sinker 
jumped back, tripped and fell 
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talk like a fish. You can swim a dozen strokes now; 
you can get that up to twenty before school closes.” 

Sinker shook his head. “I’m afraid not,”’ he replied 
dolefully. ‘“‘For a year now twelve has been my 
limit.” 

“See here, Sinker,” said the Owl, “get the idea 
out of your head you are licked. You aren’t, and are 
not going to be. [I like you, and I’m going to put my 
gigantic brain to work on your case, and I’ve got more 
people out of messes than anyone else in school.” 

“Yeah,” replied Sinker, “‘you’re a pretty shrewd 
bird all right, Owl.” 

“T am,” the Owl modestly admitted, “except 
about one thing.” 

**What’s that?’’ Sinker asked. 

““Money,”’ replied the Owl. 
manage it; I’m always broke.” 

“Do you need any now?” Sinker asked. 
lend you some.” 

“Why that’s mighty nice of you,”’ beamed the 
Owl. “I never should have dreamed of asking you 
for a loan, but as you suggest it voluntarily and in 
so friendly a fashion, [ll not rebuff your generosity 
by refusing. If you will let me have ten dollars until 
June, I'll be more than grateful.” 

“Sure,”’ said Sinker, going to his locker and 
returning with a bill. ‘Here you are. Glad to 
do it.” 

The Owl pocketed the money. “You're a good egg, 
Sinker, much obliged. Ill pay you back June first, 
and I'll get you by that swimming test. Don’t let 
it bother you. From now on I’m working on it, and 
when I say I'll do a thing, it’s as good as done.” 

With a wave of his hand in farewell the Owl 
ambled out the door, flinging over 
his shoulder as he disappeared, 
“Come round to my room this 
evening; I'll have a plan by then.” 

Sinker gazed after him with a 
grin of reluctant admiration. 
“Some slick worker,” he mut- 
tered. ‘*Didn’t have any idea of 
borrowing money, oh no! He'll 
pay it back, though; he’s abso- 
lutely honest, and he may have 
an idea that clicks.” 

As the Owl slouched across 
the campus toward west, the set- 
ting sun shining on the windows 
of the dormitories turned the 
panes into sheets of molten gold 
which gleamed and_ twinkled 
through the lacy branches of the 
towering elms. With ten dollars 
in his pocket, which for days had 
heen as barren as the Labrador 
coast, Sweetwater in spring, the 
Owl thought, was the best place in 
the whole world. The sky was 
a bit bluer, the sunshine more 
mellow, and the old, ivy-clad 
buildings seemed to blend more 
harmoniously into a_ landscape 
that stretched beyond the hill 
upon which the school was situ- 
ated to the Squam Mountains 
towering in a purple _ back- E 
ground. al 

As he passed the entrance to 
Morgan Hall the Animal and 
Slippery Elm lounged down the 
steps and joined him. ‘Where you going?” Slippery 
asked. 

“To the Food Shoppe,”’ the Owl replied without 
thinking. “It’s three-quarters .of an hour before 
supper and I’m frightfully hungry.” 

“Thanks for the invitation,” said Slippery, “‘the 
Animal and I are delighted to accept.” 

“Hold on,” cried the Owl realizing his blunder. 
“T didn’t say I was gonna feed you hungry tramps.” 
“You didn’t, but you are,” Slippery explained. 

“Oh, ‘all right,” the Owl agreed mournfully, “‘only 
you birds are in training. You can’t eat anything 
fancy.” 

“We can drink ginger ale—lots of it,”” the Animal 
explained, and he added, much to the Owl’s disgust, 
“Tm very thirsty.” 

The Food Shoppe, far-famed institution known to 
generations of Sweetwater men as a pleasant oasis in 
hungry boyhood, was almost deserted as the three 
scuffed through its swinging doors, and up to the 
marble-topped soda fountain. 


““ NUS,” the Owl said languidly, to the jolly, red- 
faced proprietor who stood behind the fountain, 
clad in a starched coat of snowy whiteness, “gimme a 
double strawberry mash, and give each of these 
tramps a bottle of your cheapest ginger ale.” 
“Your hest, Gus,” Slippery corrected. 
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“T can’t seem to 


“T can 


**Who’s paying?” Gus asked. 

“*Here’s your money,” the Owl replied haughtily, 
as he laid his ten-dollar bill on the counter. 

Gus pounced on the bill like a terrier on a rat, 
served the drinks, rang his cash register, scribbled 
something on a sheet of paper, and laid it together 
with sixty-five cents on the counter before the Owl. 

““What’s this?” the Owl asked, picking up the 
paper. ‘‘Where’s the rest of my change?” 

“That,” explained Gus, “is your receipted bill 
for nine dollars, the amount you have owed me for 
three months. The drinks were thirty-five cents, 
the sixty-five is your balance.” 

“But,” protested the Owl, “I didn’t mean to pay 
my bill. That is I didn’t mean to pay it today.” 


















“T know you didn’t,” replied Gus. ‘‘Sometimes, 
though, a person does a thing he doesn’t mean to 
do.” 

‘But, Gus,”” wheedled ‘the Owl, “‘gimme back my 
money. I need it, honest I do, to get by until the 
first of the month. I'll pay you then, really I will.” 

“*You’ve paid me already,” replied Gus compla- 
cently, while Slippery and the Animal howled with 
delight. 

*“Come on, Gus,”” the Owl continued, “gimme back 
that money. Ive always paid you, haven't I? 
When I say I will, I will. My credit’s good. Re- 
member, J. P. Morgan said he lent money on a man’s 
character, not his collateral.” 

“T ain’t J. P. Morgan,”’ replied Gus. “And as for 
your credit, it’s good now, seeing your bill’s paid.” 

““Then,”’ said the Owl realizing defeat, “‘gimme 
another strawberry mash and,” as Slippery and the 
Animal looked at him expectantly he continued, 
‘“‘give these bozos another ginger ale, and charge 
iy 

That evening, soon after supper, Sinker strolled 
over to the Owl’s room, not with any great hope that 
the school oracle would have found a solution to the 
swimming-test enigma, but because he enjoyed the 
Owl’s society and took a quiet amusement in his 
weird theories and bizarre ideas, that had at times 
been known to work surprisingly well. 


end 


Taking a deep breath he bellowed, “Flee my masters lest the current engulf you!” 
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Sinker found the Owl reclining on the small of his 
back in an easy chair, with his feet cocked upon a 
corner of his desk. The Owl waved a hand toward 
the divan and continued to gaze at the ceiling with 
the glassy stare of a Hindu mystic. 

Some minutes passed, neither spoke, then the Ow], 
transferring his gaze from the ceiling to Sinker said, 
“The reason you can’t pass the swimming test is 
you sink.” - 

**Right the first time,” replied Sinker. 

“Tf you didn’t sink,” continued the Owl, “you 
could swim an additional eight strokes.”’ ° 

“Right again,” replied Sinker. “‘Your powers of 
deduction are simply marvelous.” 

“They are at that,” answered the Owl gravely. 





Then his face broke into his 
usual whimsical grin, he 
sprang to his feet with a 
whoop, seized Sinker’s hand 
and began pumping it vio- 
lently as he shouted, “Con- 
gratulations! You'll pass! 
rx. My gigantic brain has just 
clicked perfectly, and _pro- 
duced the solution of your 
. . problem.” 

Yeah,’ replied Sinker witheut 
**What’s the answer?” 

Without replying the Owl pushed a pile of books off 
his desk, serambled about in a drawer, found some 
writing paper, and set busily to work on a letter, 
while Sinker watched him in mild amusement. 

“There, read it,” said the Owl handing over the 
letter when he finished. 


enthusiasm. 


S SINKER read he registered bewilderment. 
Finally he asked, “‘What’s that got to do with 
is” 

The Owl peered at him. ‘Don’t you get it?” 

Sinker shook his head. “I can’t see why your 
asking someone in Utah to send you a pint of water 
from Salt Lake has anything to do with my passing 
the swimming test.” 

“Listen,” replied the Owl, wagging a skinny finger 
for emphasis. “The reason you haven’t passed the 
swimming test is that after you swim a dozen strokes 
you can’t keep afloat any longer.” 

“Right,” said Sinker. 

“Well,” continued the Owl, “the rule says to pass 
twenty strokes must be swum. Isn’t that right?” 

“Don’t I know it, and how,” replied Sinker. 

“All right,” burbled the Owl, “‘you know it’s easier 
to swim in salt water than in fresh water.” 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Arizona Boy Scouts Make Adventure 
Tour 


By Eagle Scout Robert Davis 


N AUGUST 6th, at four-thirty in the 
morning, twenty-five Boy Scouts left 
the Heard Scout Pueblo, near Phoenix, for a 
ten-day “Adventure Tour to the Pacific 
Coast,” in the Council bus, under the direc- 
tion of George F. Miller, Scout Executive of 
the Roosevelt Council, W. E. Weeks, Field 
Executive, Wipali Wickey, Hopi Indian, 
Indian Lore Director, and Dell Rollins, 
transportation manager. Eagle Scout Jim- 
mey Jones acted as Senior Patrol Leader. 

To many of the “ Adventurists,” the day 
was a memorable one in that they had their 
first glimpse of real desert while crossing 
the dunes west of Yuma. These dunes, they 
learned, were often used as the location for 
many of our best known movie plays. There 
was a group of sets where pictures were 
being made at the present time. 

The Arizona Scouts completed an in- 
teresting part of their program, when, after 
being introduced to Ted Robinson, Field 
Executive of the Riverside County Council, 
at Riverside, California, they were invited 
to a swim at the Y. M. C. A. swimming-pool, 
followed by a dinner and a theater party. 

To show our appreciation for a delightful 
evening, an Arizona cactus was presented 
to the Riverside County Council at Camp 
Evans, where we spent the night. 

One of the high points of the tour was the 
visit to San Fernando Mission where one of 
the Franciscan Fathers acted as guide to the 
Scouts, showing them the old work shops of 
the Indians, where they were taught to use 
their hands and minds. 

Headquarters for the tour was made at 
Camp Huntington, the overnight camp of the 
asadena Council, at the foot of Mt. Wilson. 

During our stay at Pasadena we made 
various side trips. to places of interest, which 
included Venice and Redondo Beaches. 
Concessions at these amusement parks were 
free to the boys. 

On Sunday afternoon we visited Exposi- 
tion Park where many kinds of roses were on 
display in a garden about a block square. 
Inside the building were some very rare 
pictures sketched by some famous artists. 
The aviation department held the boys’ 
interest for a long time with its new and old 
types of planes and aerial aircrafts. 

The Scouts left early Monday morning 
from Cabrillo Beach, near San Pedro, in a 
special Sea Scout boat called the Flying 
Dutchman, which is an old castoff of the 
Navy, for Catalina Island. 

While crossing over to the Island many of 
the Scouts got their first glimpse of a shark, 
porpoises and a whale. Also some seal and 
flying fish were sighted. 

The boys were greeted by Scouts of the 
Emerald Bay Council, Robert Hill of the 
Crescent Bay Council, and Fred Letten of the 
San Fernando Council, also Uncle George 
Bergstrom, Camp Director, and his staff of 
thirty Eagle Scouts. 

One of the most thrilling experiences of the 
entire trip was the swim in the beautiful 
waters of Emerald Bay. 

A cactus taken from the garden of the 
Heard Scout Pueblo was presented to the 
Camp, by Eagle Scout Jimmey Jones. 

After dinner the following day the “Ad- 
venturists” left for Cabrillo Beach after 
visiting the Isthmus of Catalina and seeing 
an old Chinese pirate ship. Nearly all of the 
old wood remains, and the ship has rested 
here for over a quarter of a century. 

The day following their return from 
Catalina, the Scouts were guests of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, having 
breakfast at the Breakfast Club in Les 
Angeles, and lunch at the Yacht Club. 
Gavels made of Arizona wood were presented 
each of these clubs. 

We were then taken on an inspection tour 
of the U. S. S. @olorado, which was most 
interesting and educational. This battleship, 
which carries a crew of twelve hundred men, 
has a plane catapult, which is able to catapult 
an airplane into the air at sixty miles an hour. 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
arranged a visit to the Universal Studios, 
which we enjoyed immensely. We were also 
shown around Hollywood, where the moving- 
picture artists have their homes. 

On the trip back to Phoenix the “Ad- 
venturists” were the ow of Mrs. Dwight 
B. Heard, wife of the late Dwight B. Heard, 


founder of the Heard Scout Pueblo, the 
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home of the Roosevelt Council, at Phoenix, 
Arizona, at a luncheon in Del Mar. 

The last night of our tour was spent at 
San Diego in the Indian Village. It was 
erected by the Sante Fé Railroad in 1915 for 
the World’s Fair, which was held in San 
Diego that year. It is an exact reproduction 
of an old Santa Fé dwelling in New Mexico. 
The village was given to the Scouts in 1928. 

The boys reached home the evening of the 
sixteenth, and thus completed the finest 
adventure tour that the Scouts have ever 
taken. 


Sitting Bull—Baby Tender 
By Eagle Scout Warren Morrell 


“@X\IDDAP,” shouted my father at our 

team of sturdy oxen who were trudg- 

ing slowly and clumsily along toward our 
trading-post, La Grace. 

My mother and father were sitting in the 





front of our bulky old lumber-wagon. Father 
was holding a long whip made of deer hide 
fastened to a strong elm stick of about 
four feet in length. Mother was holding 
Coda, our two-year-old baby. Coda was 
very cute with dark brown, curly hair 
twisting tightly around her little head and 
delicate pink cheeks adorning her tiny face 
like the beautiful roses that we saw by the 
road. Coda had a cunning little smile with a 
merry “coo” and in other words; she was the 
pride of our family. 

I was sitting in the back of the wagon with 
my sisters on a buffalo robe. I was thirteen 
years old and tall and sturdy for my age. We 
were going to La Grace to get our few 
necessities. I was going to get a knife which 
I needed very badly and for which I had been 
saving up pennies that the soldiers had 
given me for a long time to buy this much- 
cherished implement. It was quite an event 





to go to La Grace for us children, as we 
seldom got to go. 

La Grace was a small white settlement with 
a store, a saloon, a post-office, a blacksmith 
shop, a livery stable, a small church, and a 
few dwelling houses. La Grace was fre- 
quented often by the Sioux Indians who 
would go there to trade furs for trinkets and 
novelties. This settlement was on the rushing 
Missouri River and was a small port for river 
steamboats. 

As we neared La Grace, we noticed a large 
encampment of Sioux Indians. Their camp 
was in the form of a circle and the tepees were 
of various heights and were made of furs and 
skins. Each tepee was painted with numer- 
ous colorful characters each having its 
definite meaning. I have often wanted to 
know what these characters represented, 
but as I was unable to speak the Sioux 
language and the Indians would have nothing 
to do with white men, I was unable to find 
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out and satisfy my curiosity. However, I 
could rely upon this: most could mean no 
good as the Indians were war-like and un- 
tamed. 

Our oxen drove up in front of the store 
and we piled out tickled about the prospects 
of having a good time. 

When we entered the store, I noticed a 
middle-aged Indian sitting with his legs 
crossed on the floor. He was smoking a long 
red-stem pipe. This was the fearful Indian 
chief, Sitting Bull. He had straight long 
black hair and a beaver hat upon his head. 
He wore deerskin trousers and was very 
gloomy and ill-humored looking. 

Around this surly looking old Indian was a 
group of boys about sixteen years of age con- 
stantly teasing Sitting Bull. They would 
pull his hair, make faces at him, cut off short 
locks of his hair and pull Sitting Bull's pipe 
out of his mouth and smoke it. Sitting Bull 
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would never smoke a pipe with any man. 
While the boys were aggravating him 
Sitting Bull would not change his expression 
and kept the same determined look pretend- 
ing not to notice the lads’ actions. “How 
cola!’ the boys would thrust at him; but 
nary an answer did they receive. 

I really pitied Sitting Bull. I sympathized 
with him in my own mind and wished that | 
were big enough to whip the mischievous 
youths. 

Mother began to do her trading and placed 
little Coda on the counter, telling my sister 
Maud to tend her. Instead of watching 
Coda as she was told, Maud walked over to « 
near-by show-case and delightfully gazed 
and dreamed at some gay colored glass beads. 
I was looking at the knives, feeling of the 
blades and interesting myself immensely. 

After doing her trading, mother came back 
to the counter where she had left Coda with 
Maud to tend. 

“Where is she? Why, where’s little Coda? 
Oh dear—Maud!” she cried. 

“Oh, I forgot to watch her. Honest, mother, 
it isn’t my fault,”” Maud pleaded. 

“*Maybe brother has her. We'll ask him.” 

After I told mother that I had not seen 
the baby, mother became frantic. Ques- 
tioning every one in the store without results, 
mother went out to search for father. 

While I was puzzling over the situation an 
old Indian squaw came up to me and said, 
Sittin’ Bull take kid.” 

“Where?” I demanded. 

“To camp.” 

I dashed out the door and ran to the livers 
stable. 

“Sitting Bull took Coda!” I shrieked at 
my folks. 

“Oh, he'll kill her or take her away forever. 
Oh, dear, what shall we do? Do something!” 
screamed poor mother. 

“*Be calm, I'll get her if I have to kill every 
Indian in Dakota territory,” father assured. 

Father hurried out and gathering a large 
group of men ventured toward the great 
chief's camp. I begged to go too, but all in 
vain—I might get killed. 

The armed men marched fearlessly into the 
camp. Dogs barked, and timid little Indian 
children would run and hide, while squaws 
would look curiously at the invaders. 

The men went to the biggest tepee and 
father and a few others went in. The sight 
that they saw greatly surprised them, for 
there was Coda laughing and cooing at that 
dangerous chief Sitting Bull and his wives 
who encircled about Coda were making faces 
and playing with her. 


How to Make a Pair of Skis 
By Art Myattway 


[HE high price of a pair of ready-made 

skis shouldn’t prevent any ingenious 
American boy from enjoying the thrill of 
skiing if he lives in a snowy country. If the 
country around you is rough and hilly so 
much the better, but I have seen some boys 
overcome even that difficulty by building 
their own hill out of a sloping roof, some old 
barn doors and lots of energy at the end of a 
snow shovel. You get the idea . . . sloping 
roof to barn doors to snow pile. So if you 
have the hills your job is almost over, all you 
need is a pair of skis and some practice. 

First ‘get two strips of suitable wood, 
ash, white pine or any light soft wood. If 
you are in a position to buy the wood I 
would suggest that the strips be six or seven 
feet long, five inches wide and one inch thick 
for a boy weighing from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty pounds. If you are able to 
find strips of wood approximately of that size, 
so much the better, as exact proportions are 
not apt seriously to hinder a beginner. 

If you have tools at your disposal, I would 
suggest that you shape the strips according 
to the diagram, remembering to leave the full 
width of the wood at a point about one foot 
back of the tip. Point the skis at the front 
tip and then, starting at the wide point back 
of the tip, taper them gradually toward the 
back end until they are narrowed down to 
four inches. If you do not have tools it is no 
serious drawback ... some of the most 
thrilling slides I ever took were on a pair 
of skis with square noses and no taper. So 
we will consider skis from this point on 
merely as skis, whether they be gracefully 
shaped or just plain boards. 

If you can get your mother’s permission 
to steam up the house, put a large bucket 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Making a Scrap- 
book 


1. What is the best 
way to preserve a set of 
newspapers? 

2. Is a photograph album suitable for this 
work? 

3. Where can I obtain the materials?— 
Tep FRIEDENBERG. 

If exposed to the light, modern newspapers 
turn yellow and crumble like scorched paper, 
therefore place them between flat paste- 
board covers, or better still, cut out what you 
wish to keep and paste on uniform sized 
typewriter paper, which may be bound in 
looseleaf binders. 


Waterproofing a Tepee 

1. How can I waterproof an unbleached 
muslin tepee? 

2. Will it give good service? 

3. Is a design based on a half-circle recom- 
mended?—Scourt H. Ex.ineton. 

1. Ordinary eight ounce duck is fine for a 
small tepee. Make it waterproof by the 
following process: Dissolve half a pound of 
alum in two quarts of boiling water, then 
add two gallons of pure cold water. In this 
solution place the material and let it remain 
for a day. Dissolve a quarter of a pound of 
sugar of lead in two quarts of boiling water, 
then add two gallons of cold water. Take 
the material from the alum solution, wring it 
lightly, place in the second solution and leave 
for five or six hours; then wring out again 
lightly and allow it to dry in the shade. The 
point is to let it dry slowly. 

2. Yes. 

3. Yes. See the design for the tepee as 
shown on page 549 of the Handbook for Boys. 


Badges of Office 


Can a Scout wear emblems such as the Scribe 
Badge and Senior Patrol Leader's Badge after 
the Scout has ceased to hold that office?—Scour 
Haven Hose. 

The insignia for Senior Patrol Leader or 
Scout Scribe are for active officers only. 
When the Scout ceases to be a Patrol Leader 
or Scribe he does not wear the insignia for 
that office. 


A Tom-tom 


1. What is the best skin to use in making a 
tom-tom? 

2. About how large should the tom-tom be? 

3. Where could I get a real Indian design 
to paint on the heads-of the tom-tom?—Rosert 
W. Heryzerorn. 

1. Use raw sheepskin. 

2. Any size to suit yourself. 

3. There is a chapter on tom-toms in the 
Buckskin Book, also plenty of Indian de- 
signs. The American Museum of Natural 
History has pamphlets on Indian designs. 
See also Buttree’s ““Rhythm of the Red- 
men,” 

A Divining Rod 

1. What is a divining rod? 

2. How is it used and what is it made of ?— 
Ross GRAVENSTINE. 

A divining rod is usually a rod of witch- 
hazel used in the pretended discovery of 
mineral deposits, springs of water, oil wells, 
ete. It is a forked twig, held by the tips, and 
the larger end is supposed to bend toward the 
earth when the spring or deposit is reached. 


Tinder 
What would be the best native tinder for a 


flint and steel set that we could get around in the 


central part of the United States?—Jacx 
FULLER AND THEODORE BEEMAN. 

For native tinder use the inside bark of 
chestnut or cedar trees. Dry charred rags, 
dry charred grass, or dry powdered charcoal 
also make good tinder. 

The following is one method used by a 
Scout Leader: Take a piece of gauze bandage 
and light one end; when it is burned a little, 
crush it in your hand so that the burned end 
is completely smothered in the folds of the 
cloth. When you open it up, it will be 
exactly right for tinder. 







May the Scout Uni- 
form be worn at all 
times?—Scout Frep- 
ERICK CARLSON. 

Wear your Official Uniform at Troop meet- 
ings, trips, rallies and public events when 
Scouts attend in a body; also when taking 
tests or appearing before the Court of Honor 
and when upon any Scout service or duty. 

The Scout should not wear his Uniform 
when engaged as an individual in any busi- 
ness. A Scout should earn, but he should 
do this in civilian clothes. The Uniform 
should not be worn as overalls to work in, 
nor when hunting or drilling with a gun. 
These things are not part of Scout work. 


Cowboy Chaps 

1. Where can I get patterns for cowboy chaps? 

2. Where can I get skin for these and how 
much?—WI1LLIAM STROUP. 

1. In the February, 1931, issue of Boys’ 
Lire I wrote an article on how to make cow- 
boy chaps. You will also find instruction in 
a Buckskin Book for Buckskin Men and 
3oys. 

2. The sheepskin sold by the Supply 
Service may be used. These skins are eight 
square feet and the number of skins you will 
need depends upon your size. Take your 
measurements and figure it out yourself. One 
skin costs $2.00. 


Woodcarving Merit Badge 

For the Woodcarving Merit Badge I have 
decided to carve a sign for my camp in Old 
English letters. Would you please tell me 
where I could secure a copy in print of these 
letters?—LinvDEN N. Bassett. 

All art stores sell books on Old English 
alphabet for the use of artists, architects and 
engineers, also map makers. 


Nature Specimens 

How can I preserve evergreen nature speci- 
mens such as Eastern Hemlock and Balsam 
Fir, so that the needles will stay on and can 
stand pressing?—Davip GATHMAN. 

Press them first, then, using an ordinary 
atomizer, spray the entire surface of needles 
with colorless enamel (lacquer). Let this 
dry. A small can of this lacquer can be 
purchased in the 5 and 10 cent store. 


Curing a Snakeskin 

How can I cure a snakeskin?—WI1LL1AM 
WELLs. 

Tack and stretch on a flat board; carefully 
scrape off all bits of fat or flesh on inside of 
skin; dry in shaded place. USE NO SALT. 
When almost dry, remove tacks and with 
two hands grasping the skins, rub the inside 
parts together until soft and dry. 


Pigeons 


Please advise me where I can get as much 
information as possible about pigeons.— 
Scout Sotomon CoHEN. 

Write to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and secure a copy of the 
Farmer’s Bulletin No. 684, which gives full 
information about pigeons. There is a small 
charge for this bulletin, but I do not know the 
cost. 

The Service Library Pamphlet en- 
titled ‘‘Pets” also gives information about 
pigeons. 

Marksmanship Merit Badge 

Is it all right to use either long or short bullets 
in the Marksmanship Merit Badge?—Scovt 
Prescott Downes. 

The Merit Badge Pamphlet on Marks- 
manship says: 

“The .22 caliber cartridge is made in a 
number of different lengths and with several 
different charges of powder and weights of 
bullet. The smallest, which are known as 
BB and CB caps, are not to be recommended; 
and the long cartridge is not as satisfactory 
as either the “short” or “long rifle’ In 
your target practice either of the last two 
named should be used, depending on which 
your rifle is chambered for.” 
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. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 

- Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 


. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to Scouting activities and the interests 
of Scouts, though any reader of the magazine, Scout or not, may use 


the department. 
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About Appendicitis 


— “a 

















In the presence 
of unrelieved 
abdominal pain | 


1+Give no food, water 
or medicine 

2-Never give laxatives 

3*Call your Doctor | 


~ -~ > 
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ecently a letter came to us froma mother 
who had lost a fine, strong boy of twelve 
from acute appendicitis. She wrote, 
“If I had run across just one article on 
appendicitis I feel sure we would not have 
had this sorrow. An advertisement of yours 
would save many, many lives. Please give 
this your earnest consideration.” 


Because her request voices a widespread 
desire to know what to do when appendi- 
citis attacks swiftly, this announcement is 
published. 


The deathrate from appendicitis in the 
United States has steadily increased during 
the past ten years. But it will be reduced 
and reduced rapidly when people learn 
what to do and particularly what not to do 
in case of an attack. 


The symptoms of appendicitis vary. But 
almost always, continued pain and tender- 
ness in the abdomen are the first indications 
of an acutely inflamed appendix. 


There are two most important things to 
remember in event of an attack of acute 
appendicitis: 

First:—Never use a laxative to relieve acute 
abdominal pain. If the pain means appendi- 
citis, a laxative, instead of relieving the con- 
dition, is likely to spread the inflammation, 
to cause the appendix to burst or to induce 
peritonitis. 

Second :—Send for your doctor immediately. 
In making his diagnosis he may decide that 












operation for appendicitis is almost always 
successful. Be sure to consult an experienced 
and skilful surgeon because many needless 
operations have been occasioned by incorrect 

diagnosis. 
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no harm will come from taking time to make % 

a blood test toconfirm his opinion. He may (zg 

say that the attack can be relieved without (Z22 8 

operating. Or he may order an operation in (222, y 

the shortest possible time. zen ae 
et 

Performed without delay, by an expert, an ieee | 
em 
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When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y¥, 











get it 


—with your “®@ 
Christmas money! 
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NEVER LOSES ITS FEAL 


PeiLery etl | 


Ow 
you can 






T’S what Christmas money is 

for! To buy the things you’ve 

been “busting” toown! So, now while 

you have the money, treat yourselt 

to a Bridgeport Official Scout Ax— 
the ax that never loses its head! 


Oh, boy! how this ax is built! Just 
look at that STEEL head and handle 
—with inlaid hickory grip! The 
head can’t come off—the handle 
can’t come loose! And see how that 
head is shaped—a regular stream- 
line body—long, slim and trim! 


Buy yourself a Bridgeport Official 
Scout Ax—a better present than 
anyone thought to give you! See it, 
feel it, swing it—tonight! When 
you take hold of it you may not want 
to put it down, so you’d better have 
$1.50 with you—$1.75 if you want the 
leather safety sheath, too! Sold at 
hardware and sporting goods stores; 
also Scout Trading Posts and Official 
Scout Outfitters. The Bridgeport 


Hdwe. Mfg. Corp., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Bridgeport 


OFFICIA 





SCOUT Ax 





BOYS’ LIFE 


High Spots of 193]  «mwicssom awe 


{18] THE NEW GEORGE. WASHING- 
TON BRIDGE over the Hudson River 
at New. York, with-a-span- of about 3,600 
feet, is the longest bridge in ‘the . world. 
The highest bridge now in the’ world is a 
600-foot. span 1,054 feet above the winding 
Colorado. It is more accessible than the 
400-foot suspension bridge on the Kaibab 
Trail in Arizona, which is reached only by 
a mountain foot-path so steep and crooked 
that the cables for it could not be trans- 
ported even on mule back, but had to be 
carried on the backs of sure-footed Indians. 
The Kill von Kull Bridge, from Staten 
Island to Bayonne, New Jersey, has the 
longest arch span in the world, 1,675 feet, but 
it is not as remarkable as the 500-foot arch 
span over the turbulent Zambesi River in 
Africa, near the stupendous Victoria Falls. 


[19] YOU WON’T BE ABLE TO BREAK 

MIRRORS that are made by a new 
process at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, for they will be laid on cloth, rubber 
and ‘other flexible material. 


[20] LAST MAY AHTO WALTER, a 19- 
year-old Estonian, brought his 28-foot 
sloop into New York Harbor, completing a 


New 


skaters were busy cutting “flub-dubs” con- 
sisting of figure-eights and figure-threes, 
whirling around like pin-wheels. doing the 
outside edge backwards, doing the grape- 
vine and all those intricate figures that re- 
quired much practise and great ~kill to ac- 
complish. Each one of these f:ucy skaters 
had his own little crowd standing around 
admiring him and that was his reward, but 
they all stopped when we sailed into their 
midst eating bread and smoked herring, 
and that was our reward. 

course, there are some men of the un- 
privileged class who cannot understand this, 
men who never have had such a delightful 
experience, but you will not find such men 
in the Camp Fire Club of America. No, you 
will find them pivoting and swinging around 
in their dismal swivel chairs before neat 
desks with plate-glass tops, desks equipped 
with push buttons, or seated on high stools 
poring over dismal ledgers. 

Talk about the unprivileged boy! Why 
bless you, the land is full of unprivileged men, 
poor fellows who have never had a real boy- 
hood in their own lives, but nevertheless 
many of whom stands high in the community 
in which they live and are useful citizens. 
Why, shish!—cross your heart and promise 
never, never to tell on me—one of the Gov- 
ernors of a great state, himself told me that 
he knew nothing at all of wild life, had never 
seen wild animals except those in the zoologi- 
cal gardens and consequently he said he 
would have to consult experts to know how 
to act on the conservation bills. That Gov- 
ernor decidedly belonged to the unprivileged 
class of-‘men, but bless his soul, he does not 
know it. He does not even miss the experi- 
ence of a real joyous boyhood in the open. 

Skate sails and ice boats were unknown to 
the boys of the time of which I write, but 
our joy would have been even greater, if that 
is possible, had any good fairy shown us 


HOW TO MAKE A TOM THUMB 


We must have some wood for the mast and 
spars, two boards and three pairs of skates. 
The large diagram, Fig. 16, shows how a 
hockey skate may be attached to a section 
of a board for a runner. The long racing 
skate is even better than the hockey skate. 
Fig. 2 shows the ice boat complete, consisting 
of the two boards, one nailed to the other 
thus forming a cross. 

The mast is stepped in a simple little 
bridge made of two blocks with a top piece 
nailed on; a circular hole in the top piece 
allows the mast to slide through and a 
square hole in the board underneath holds 
the end firmly. 

Fig. 9 shows the square end of the mast. 
The rudder, Fig. 5, is made of a piece of 
joist or section of wood shaved into a shape 
of a potato masher. The top end is squared 
off to fit in the hole of the tiller. We use the 
lateen sail for the Tom Thumb because it 
is simple to make and I know, by experience, 
that it can hold enough wind to give the craft 
speed that will make you hold your breath. 

The size of the Tom Thumb depends upon 
your size. I would say that the cross piece 


cruise of 11,000 miles from Estonia. On 
July 4th he left Newport for Plymouth, 
England. 


[21] AFTER MORE THAN A CENTURY 

of searching, ornithologists have at last 
come upon the Harris sparrow in its nest. 
Up near bleak Hudson Bay this long “ miss- 
ing link” in the chain of eggs of more than 
1,500 birds of this continent, recently was 
found. Ornithologists of Canada and of the 
United States got wind of the coveted nest, 
and for three weeks raced each other to find 
it. Dr. George Sutton, of Pittsburgh, was the 
winner, and when he found the nest he 
**velled at the top of his voice” in sheer ex- 
citement. 


[22] IN 1931, WILEY POST AND HAR- 

OLD GATTI flew around the world in 
12 days and 15 hours, lowering Fernando 
Magellan’s brave record of 1,083 days, made 
some 400 years ago. In 1872, a newspaper 
woman, Nellie Bly, circled the globe by 
steamer and train in 72 days, 6 hours and 
11 minutes. In 1913, John H. Mears lowered 
the record to 35 days, 21 hours and 36 
minutes. In 1929, the Graf Zeppelin made 
it in 21 days, 7 hours and 34 minutes. 


holding the two runners should be from six 
feet to eight feet and the fore and aft piece 
just long enough so that your legs will reach 
comfortably to the front piece when you are 
seated at the tiller, Fig. 2, but if you want to 
make a more complicated machine, a ma- 
chine with a “higher hat” than our simple 
Tom Thumb, Fig. 18, shows you the di- 
mensions and how to put together the frame- 
work. Fig 3 shows the same machine with 
sail set, but with telegraph wires used for 
braces instead of wood. 

Fig. 6 is the tiller made of gas or water 
pipe (see Fig. 7 for details of same). Fig. 14, 
explains how the mast is stepped. Fig. 10, 
shows how the spars are connected at the 
clew of the sail. Fig. 15 gives the dimensions 
of the front sled rudders which is also shown 
at the bottom of Fig. 13. The cross plank 
of Fig. 13 is braced underneath with a bit of 


telegraph wire. At the bottom of Fig. 13, 


is the elevation or front view of the cross 
piece as indicated by the dotted lines con- 
necting it with the plan above. The water 
pipe tiller should be wrapped with bicycle 
tape so that the cold metal will not come in 
contact with the helmsman’s hand. 

If you use bamboo for spars and mast, 
plug up the holes in the ends of the bamboo 
with wooden plugs and then bind the ends 
with copper wire to prevent any chance of 
splitting. The mast, of course, must have 
a solid piece in which to put the spike K, 
at Fig. 9. If the mast is made of white spruce 
or some similar wood the problem is easy; 
if it is made of large size bamboo the plugs 
must be adjusted in which to put the spike 





Ships that Carry Radio 


(Concluded from page 30) 


Now, even the lifeboats are being equipped 
with radio. The new liner Mariposa, when 
she sails on her maiden voyage in 1932, will 
carry the latest radio equipment, and the 
lifeboats will have ethereal voices with a 
range from 50 to 200 miles. These sets are 
compact, light weight and waterproof to 
insure reliability in operation. The trans- 
mitter can be operated on 600 meters or on 
short waves, the latter affording the longest 
range. 


N° EXAMINATION is required for ama- 
teur station license, but the operator’s 
license calls for an examination. 

For a station license the Federal Super- 
visor of the district will send application 
blanks which must be filled in completely 
and returned to him. In addition to the 
main facts concerning the proposed trans- 
mitter, including the location, power and 
other techinical details, the name, age and 
citizenship of the owner are necessary. No 
station licenses are issued to aliens. 


(THERE are three grades of amateur oper- 
ator’s licenses: Amateur extra first class, 
amateur class, and temporary amateur oper- 
ator’s certificate. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


[28] THERE ARE NO “SOLID” MET- 

ALS. We seldom think of metals as 
having “life” in them, yet “free” electrons 
cavort between the atoms that compose 
metals at a speed'of 1,862 miles per second, 
while “bound” electrons, more orderly in 
fixed orbits, have speeds up to 90,000 miles 
per second.” Thus says Dr. Jesse W. 
duMond, of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. Furthermore, “this happens in all 
metals, steel, copper; in wood, and in fact in 
every solid, all having as much life in them, 
so to speak, as the sea, with electrons darting 
about like high-speed fish.” 


[24] BOYS WHO WORK THEIR WAY 

through school and college stand among 
the highest in influence and importance 
among their fellows, according to press inter- 
views with Lawrence W. Zimmer, head of the 
employment bureau of New York University. 
Last year 2,683 students of the university, 
out of 5,502 who applied for work in order 
to help pay their expenses, earned a total of 
$1,190,096. Here are some of the things 
they worked at: carpenter, pianist, chauffeur, 
saxophonist, salesman, stock-clerk, book- 
keeper, parish secretary, laboratory assistant 
in foundry, night-club “bouncer.” 


Year’s Day comer som pase 


and to fit the step socket. In 1882, in the 
American Boys Handybook I told how to 
make a Tom Thumb iceboat, but in that 
case we used old-fashioned wooden skates 
not now obtainable. Many of these iceboats 
were successfully built. 

There are two things to know about an 
ice boat; one, is how to build it and the other 
is how to sail it. I have shown you how to 
build it, make one and learn how to sail it— 
but don’t try it on ice where there are air 
holes to trap you. I want to hear of no 
casualties caused by carelessness in the use 
of one of these crafts by my Scouts, so go to 
it. You have an exhilarating experience 
ahead of you! 

To make the lateen sail take some fabric, 
cotton, linen, silk, bed sheeting or any ma- 
terial you have available, but we will say 
you have some twill sheeting two yards wide 
which we used to know as unbleached At- 
lanta A. -The selvage of: the cloth is on its 
outside edges. Every girl should know about 
selvage, not so with the boys; therefore 
examine the piece of cloth and you will find 
it will not rip or tear easily on the outside 
edge and it behooves you to have the selvage 
on the outside edge for a sail, Fig. 1. 

You can make a sail with a 9 foot base by 
cutting along the lines A-B-C-D. Now then, 
lift up the first piece, A-B-D, turn it over and 
fit it along the lines B-C on the second piece, 
so that it will give you the triangular sail 
shown in Fig. 4. Sew the two edges together 
with a generous overlap to give strength. 
If you want a sail with a wider base stitch 
a strip of cloth between the two edges in the 
middle of the sail. Reinforce the three 
corners of the sail as shown in Fig. 4. This 
is to keep it from ripping out where the 
greatest strain comes. 

For spars use white spruce or bamboo or 
anything you can get to answer the purpose. 
You need two spars and a mast. Figs. 2 and 
3. The spars form two sides of the triangle, 
the head and foot of sail. On the lower spar 
of boom lash a half cleat or jaw (details 
given in Figs. 3 and 11 at G). This slips 
around the mast and holds it in place. When 
the ring at E is slipped over the spike in the 
top of the mast it spreads the sail. The jaw 
or cleat at G, Fig. 11, should be lashed to 
the boom because screws or bolts will 
weaken the stick. Fig. 12 shows how the 
sail itself is lashed to the yards. 

All this talk may not appeal te our South- 
ern Scouts, where no frozen river exists and 
where, if Jack Frost should suddenly appear 
and paint wonderful pictures upon the win- 
dow panes and cover the streams with crystal 
ice, it would indeed be a terrible calamity 
and no one would rejoice, neither would 
anyone skate for there are no skates in that 
section of the country, but I do not intend to 
hint that the boys of the South are unpriv- 
ileged for they, too, have their own joys and 
experiences which the boys up North know 
not of. All the “‘samee,” I think that any 
boy who has not had the great privilege of 
skating with new skates on the Black Ice 
has missed one of the most giorious experi- 
ences of life! 
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VERY year in the fall there is held a 
very sporty yachting race between the 
leading vessels of the Gloucester fishermen 
and those of the Nova Scotia fishermen. Al- 
though not so famous as the Lipton Cp races 
it is still one of the most famous in the world. 
For months before the race, preparations 
are made for this race by the Gloucester 
Fishermen, and in order that the crew of the 
challenging schooner shall have plenty of 
practice in racing, other schooners of the 
Gloucester fleet volunteered their services as 
trial ships. This year, however, on account 
of many adverse circumstances it was im- 
possible to secure a ship to be used as a trial 
ship for the challenger until the schooner 
Elsie manned by twenty Sea Scouts of New 
England offered their services. These young 
men who had cruised on the schooner during 
the summer were glad to get this opportunity 





tunity to sail through waters that were once 
infested with pirates giving an adventurous 
feeling that causes the distant sail to become, 
in imagination, a fleeing pirate ship. Through 
the waters of Key West which were once the 
rendezvous of pirates plundering the shore of 
the Gulf of Mexico, through the islands near 
Key West which were the strongholds of the 
pirate crew and where, even to-day, there are 
remains of the strongholds surrounded by 
moats where the pirates lived. 

It is expected that many cruises such as 
these will be available to Scouts who become 
Sea Scouts in the future. 


Building Tradition 


[THE Sea Scouts have wonderful oppor- 

tunities for carrying out one of the great 
parts of the Scout Oath, “To help other 
people at all times.” For instance here is a 
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The Schooner “Elsie” in a practice race off Gloucester with the Schooner “Gertrude L. 


Thebaud.” The former is manned by a crew of Sea Scouts. 
you will see some of these Sea Scouts up on 


to show their seamanship ability and to do 
their Good Turn by offering their services 
on a volunteer basis. 

Captain Nickerson, a veteran Gloucester 
fisherman, who was the captain of the 
schooner, said, “I would rather have a crew 
picked up from amongst the Sea Scouts with 
whom I sailed this summer than any crew 
that could possibly be found.” 

There were four days of racing during 
which the weather was splendid and the boys 
had a thrilling and interesting time in show- 
ing their skill as sailors, good sportsmanship 
as Sea Scouts, and going their Good Turn as 
good Scouts. 


Foreign Cruises 


THis past summer was a wonderful year 
for Sea Scouts. Cruises were held on 
vessels in all parts of the country and on 
many different types of boats. Perhaps the 
most interesting cruises were those made by 
Sea Scouts who qualified for a Deep-water 
Scholarship Cruise from the New England 
States. Thirty-two boys were awarded 
these scholarships which gave them the 
privilege of cruising to Europe, or South 
America on an American freight ship. The 
cruise to Europe included a trip to Germany 
and the reports made by those Sea Scouts of 
their trip were intensely interesting. 

The cruise to Europe gave the Sea Scouts 
an opportunity to sail through the great fish- 
ing waters of the Grand Banks where between 
the fog-banks many vessels of the great 
Gloucester fishing-fleet could be seen, around 
the North of Scotland through the North 
Sea into the harbor of Hamburg, one of the 
most interesting harbors in the world. A 
trip through Germany, visits to the great 
cities, back to Hamburg and home. 

The trips to South America gave oppor- 
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If you will look close enough 
the masts 


list of the helps given by one Sea Scout ship to 
other people during the past summer. It is 
the Sea Scout ship Sea Adler of Toledo, Ohio. 

During one of their cruises in a small sail- 
ing boat, the Sea Scouts noticed two men in a 
motor-boat that was in distress, and although 
their boat was smaller, they immediately 
went to the rescue and brought the boat and 
its crew safely to land. 

On another occasion while cruising they 
noticed a cruiser stranded on a shore. They 
immediately went to the rescue and took off 
the passengers until the cruiser was floated 
in high water. 

A month later they picked up a man and 
his two sons whose boat had been capsized 
and brought them safely to shore. 

A week later they sighted another boat 
that was disabled. They came alongside and 
towed her back into the harbor. 

Certainly these boys should be proud of 
their record as Scouts. 


ANY letters were received in the Home 
Office of the Boy Scouts of America 
from boys asking how to become Sea Scouts. 
Information on this can be gotten by calling 
at your own headquarters where the Scout 
Executive will be very glad to give informa- 
tion on how to become a member of a Sea 
Scout Patrol or Ship. 

Of the 590 Councils in the country nearly 
350 are now doing Sea Scouting, and when 
the demand arises the remaining Councils 
will be glad to organize Sea Scout Units for 
Scouts who wish to become Sea Scouts. 

A little pamphlet called “The Sea Scout 
Patrol” gives all the information on how this 
can be organized, and will be sent free to any 
Scout by writing to Thomas J. Keane, Sea 
Scout Section of Boys’ Lirs, Boy Scouts of 
America, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 



























Stanley Vesely and his Coe 
College Band played by 
request at the inaugura- 
tion of President Hoover. 
























4 iw President of the United States is being inaugurated. 
Flags are flying... Hearts throbbing... Bands playing. Think 
of the thrill of taking an active part in this splendid ceremony. 
Perhaps you shall — some day, if you begin to play a band in- 
strument now. 

Stanley Vesely began to play in his first band when he was 
15 years old. His climb to popularity and fame was rapid from 
that moment. Soon he was playing with Kryl’s famous band... 
Became soloist for the Fifty-chird Regiment Band . . . Played 
many years in the finest theatres and finally won outstanding 
recognition as director of the Coe College Band, one of the 
country’s finest collegiate bands. 

When Hoover was inaugurated the Coe College Band played 
for the occasion and Vesely was showered with honors. 

He advises you to get an early start just as he did and says: 
“Playing ina band is an inspiration to any boy and brings him 
dozens of advantages even if never followed as a profession. I 
believe Conn instruments to be the finest built, and success is 
assured when you play a Conn.” 


Easy to Play 


For more than 50 years Conn Band Instruments have been first 
choice of the world’s greatest bandmasters and soloists. Conns 
are easier to play, magnificent in tone color, many exclusive 
patented features—yet they cost no more than other so-called 
standard makes. 

Choose a Conn now. You can play tunes the first week. Be 
ready for band or orchestra in 4 to 6 weeks. It’s a sure way to popu- 
larity. Loads of fun. Opportunities to travel and earn extra money. 

Home Trial — Easy Payments 
Ask your Conn dealer to show you the marvelous new models. The easiest 
playing instruments ever known. Important new improvements at no added 
cost. Greatest values in years. Home trial— easy payments make purchase 


easy. Write now for free book on whichever instrument interests you 
most. Mention instrument. 


Conn Will Help You Organize a Band 
New plan makes band omeming easy. For scouts, schools, any group 
of live boys. Trained organizers handle all details. Ask Dad, your scout- 
master or teacher to write us for interesting facts without obligation. 


Cc. G. CONN, {¢d., 107 Conn Building, Elkhart, Indiana 


ONN 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS of 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


IF CONN 1S NOT ON THE INSTRUMENT IT IS NOT A GENUINE CONN 
















































Cc. G. CONN, {id., 107 Conn Building, ELKHART, INDIANA 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send free book and details of 







home trial offer on ____{ Instrument } 











Name.  sitlaaiastie 
St. or R. F. D. , icesth ies 
City, State____ ssininiiiiienacni 
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i IEFORE you know it, there’ll be bare 
: spots of ground on the sunny side of 

the street and your favorite stores will be 
i showing the new assortments of AkroAgates. 
4 @ Lucky the boy who got a “CLICK” 


game for Christmas, because he already has 
his shooting hand limbered up, so it won’t 
‘ feel strange to knuckle down again in amar- 
‘ ble game. @ If you didn’t get one of these 
Akro Agate games, ““CLICK”’ or “KINGS” 
for Christmas, be sure to remind the family 
that you want one for your birthday. @ 
All the Akro Agate gift packages and the 
\ new 5 and 10 cent boxes have bigger and 
better assortments of Akro Agates.@ Watch 
the stores for spring marble displays and be 
sure the Akro Agate trademark is on the 
boxes when you buy marbles, 





507 Harvey St. » CLARKSBURG, W. VA, 





Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 

4 AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 

i 112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 
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Chemist - F ; 


Perform hundreds of fascinating and useful experi- 


ments just like a real chemist. You can do magic chem- 
ieal tricks, too. CHEMCRAFT is the best chemistry 
set; more experiments, superior chemicals and better 
apparatus. Get CHEMCRAPFT; select from these sets: 


No. 1 $1.00 No. 3% $3.50 No. 8 $8.00 
No. 2 2.00 No. 6 5.00 No. 10 10.00 
No, 15 $15.00 No. 25 $25.00 


F (Nos. 6, 10, 15 and 25 come in hand: wood 
No. 8 (Portable) is packed in a convenient carrying case. 


Ask for CHEMCRAFT by name; look for the name 
CHEMCRAFT on the box: then you will 
have the best outfit 


Try Chemistry for 25¢ Free Chemical Surprise! 
Get CHEMCRAFT Send us the name and ad- 
Junior and do lots of .in- 
teresting experiments and 
tricks. Complete outfit 
and instructions postpaid 
for 25c. 





hinet: 





you live that sells toys, 
and we will send you this 
Chemical Surprise abso- 
lutely free. 


THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
201 Washington Street, Hagerstown, Md. 
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Making thé American Duration Record for Free Balloons 


ME. CLIFFORD B. HARMON, presi- 
dent of the International League of 
Aviators, invited me to assist him in building 
a balloon which he had ordered from Capt. 
Thomas Scott Baldwin, the famous balloon- 
ist, the first man in America to make a 
practical small dirigible called the “Cali- 
fornia Arrow” which won the Grand Prize 
at the St. Louis Exposition and World’s Fair, 
and the first person in the world to perfect 
the parachute for exhibition jumps. Captain 
Baldwin, “Uncle Tom,” as we all knew him, 
took me on as the expression was, and we 
went to work planning and figuring. He 
would take an old sheet of brown paper and 
after making some mental calculations and a 
few diagrams drawn with his left hand, he 
would cut the brown paper into patterns for 
the “templets” or “gores” of the balloon. 
As you know, a balloon is made of pieces of 
balloon cloth cut into squares forming a belt 
around the “Equator” or middle of the 
balloon. The sections are successively made 
narrower at the top on the upper hemisphere 
and narrower on the lower edge on the por- 
tion below the middle, so that when they are 
sewed together they will make a large ball of 
the correct size to hold 80,000 cubic feet of 
gas as the Gordon Bennett racing balloons 
for which purpose this balloon was built 
are limited to this amount. I went up with 
Captain Baldwin to Tuckahoe, New York, 
where the Hodgman Rubber Company had 
given him a building with a large floor space 
to lay out the balloon and where the templets 
could be sewed together on sewing machines 
and properly spaced. The blocks were 
“staggered,” that is, set like bricks in a wall 
with the seams broken to prevent a tear or 
rip from passing from one belt to another. 
If the material should tear, of course the 
gas would escape, and as the cloth was very 
thin and light it was reinforced by these 
seams. The Hodgman Rubber Company 
was the first to make vulcanized rubber 
material for this purpose and now it is gener- 
ally used for balloons. I can remember how 
it seemed that we would never get through 
sewing these-strips together; the balloon was 
nearly fifty-two feet in diameter and I would 
hate to tell you the number of needles we 
broke on the machine going through the two- 
ply of rubber cloth. All these seams had to 
be cemented and taped, too, to keep the gas 
in, for if hydrogen is used this gas will go 
right through the warp of cloth, so tape and 
rubber cement had to be put over every 
seam. We went to Sailors’ Snug Harbor and 
got one of the old sailors to make the net- 
work out of Italian linen rope, the finest to be 
had, and a beautiful job he made, too, every 
knot in the fish-net mesh exactly right and 
the diamond meshes came out perfectly 
when the balloon was inflated; the hand 
lines, toggles and splicing of the loops were a 
work of art and almost a lost art, to-day, as 
the Clipper ships have all gone and ropework 
is superseded by wire cable. A balloon is as 
beautifully built as a sailing yacht and it is 
very similar in many respects. We took great 
pride in our work and the results proved that 
it was good. Moreover, I knew that I was 
staking my life on the work we were doing 
and the lives of others, also. 

As soon as it was finished we took the 
balloon out to St. Louis for the National 
Balloon Races, which started October 2, 
1909. Mr. Harmon was very anxious to win 
this race and spared no expense to furnish 
every possible item in the equipment that 
would keep the craft in the air as long as 
possible and enable us to ascend to the 
highest altitude that we could stand. The 
day of the start came; we had put on board 
food for a week, consisting of cans of soup 
surrounded with lime; when we put water on 
the lime it “slaked” and heated the inner 
can containing the soup. This was much 
appreciated, for it was glorious to have de- 
licious hot soup after a long night spent 
above the clouds at a temperature below 
zero, wrapped up in blankets with no chance 


to get out and run around. We took hot tea 
and coffee in thermos bottles, chicken and 
rolls, chocolate and “‘iron rations,”’ such as the 
soldiers take when they go on forced marches. 
These were called iron rations from their tin 
cases about the size of a soap-dish containing 
the cakes of “pemmican” (dried meat 
chopped fine) mixed with meal and chocolate. 
Each cake is intended for a meal and I can 
assure you that they are not very satisfying, 
although they will sustain life. I know, for I 
lived on them when I landed in the Labrador 
wilderness with Mr. Alan R. Hawley on 
another balloon trip when we won the Gor- 
don Bennett Balloon Cup, and were lost for 
ten days before getting back to civilization, 
as I have already told you in the “Landing 
Field.”” (See Boys’ Lirz, November and 
December, 1930.) 

We had maps showing all parts of the 
United States and Canada, a rifle, fishing 
tackle and hooks, in case we should land in 
the forests of the north of Canada, com- 
passes, statiscope; barograph altimeter, to 
tell how high we were, thermometer to tell 
the temperature, hydrometer to tell the 
humidity of the air, a pistol in case of emer- 
gency, and a fine camera for views above 
the clouds. 

When we left the ground it seemed as if 
we just stood still and that the earth sank 
down away from us very rapidly. Soon we 
were floating over the city of St. Louis and 
going in a southwesterly direction toward the 
setting sun, as it was late in the afternoon 
when we started. All night we sailed in this 
direction and we could dimly discern the 
Ozark Mountains below. Later, the moon 
came out flooding the scene with its silvery 
light and making the stars seem dim by 
comparison. We were not very high this, 
the first night, as we had over a ton of ballast, 
but it is one of the most. delightful sensations 
you can possibly imagine, to be sailing sus- 
pended like a cloud in the heavens looking 
down on an occasional group of twinkling 
lights, indicating a village with solitary 
lights here and there, very much as you see 
the stars sprinkled above. There is no sound 
except occasionally you hear the dull thud or 
the hollow clatter of hoofs on the dry sod as a 
horse takes fright at the unusual sight of an 
object floating over him. Fowl by the farm- 
houses show signs of alarm at the great bird 
soaring by. All kinds of thoughts pass 
rapidly through your mind as you sit in the 
deep silence hovering between earth and sky 
on a clear mild night. At dawn, or what is 
known as the “false dawn,”’ a beautiful sight 
appears, for the reflected rays of the sun 
come over the eastern horizon in a faint pink 
streak coloring the near-by clouds and 
making you think of the graceful Greek 
goddess “ Aurora” as she appears driving her 
glowing chariot in the morning sky. The 
color turns to brilliant red and soon the 
golden orb of the sun is seen peeping over the 
rim of the earth long before it can be seen 
upon the surface of the earth, thousands of 
feet beneath us. When we could clearly 
distinguish objects and towns on the ground 
below we decided from the rivers and lakes 
we saw that we were over part of Texas. 
Soon we were rapidly rising as the sun heated 
the gas and it expanded until it seemed that 
the balloon would burst; some of the gas 
began to escape from the appendix, the open 
pipe at the bottom of the bag through which 
the gas is put in, and which is left open during 
flight for excess gas to escape in order to 
relieve the internal. pressure so as not to 
burst the envelope. Up we went till our 
aneroid barometer registered sixteen thou- 
sand feet. Here we floated most of the day, 
drifting in an easterly direction quite oppo- 
site to the currents blowing at the lower alti- 
tude where we were during the night. Late 
in the afternoon our gas cooled with the 
setting sun and we descended nearer to the 
earth. 

Another night passed very much like the 
first, although we were twice as high and 
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kept around the ten-thousand-foot level. 
Early in the morning of our second day 
things began to happen with great rapidity. 
In spite of our extreme care the amount of 
ballast which still remained was less than 
half what we started with, while the warmth 
of the sun in a clear sky quickly expanded the 
remaining gas until it filled the balloon com- 
pletely, causing us to ascend to fifteen thou- 
sand feet, then twenty. The amount of 
oxygen in the air decreases very rapidly at 
high altitudes and the normal pressure of the 
air, which is fifteen pounds per square 
inch at the sea level, becomes less and less as 
you ascend, making it necessary to breathe 
twice as rapidly to get the normal amount of 
oxygen into your lungs. If you go to great 
heights you must take oxygen in tanks to 
breathe. We had no oxygen tanks or masks 
with us but as we watched the aneroid 
barometer indicate that we were going higher, 
and higher, it became difficult to breathe; our 
pulse rate rose, and Mr. Hermon became 
nauseated and complained of a severe head- 
ache, but he bravely said: “Postie, don’t 
mind me; we will stay up as long as we 
possibly can and we won't come down until 
our gas gives out.” 

We had reached our highest point, twenty- 
four thousand two hundred feet, not quite 
five miles high, and we were beginning to 
feel the effects. I could hardly move my 
hands to put out ballast and maintain our 
equilibrium. Our drinking water froze as 
the temperature was below zero. Mr. 
Picard, the Belgian scientist, and his aide, 
you remember, who ascended ten miles 
over the Alps in Switzerland, had their 
car constructed like an aluminum ball 
in which the normal air pressure was main- 
tained and the proper amount of oxygen 
was supplied from tanks which they took 
with them. 

We had now been in the air nearly two days 
with only fleeting glimpses of the earth, and 
where we were at this time we could not see 
it at all on account of the haze and the 
clouds. Imagine being “off the earth” and 
no such planet to be seen anywhere in 
bright daylight; the sky above such a dark 
blue that it was almost black and, without 
glasses, we could faintly make out the stars. 
At times we could see the shadow of our 
balloon on the clouds below surrounded by 
a rainbow ring, a complete aureole, and 
sometimes there would be a suggestion of a 
double ring. After noon, when the sun passed 
the meridian, for this was in October, the air 
cooled rapidly. We could no longer stay in 
these solitary soundless regions as our gas 
began to contract, causing us to start down 
toward lower altitudes. We had retained 
only sufficient ballast to enable us to make 
a safe landing; we disposed of everything not 
absolutely necessary, leaving the balloon as 
light as possible. When we were below ten 
thousand feet and came through the clouds, 
late in the afternoon, we saw the old earth 
for the first time clearly. 

We opened the valve in the top of the 
balloon and allowed some of the gas to escape. 
This brought us down more quickly, as we de- 
sired to land before it was too dark to see. 
We picked a large field near a small railroad 
station and decided to land there. Down we 
came in the midst of a great crowd of natives 
who came from all the surrounding country. 
They stood around just like a herd of cattle. 
We asked where we were but they gave no 
response. Mystified, they probably had never 
seen a balloon before and thought we were 
celestial beings. I could not hear a sound for 
half an hour as the sudden change of air 
pressure affected the drums of my ears: 
finally we established diplomatic relations, 
and the farmers helped us to pack up our 
balloon. They told us that we were at : 
little town called Edina, Missouri. 

We had been in the air exactly forty-eight 
hours and twenty-six minutes—over two 
days. This record is'still the official American 
free balloon record-and has-stood since Octo- 
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ber 6th, 1909, over twenty years, without 
being broken. 


WHILE acting as a judge at the races held 

for the benefit of the unemployed at New 
York, Russell W. Boardman and John S. 
Polando landed in their Bellanca, Cape Cod, 
the plane in which they made the world’s 
long distance record flight of 4,999.54 miles 
from Roosevelt Field to Istanbul, Turkey. I 
said to them all the Boy Scout readers of 


Boys’ Lire would be glad to welcome them 
on their “Landing Field,” and they wrote 
this message to you: 
“Greetings to the Boy Scouts of America. 
“Russett N. BoarpMan, 
“JoHN S. PoLanpo.” 


Winner of Landing Field Contest for 
November: E. Skritenky, Chicago, Illinois 
Highly commended: Paul Kelso, Cleveland, 
Ohio; David V. Keller, San Diego, Cal 





will go to all tying contestants. 


of the month of issue. 
The subject this month is: 





The LANDING FIELD will award each month, until further notice, a prize of a book for 
the best letter on a subject to be announced each month. 
No letter can be considered that is longer than 250 words. 


Letters must be written or typed on one side of the paper, and must reach the office of 
Maj. Augustus Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New York City, on or before the fifteenth 


What interests me most in Aviation, and why? 
Letters must be received on or before January 15, 1932. 


In case of a tie the prize award 
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(Concluded from page 34) 


half-full of water on the stove, and then go in 
search of a grain sack or other old cloth of 
about that size. If your mother objects, as I 
warn you she will if she is wise, you can get 
the same results by building a fire out-of- 
doors with small logs and kindling. Suspend 
the bucket over the fire or set it across some 
bricks or rocks. 

When you have plerity of steam up in your 
bucket, wrap the cloth around your skis, 
covering the second foot of wood back from 
the tip. Lay the wrapped part across the 
steaming bucket with the skis lying side by 
side. By laying a weight across them you 
will be spared the trouble of holding them. 
Keep the cloth well tucked in about the 
top of the bucket so that it will not catch fire, 
and so it will help 
keep in the steam. 
The cloth will circu- 
late the steam quite 
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or so. 
It may try your 
patience, but let 


me caution you to 
steam the wood for 
at least three hours. 
The longer you let 
them steam the less 
chance you take of 
splitting the wood 
when you bend it. 

When the skis are 
well steamed, find a 
crack in the fence 
or some such place | 
where the tips of 
the skis can be in- 
serted. Unless your 
wood is very soggy 
do not try to bend it quickly. Push the skis 
through the crack to a point one foot back of 
the top where you wish it bent. Then pry 
slowly sideways ... or up . . . as the case 
may be. Bend it in several places about an 
inch apart so the turn will not be too abrupt. 
Make the curve considerably sharper than you 
intend the finished products to be because they 
will flatten out as they dry. When you have 
put a good smooth bend in each ski place them 
side by side so they will be just alike and put 
just the unsteamed tip of each into the crack. 
Then tie them in place with a good deal of 
pressure to retain the bend and let them dry. 
If you can find an unused door with a crack 
under it wide enough to accommodate the 
skis you can do the whole process there, and 
when they are well bent simply run a rope 
or strong cord around the skis near the 
middle and tie it to the door knob. 

Allow plenty of time for the skis to dry . . . 
you simply can’t rush a pair of young skis. 
When they are perfectly dry . . . not sooner 
than the next day . . . release them. Now 
by balancing them one at a time on your 
finger and marking the point of balance 
determine just where the toe-strap should be. 
If they balance unevenly shave one ski down 
until they balance at a point equally distant 
from the tip. 

The toe-strap should be set in two small 
notches on each side of the ski . . . just on 
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the point of balance or a bit ahead. The 
strap can be of leather or any material you 
have at hand that will stand the strain. 
Your shoe should slide into the toe-strap 
just to the ball of your foot. It is best to 
fasten the strap with screws so you can 
adjust it later if it stretches when wet by the 
snow. Now you have the skis, the skiing is 
another matter, but I wish you luck... 
remember . . . “A Boy Scout is brave.” 


A Talking Jay 
By Scout Frank L. Messinger 


NOTICED in the April, 1931, issue of the 

Boys’ Lire, an article by M. W. Fox 
about a Singing Dog that he saw when in 
Nova Scotia. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Fox 
he heard the dog 
sing “Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

Sometime in 
March, 1929, I 
found two _ little 
Jaybirds. I took 
them. home and my 
mother raised oneof 
them. About four 
months later “Jay” 
(the name we had 
given him) started 
talking. The first 
he said was “hello 
Jay!” At first we 
could hardly believe 
it was the bird 
talking. Soon he 
learned to say, 
Hello Frank! Hen- 
Hello Annie! 

My mother was 

bothered with the 
neighbors’ chickens and would shoo them. 
One day she heard the bird shooing them. He 
would yell Shoo! Shoo! as plain as a person 
could. 

He could whistle very pleasantly and had 
a shrill note when he was angry and a differ- 
ent note altogether when scared. He would 
catch beans as long as they were thrown to 
him. I have thrown nine white beans to him 
and he has caught and held in his mouth all 
nine of them. I have known him to catch two 
fairly large peanuts and hold both in his bill. 

We would put money in a little box and 
he would take it out and hide it under some 
object or bury it in a box of dirt. When 
there were several coins in the box, he would 
stack them up and then carry off as many as 
he could at one time. He knew that a dime 
was as valuable as two nickels for when given 
a nickel he woultl wait to see if there wasn’t 
another one coming before he hid it, but when 
given a dime he would take it and fly off to 
some corner. He would take a dime in prefer- 
ence to a nickel and would always take a 
coin of larger denomination than a penny if 
he had his choice. 

There have been several thousand people 
to see him. He talked for the greater number 
of these, but for some he wouldn’t do a thing. 

On Saturday, January 17, 1931, I heard 
him give a funny kind of noise. I went to see 
what the trouble was and found him dead. 
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A Paper Route + A Bicycle 
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Many a successful business man of today started with a “paper route” and 
learned how to work hard and save his money. Most of these men, even twenty- 
five years ago, had bicycles equipped with New Departure Coaster Brakes— 
just as eight out of ten bicycles have them today. You should not have anything 
less than New Departure quality when you ride. Ask your dealer about them. 
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What do you want most in a 
flashlight battery? First of all, you 
want a battery that will furnish power 
- +. at any moment... regardless 
of atmospheric conditions. 

You want a battery that will last 
longer. Burgess Flashlight Batteries 
will last longer, for their power is 
guarded ...when not in use... by 
Chrome. Chrome is a preservative, 
and its use in battery construction is a 
patented feature of Burgess Batteries. 

You want a battery that will make 
your flashlight a better flashlight. 
Burgess Flashlight Batteries add more 
power, more dependability and more 
uniformity to the lighting powers of 
your flashlight. 

These batteries offer you maximum 
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ur Flashlight 


value, service and economy...in any 
flashlight case. Your flashlight case, 
for example... for these batteries fit 
any flashlight case. If flashlight 
batteries could be candled, like eggs, 
you'd insist upon getting Burgess. 
Make no mistake about that! Demand 
these batteries and insist upon get- 
ting them. You'll recognize them by 
their black and white stripes. The 
Uni-Cel batteries are a dime apiece. 
BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
Electric and Acoustic Products a 
General Sales Office: Chicago £24 
New York [ee 
Chicago 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 












In Canada: 
Niagara Falls 
and Winnipeg 
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Guilty of 
HEBETUDE! 


NO, SIR, the cop can’t arrest him 
for it, because “hebetude” means 
folly. And almost as foolish as 
skating in your underwear is 
neglecting little coughs! Neglected 
little coughs become BIG coughs! 
Big coughs which keep you away 
from fun and play. 

It’s easy, however, to check lit- 
tle coughs before they grow up. 
Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops do 
this, quickly and surely. They 
soothe irritation, stop throat 
tickle, relieve the dryness. A 
cough hasn’t got a chance! 

And—S. B.’s are delicious candy! 


SMITH BROTHERS’ 
COUGH DROPS 


2 KINDS - S. B. (BLACK) AND MENTHOL 
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This Remington Sheath — is just what you Py for 
hunting, fishing or compins ps. It hasa o<-ae 5 ‘orged 
blade with strong, durable, ay cutting edge, Bone stag 


handle and leather sheath. We 
NATIONAL 
SSOR TS MAN 


will send you this knife 


FREE 


on receipt of only $1.00 for a 
hole year’s subscription to 


camping and trapping stories 
and pictures, val le informa- 
tion about guns, fishing 
tackle, game ae changes, 
places to get a and game, etc. 
Clip this adv. and matt today 
with $1. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
146 Transit Bid., Boston, Mass. 

















‘of salt in it, 


best | delicious gulp, 


Sinker Smith 


“T smell a mice,” interrupted Sinker. 
“Sure you do,” beamed the Owl. “We 
get a sample of water from Salt Lake, have 
Prof. Mears analyze it to find the proportion 
then before you take your 
swimming test we'll dump enough salt in the 
pool to make the water the same as that in 
Salt Lake, and it’s all over but the cheering, 
because, as you know, Salt Lake water is so 
buoyant it’s nearly impossible to sink in it.” 
A ray of hope spread over Sinker’s face, 
only to be followed by a shadow of doubt. 
“We'd never get away with it.” 
“Nonsense,” replied the Owl, “don’t be 
a gloom. It’s a cinch. There is nothing in 
that fool rule that says in what kind of water 
the test shall be made. You stand aces with 
the swimming instructor; you're good in your 
studies; none of the faculty will crab the 


act.’ 

“How about the Head?” asked Sinker. 

“There may be a slight difficulty there,” 
admitted the Owl. “‘But the Head likes you. 
He knows how hard you have tried. Besides, 
that rule was never intended to deprive any- 
one of his diploma. Old Seth Thompson, 
who gave the pool, simply wanted every 
Sweetwater graduate to know how to swim. 
I'll bet it never occurred to him there might 
be a boy who couldn’t learn to swim, no 
matter how hard he tried.” 

“Owl,” said Sinker, jumping to his feet 
and hitting his friend a mighty whack be- 
tween his thin shoulders, “you're a wonder, 
simply a wonder,” while the Owl nodded in 
modest agreement. 

“Tt’s a natural,”’ the Owl admitted, “but 
to double rivet it beyond any chance of 
failure, I want you to take part in the 
pageant to be held here next week in cele- 
bration of the three hundredth anniversary 
of the settling of Sweetwater.” 

“Why?” asked Sinker suspiciously. “I’m 
rotten in shows. Always forget my lines 
and ball everything up.” 

“I'm helping the Head put this show on,” 
replied the Owl. “He's President of the 
village historical society. We want someone 
to play the part of the courier.” 

“What do I have to do?” persisted Sinker, 
“make a long winded speech?” 

“All you do,” said the Owl, “is to dash 
on a mule up to the edge of the cliff on the 
river opposite Black Rock and holler across 
at the crowd on the other side, one line, 
om _my masters, lest the torrent engulf 


you 

_ ip hat’s all?” 

“Absolutely. It will put you solid with 
the Head, so that if any question comes up 
about your passing the swimming test, 
he'll give you a break.” 

“Guess I could speak one line without 
becoming stage struck, but I don’t know 
about dashing around on a mule. He might 
throw me; that would queer things.” 

“Oh,"’ promised the Owl, “we'll get you a 
nice, quiet mule. You see the Head in the 
morning and volunteer for the job.” 

‘All right,” Sinker agreed, “TI will.” 


HE next morning as the Owl was beating 

a disastrous retreat from a ten o'clock 
Latin recitation where he had discovered that 

“a man canned in armor” was not the 
correct translation of “Arma  virumque 
Cano,”’ someone pounding along the hall 
behind him bellowed in his ear, “Flee, my 
masters, lest the torrent engulf you.” It 
was Sinker. 

“They've just engulfed me,” replied the 
Owl dolefully. “I never was cut out for a 
Latin scholar.” 

“Maxey been riding you?” 

“T’ll say he has,” replied the Owl, and told 
of his unique translation while Sinker 
chuckled. 

“Come on Owl,” he suggested, “let’s go 
over to the Food Shoppe. Ill blow you.” 

“That’s nice of you,” grinned the Owl. 
“*Getting flunked always makes me thirsty.” 

“What do you say?” Gus asked when they 
parked in front of the fountain. 

“Flee, my masters, lest the torrent engulf 
you,” promptly replied Sinker. 

“Oh, yeah,” grunted Gus. “If that’s 
supposed to be funny, it’s too early in the 
day for it to get across. Speakin’ English, 
whatcha want?” 

“Two Strawberry mashes,” 
meekly. 

“Gus, ” 


said Sinker 


questioned the Owl after a long, 
“where can I hire a mule? 
A nice, polite one.” 

“Trying to kid me?” asked Gus. 





“Not at all,” replied the Owl with dignity. 


So far we 
Mules are 


“We need one in the pageant. 
have been unable to locate one. 
very scarce around here.” 

Gus thought a moment. ‘“There’s a 
colored man,” he said at last, “‘named 
George Washington Jackson, who lives in 
South Sweetwater. He’s got an old mule. 
You might rent him.” 

“Ts he gentle?” asked Sinker earnestly. 

“George is all right,” said Gus polishing 
an already gleaming glass. 

“T meant the mule,” corrected Sinker. 

“Oh, the mule. I dunno,” replied Gus. 
“Go look him over.” 

“Words of wisdom sometimes come from 
unexpected sources,”” remarked the Owl 
politely as, having finished, he set down his 
glass. ‘“‘We'll do that little thing, Sinker. 
I'll meet you at the post-office at three.” 

That afternoon as they rambled along the 
road toward South Sweetwater the Owl 
noticed some feathery greens sticking out of 
Sinker’s pocket. 

“Whatcha got there?”’ he asked. 

“Bunch of carrots,” replied Sinker sheep- 
ishly. “Thought I’d feed ’em to the mule 
and sorta get on the right side of him. I’ve 
always been afraid of horses and a mule is a 
kind of horse, isn’t it?” 

““Yeah,”’ replied the Owl, “I think so.” 

They found Mr. Jackson at home and more 
than willing to do business. A few minutes’ 
haggling resulted in the Owl renting the 
beast, Mr. Jackson agreeing to deliver the 
animal F.O.B. the bluff opposite Black Rock, 
and to take him home after Sinker had done 
his stuff. 

“Come on, let’s start back to school,” 
said the Owl, the negotiations being com- 
pleted. 

“Td kinder like to see that mule. I gotta 
ride him, you know,” said Sinker. “Can't I 
see him?” he asked, turning to Mr. Jackson. 

“Shore boss; I'll bring him out in the 
yard. Jess you wait here a minute.” He 
disappeared around a corner of his house, 
and a minute later returned, leading the most 
woebegone and dejected animal Sinker had 
ever seen. It was knock-kneed; it was so 
thin its ribs stuck out so one could count 
them; and as it ambled forward swaying 
from side to side as though in imminent 
danger of collapse, its head hung down 
almost to the ground. 

“Some fiery steed!” ejaculated the Owl, 
while even to Sinker the beast seemed harm- 
less. 

Sinker, nevertheless, advanced timidly, 
gaining courage as the animal paid him no 
attention. “Nice mule,” he said, reaching 
out a hand to pat the beast’s head. ‘ What's 
his name?” he asked the owner. 

“T calls him Reginald.” 

“Reginald,” whistled the Owl. “ Whew.” 

E SMELLS like a wet goat,” said 
Sinker, wrinkling his nose. 

“That's all right,” replied the Owl, “‘ Mr. 
Jackson will give him a bath before you 
have to ride him.” 

“Not for no three dollars, boss,”’ replied 
Mr. Jackson with great firmness. “If you 
wants I should wash Reginald it will cost two 


dollars mo’.” 

“Nothing doing,” said the Owl. “Tell 
you what you do, Sinker. Get a bottle of 
that hair tonic the new barber doused on 
the Animal, last week, when he cut his hair. 
Pour it on Reginald’s neck under where your 
nose will be when you're riding him. If you 
do, you won’t smell anything but sweet 
scented verbena, or whatever the stuff is. 
When the Animal came into French, after 
that hair cut, Prof. Moreton opened three 
windows.” 

“Oh, yeah,” said Sinker, timidly pulling 
the bunch of carrots from his pocket prepara- 
tory to offering them to Reginald. 

Reginald who was nuzzling the ground at 
his feet in the evident hope of discovering 
something to eat, raised his head, saw the 
carrots and with what seemed to Sinker an 
immense, wide-open mouth filled with huge 
yellow teeth, lunged toward him. With a 
howl of dismay, Sinker jumped back, tripped, 
fell, the carrots flying into the air. 

Sinker covered his head with his arms, 
but as nothing happened, he peeked out to 
see the Owl doubled up with laughter, while 
Reginald, busily munrching carrots, writhed 
his lips back from his teeth in a sardonic 
grin. 

Sinker scrambled to his feet as the Owl 
gasped, ““Co—Come on, we're late now. 
We gotta beat it.” 

Four days later the precious bottle of 
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water from Salt Lake arrived. With it the 
% sought Prof. Mears in the chemistry 
ab. 

At four they met in the Owl’s room. 

“What did the swimming instructor say?” 
he demanded, as Sinker poked his head in 
the door. 

“Said so long as I swam twenty strokes, 
I could do it in pea soup for all he cared 
Isn't that great?” 

“Yeah,” said the Owl without much en- 
thusiasm. “Sinker,”’ he continued, “how 
much money you got?” 

“Why?” asked Sinker suspiciously. 
“Wanna borrow some? That what you're 
hinting at?” 

“No, not at all,” protested the Owl. 
“Tf I did,” he continued, as he remembered 
Gus’s unpleasant action, “someone would 
get it away from me in ten minutes. No, 
Sinker, that isn’t it. It’s gonna take an 
awful lot of salt to fix that pool.” 

“T got forty dollars,” said Sinker. 

“Just about enough,” replied the Owl. “I 
ordered thirty-eight dollars’ worth of salt in 
your name in Franklin.” 

“The dickens you did,” began Sinker in- 
dignantly. The Owl silenced him with a 
wave of his hand. 

“Keep your shirt on,” he said. “You 
have to have it, don’t yuh? Whatcha 
kicking about? Aren’t I getting you by that 
swimming test? You oughta be grateful, 
instead of crabbing.” 

“T am, Owl, I am,” protested Sinker, 
“‘but thirty-eight dollars seems like a lotta 
money for salt.” 

“Well, we gotta have a lot, about a truck 
load. Did you fix it to take your test the 
“we, after the pageant?” 


“Good. I told them to deliver the salt 
at the back door of the gym at five. We'll 
be through the pageant by then, and can 
dump it into the pool. It'll be melted by 
morning an’ that old pool will be so salty 
then even you couldn't sink in it.” 

On the morning of the pageant Sinker 
awoke feeling the world a tough place in 
which to live. The night before he had tried 
on the Puritan costume he was to wear, and in 
his struggle to button the wide white collar, 
he had smooched it. He had tried to wash 
off the dirt, and only succeeded in taking all 
the starch out of the collar until it hung as 
dejectedly about his neck as a dish-rag. 

The Owl's scheme for filling the swimming 
pool with salt also worried him. If it worked, 
fine; but that morning he was afraid it 
wouldn't, and the thought of paying thirty- 
eight dollars for salt that might be useless, 
and of the ridicule the school would heap 
upon him when it learned of his plan and its 
failure, was equally unpleasant to contem- 
plate. Besides, he was afraid of Reginald 
and hated having to ride the mule. Reginald 
he considered a most unpleasant beast. His 
nose wrinkled when he thought of how 
Reginald smelled, and a little shiver of appre- 
hension chased down his spine, as he re- 
membered the wicked look in Reginald’s 
eye, and his huge yellow teeth. Also, he lived 
in dread lest when the time came he should 
forget his one line. He wrinkled his fore- 
head; what was the darn thing, anyway? 
Oh, yes, he remembered. 

Glancing at the alarm clock he sighed 
dolefully, and threw back the bedclothes. 


AFTER luncheon, Sinker hurried to his 

room where he donned his Puritan 
costume. The collar was a mess, and the 
high crowned hat so small it perched on the 
top of his head, making him look more like 
a clown, he thought, than one of the founding 
fathers. 

As he crossed the campus, those of his 
friends he met who were not taking part in 
the pageant, greeted him with unpleasant 
remarks. To them he vouchsafed only an 
impolite gesture of wiggling thumb and 
fingers, and hurried on to escape the throng 
that had poured into town and was moving 
toward the river bank. 

Avoiding as much of the crowd as he could, 
Sinker hurried across the river on the foot- 
bridge above the dam, and puffed up the 
steep incline to the plateau opposite Black 

, Where Mr. Jackson had promised 
to be waiting with Reginald. 

He found them at the appointed place. 
Reginald, looking even more dejected and 
ecg Sony — — he had last seen him, 
was lying down idly munching the grass, 
while Mr. Jackson sat nearby leaning against 
a tree, placidly smoking a corncob pipe. 
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The spirit of 
He was 


Suddenly all fear left Sinker. 
conflict coursed through his veins. 


going to succeed, put his part across magnifi- . 


cently, and cover himself with glory. 

In this mood he approached Mr. Jackson. 
* All ready?” he asked crisply. 

“Yass, boss,”” drawled Mr. Jackson rising 
with slow dignity. 

“It’s nearly time,” continued Sinker. 
“T’m the courier,” he explained. 

“A courier in them trick pants?” asked 
Mr. Jackson. 

“Certainly,” replied Sinker. 
what a courier is, don’t you?” 

“T shore does,” said Mr. Jackson with 
dignity. “I was one o’ them things once 
myself when I worked in a livery stable in 
Bummin’ham.” 

**A courier doesn’t curry horses, he’s a 
messenger,”’ explained Sinker. ‘“‘ When that 
boy over there waves his hand, I’m to dash 
on Reginald up to the cliff’s edge, and shout 
to the crowd across the river. By the way, 
will Reginald dash?” 

“Will he dash?” said Mr. Jackson. “I’m 
here to tell you that’s the dashinest mule in 
the country.” 

“He doesn’t look very dashing. Get him 
to stand up so I can get aboard.” 

Mr. Jackson prodded Reginald urgently 
with his foot; at last the mule with a plaintive 
sigh scrambled to his feet and stood swaying 
with hanging head, seemingly in a state of 
imminent collapse. 

“There's your signal,” said Mr. Jackson. 
Sinker scrambled into the saddle and picking 
up the reins shouted, “Git ap!” 

Reginald ambled sedately toward the cliff. 
“‘He’s got to go faster,”’ said Sinker. “I’m 
supposed to dash. Can’t you make him?” 

Mr. Jackson who was strolling alongside, 
hit the mule smartly on the flank with his 
switch, but Reginald turned his head and 
with what seemed to Sinker a silly grin, 
winked and plodded forward. 

“Do something!” cried Sinker, alarmed 


“You know 


The Wharton team was non-plussed. 
Their captain skated up to Don. “We can’t 
go easy with you,” he warned. “If you 
insist on playing, you'll have to take your 
chances.” 

Don laughed in the sheer joy of the 
prospective tussle. “I ask no pity, and I 
give none,” he retorted 

The teams set themselves for the face-off. 
Hardly two minutes to play. No wonder 
the Wharton chaps looked confident. No 
wonder they regarded Don with more com- 
miseration than fear. Small wonder— 

Hank had the puck. As a Wharton man 
lunged for it, he shot it to Bob. Bob streaked 
towards the net, and found his path blocked. 
He didn’t have to look to know where Don 
was. He could play in his sleep, and know 
that Don would always be waiting for the 
disc, would always be just clear enough to 
handle it. He passed. It would have been 
out of reach of any player less speedy than 
Don. But Don knew where the puck was 
coming, shook off his opponent, and trapped 
the rubber near the board. A quick spurt 
to the flank, and he was off. He saw the 
Wharton defense close in. They weren't 
particularly worried. What could a one- 
armed man do against the tightest defense 
in the State? And so they were just a little 
slow in blocking, just a trifle negligent in 
setting their trap. 

An instant later they came to with a 
vengeance. But it was too late. Don was 
loose, and not all their skill nor all their 
speed could avail them now. Don was loose, 
and there was nothing between his ore arm 
and the net except a startled goalie who 
hesitated between staying in or going out 
and meeting this incredible threat. Don 
spared him the trouble of a decision. The 
puck, dancing ahead of his stick, suddenly 
shot out like a bullet. The goalie couldn’t 
believe his eyes. Whoever heard of a mere 
flick of a wrist projecting the disc ahead in 
such a blurred streak? It couldn’t be 
true. He blinked his eyes, heard a swish 
of air, and saw the puck materialize under 
the twine. 

Pandemonium broke loose in the stands. 
But Don hardly noticed it. He skated back 
te center ice. The real fight was still ahead; 
he had caught the visitors unawares, but 
they wouldn’t be caught napping again. 
Bob squeezed his good arm and grinned 
encouragingly. 

Then fortune frowned on him. The visi- 
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lest at the pace at which he was proceeding 
he would reach the cliff later than he should. 
“Stir him up somehow,” he yelled, turning 
to Mr. Jackson. “I’ve simply got to dash.” 
Turning, better to navigate the mule’s 
course across the field, Sinker was horrified 
to see that a large and particularly bumbly 
bee had alighted on one of Reginald’s ears. 


HOO!” cried Sinker, flicking a rein at 

the insect. But the bee, instead of 
shooing, did his stuff. Reginald, with a 
squeal that could have been heard a mile, 
kicked up his heels and bounded madly 
forward, heading straight for the cliff’s edge 
in tremendous jumps. 

Sinker’s feet flew from the stirrups, he 
rattled and bounced along on the beast’s 
back, yet clutching the reins desperately 
he managed to maintain his precarious perch 
while Reginald, seemingly bent on certain 
destruction, plunged wildly on. 

Too scared even to howl for help Sinker 
hung on, while visions of a horrible death 
waiting before him filled his mind. At the 
cliff's edge Reginald’s instinct for preserva- 
tion asserted itself, and suddenly planting 
his forefeet stiffly near the brink, he came to 
a horrible, jamming stop while Sinker, his 
steeple-crowned hat jammed almost down 
to his eyes, shot over the mule’s head into 
space, like a comet blazing its way across 
the sky. 

With a terrific splash, Sinker landed head 
first in the centre of the deep pool forty 
feet below, amidst howls of horror and delight 
from the crowd on the opposite shore, who 
awaited his unexpectedly dramatic appear- 
ance. 

Being under water was no new experience 
to Sinker, who instantly had closed his 
mouth as he struck. With frantic struggles 
he bobbed to the surface where, with the one 
eye with which he could look from beneath 
his soggy hat, he saw a stupified crowd 
watching him from the great ledge of 


One Arm! 


(Concluded from page 7) 


tors controlled the face-off, and in an instant 
more the scene of action was at the wrong 
end of the ice. Don threw himself into the 
fray with all the old skill and more, with all 
the old indefatigable fight and courage. He 
sounded a call to arms which every team- 
mate heard, and for one agonizing moment 
the universe became a frenzied mélée of 
whizzing pucks, whining steel, and flashing 
bodies. Don forgot he had but one arm. He 
was the old Don again, strong, whole bodied, 
irresistible; and when he found the puck at 
the end of his stick he knew his big moment 
had arrived. 

He reached center ice before he found his 
path blocked. He could fight through now 
or wait till later. Hank, in the excitement 
of the moment, was off-side. Bob was free— 
nearly. He risked the pass. Two sticks 
reached out for the puck, and for a terrible 
instant the issue was in doubt. Don could 
stand it no longer. He streaked over to his 
teammate. Bob saw him coming, forgot 
the puck and turned his attention to block- 
ing his man. Then Don was on them. He 
rescued the disc, continued toward the 
boards, then headed up ice. He must not 
surrender that puck again. 

The delay in recovering the puck gave 
Wharton the chance to prepare for him. One 
man was on his good left side. Oh, for a 
right arm to hold the puck out of danger! 
He turned suddenly, and shot straight across 
the ice. Two men closed in on him. Again 
he turned toward the flank, then reversed 
himself, caromed the puck against the board, 
and jumped through his opponents to re- 
cover it. 

Another Wharton man was at his side, 
and the puck was still unclaimed. They 
were on it now and his opponent, by forcing 
him off to the left, was able to use his right 
arm unhampered. The Wharton player 
secured the puck—for a fraction of a second. 
He never discovered what happened the 
remainder of that second, but at another 
tick of the clock he saw Don and the puck 
anaes onward with skates that seemed 
to fly. 

In the end zone now! Don’s conscious self 
became a blurred kaleidoscope of whirling 
figures, nets, and goalkeepers. But his sub- 
conscious mind was cool, clear, and cal- 
culating. A quick change of pace shook off 
one man. A fierce charge eliminated another. 
A stick came down on his ash, and he heard 
the splinter of wood as the end of his stick 


granite. Puffing’and blowing like a grampus 
and thrashing about like a baby whale with 
a stomachache, he actually made progress 
toward the ledge. 

The Owl, expecting ‘to see his friend sink | 
beneath the surface, started to plunge to the 
rescue when the young swimming instructor 
caught him by the arm. “Let him alone,” 
said the professor. “I think he'll make it; if 
I see he can’t, we'll both go in.” 

Puffing and panting Sinker churned his 
way onward, ten, fifteen, eighteen strokes 
he swam; then, strength almost gone, he 
made a despairing effort and waving his 
arms like windmills, seemed to crawl rather 
than to swim the remaining distance. 

As he reached the edge of the rock he 
sank. The Owl and the swimming instructor 
grabbed for him and hauled him out onto the 
ledge. Weakly Sinker got to his feet. 
““I—I—,” he choked and spluttered. “I,” 
he began again clutching the swimming 
instructor’s hand, “I swam twenty strokes. 
I passed the test.” 

The swimming instructor looked at the 
Head who nodded. “You did,” he replied. 

“Say,” said the Owl, “you're a rotten 
actor, you’ve forgotten your line.” 

With dignity Sinker faced the crowd, his 
soggy hat still jammed over one eye, his 
wide collar hanging in a limp string under 
his left ear, and his Puritan costume stream- 
ing. 

Taking a deep breath he bellowed, “Flee 
my masters lest the torrent engulf you!” 

The crowd howled with delight, the Head 
laughing as heartily as he said, “It seems 
to have engulfed you already.” 

Sinker had not waited a reply. He was 
scuttling over the ledge as fast as his slippery 
shoes permitted. 

” Here Smith, you all right?” the Head 
called. “Where are you going?” 

“Fine, sir,” replied Sinker. “I’m going 
to cancel an order for thirty-eight dollars’ 
worth of salt.” 


broke off. But before the whistle could blow 
he was on the puck with the broken handle 
of his ash and with one final play of shoulder, 
arm, and wrist he sent the rubber disc be- 
tween the outspread legs of the goalie on its 
final trip of the game. 

The next thing he knew he was riding 
above the heads of an hysterical crowd. His 
right sleeve had somehow come unpinned, 
and the wintry afternoon breeze made it 
flap back like a streamer. It was a tri- 
umphant flap, like the banner of a victorious 
chieftain. Don laughed in sheer happi- 
ness. . 

“Who wants to pity me now?” he shouted 
to the world in general. 


re) 
Air Circus Stuff 


(Concluded from page 17) 


he had the retaining bolt out of his pocket 
and pushed home. His fumbling fingers found 
the nut and he screwed it on as tightly as 
possible. Then he untied the wire and with- 
drew it from the hub with a savage jerk. The 
Stinson and its human cargo was saved! 

In a daze from his terrific efforts, “‘ Chuck” 
climbed up once more on the lower wing 
and clung to the flying wires. Vaguely he 
felt the plane descend and the light jar of the 
landing. Then he was surrounded by a 
throng of people all intent upon shaking his 
hand at once. 

As he attempted to force his way through 
the press around the plane, “Chuck” came 
face to face with Parker. As he saw “Chuck” 
he rushed forward with outstretched hand. 
Smilingly he shook hands and thanked him 
for saving his newly formed line from a 
serious crash. Then his face set in stern 
lines, although a smile lurked deep in his 
eyes. 

“Conners,” he said, “despite what you 
have done, I am still of the same opinion 
about ‘circus stuff.’ I am going to put you 
out of it for good if I can. From now on 
you're through. As head of the lines’ new 
school here you. are barred from stunts. 
Are you thro 

“AND HOW!” said “Chuck” as he stuck 
out his hand to shake on it. 
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name it and it’s yours 


We know you'll want this Crosby de- 
signed knock-about. She beats anything 
in her class, Notice the 22-foot mast, 
Marconi rigged; V-Bottom; pivoting, 
metal centerboard; keel; and “Perfect 
Purchase” rudder. No wonder she sails 
close to the wind without drifting and 
comes about quickly with little headway. 

Imagine her crossing the sun...her 
aluminum painted sides and deck, 
trimmed in black, and bottom 
carmine red. 

She measures 16 feet long, 
with 5% foot beam, 4 inch cedar 
planking. Frames spaced every 16 
inches, Brass screwed and cop- 
per riveted. Price, $225. Offers 
more real sport than you’ve ever 
had. Practically no upkeep. 

Send ina name. The best name 
wins the boat. Your coupon must 
reach the judges before midnight, 
January 31st. Winner to be an- 
nounced February 10th, except in 
case of tie. Tieing contestants will 
be notified and winner chosen by 
best letter telling why he chose 
winning name. Judges: Captain 
Al Graham, master mariner, W.M. 
Crosby, the designerand Paul W. 
Wilson of Boy’s Life. 

















Wild Ducks «1c. 


Pete eneeareeanasasasasaaesy 


DUNPHY BUILT 


WILD DUCKS, Ince. 

220 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Gentlemen: I submit the following name 
for your sailboat. 











Name 
Address 
[ Cut out, slip in envelope and mail 
Mast reach judges by midnight, c 31 i] 
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The Official 
Boy Scout Seal 





No Article is 
Official without it 


LP 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


Are National Official Outfitters to the 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


And Sole Licensed Manufacturers of 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal and Eisner Label on 
all Official Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniforms 
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J ANUARY—the month of good resolutions 
—is a dandy time for all Scouts to pledge to 
themselves to wear the Official Boy Scout 
Uniform on all proper occasions during the 


eee entire yeat of 1932 


* Woolen Stockings 





Very attractive and durable. Heavy weight wool stockings, 
made to give the utmost comfort and service. Reinforced 
heels and toes. Made from soft wool olive drab yarns. 
Turned down below knee. 


No. 530 Price, $1.00 


7o purchase equipment listed on these é 
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ways than one. 
is worn, of you are without some part of it, 
start thinking of a new one, now. 
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YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL.OUTFITTERS ARE 
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It’s an easy tesolution to carry out and it is a 
resolution that will help the Troop in more 


If by chance your Uniform 


Here are Uniform suggestions, as well as Handi- 
craft material, equipment items and literature 
that you will find of special interest. Make your 
selections from these pages. 


*The Official “Boy Scout Hat 


The Hat is the most characteristic part of the Uniform of 
the Boy Scout. No uniform is complete without it. 

It is all quality. Well made from selected fur felt and shaped 
to keep its fine appearance 
year after year. 

Low crown, wide brim, 
ventilated; silk band em- 
broidered with the Official 
Boy Scout Insignia, detach- @ 
able wind cord. Sizes 63% to 
734, inclusive. 

The Official Boy Scout 
Hat is undeniably smart and 
good looking. Sure to win 
instant approval. There is no felt hat on the market of equal 
value. Look for the official Insignia on the hat band. 


Price, $2.50 





No. 503 










* Regulation Heavy 
Cotton Shirt 


Made of heavy weight khaki 
material. Has loosely fitting roll 
collar; two square Stanley patch 
pockets with flaps to aie 
embroidered “Boy Scouts of 
America’’ sewed over right breast 
pocket. Order by age size. All 
sizes. 


No. 647 Price, $2.00 No. 647 Shirt 


* Regulation Cotton “Breeches 


(Shown on boy in above illustration) 
Made of standard khaki material. Equipped with belt loops, 
two front, two hip and one watch pocket. Legs laced below 
knee. Modeled full. Companion garment to No. 647 shirt. 
Order by age size. All sizes. 


No. 651 Price, $2.00 
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xk Official Boy Scout Axe 


Handy at every turn in om and on hike. Made of one 
piece solid steel, hand-forged, coated with rust-resisting 
finish, has head for drawing nails. Complete with leather 
sheath. 


No. 1510 Price, $1.50 
xk Official Note Paper 


Just the thing Scouts 
will want to take 
to write to the friends 
3 and companions of 
camp. 24 white en- 
velopes and 24 white 
sheets with an attrac- 
tively colored design 
in full colors on top 
of each sheet. Comes 


“Plumb Brand”’ 
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Where to Purchase Official Equipment 


The items listed on these two pages are all 
marked with one, two or three stars. These 
stars indicate the following: 

Items marked » indicate that they are 
stocked by all Official Outfitters. 

%* * indicate that item is handled by a few 
Outfitters only. 
* *& kxindicate that item is sold only through 
the Boy Scouts of America, either direct or 
by mail. 
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xx Fibre Handicraft Set 








No. 3210 







Bar pattern, mounted in thin 
case strongly hinged. 


No. 1076 
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birch effect. 





No. 3602 
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2 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


in a box. 


Price, 75c 


*k Official “Boy Scout Compass 


Heavily magnetized, 
delicately balanced and 
extremely sensitive. Cen- 
ters are jeweled and a 
stop lifts the needle off 
center point when lid of 
case is closed. Dial is of 
aluminum. Needle is of 
model olive drab metal hunter 


Price, $2.50 





No. 3602 


Anexcellent hotograph album bound in cloth with a silver 
ontains 50 leaves for mounting photographs. 
More can be added. Size 7 x 11. 


Price, $1.50 


*xk Folding ‘Pocket 


Magnifier 


ality vulcanized rubber mount- 


eal for nature study. Oval. 114 
inches in diameter with single lens and 
gives a magnification of 5. 


Price, $1.25 
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CHICAGO 








An excellent Handicraft set for making belt, pair of mocca- 
sins and whiskbroom, Consists of fibre roving exceedingly 
tough but colorful, in red, black and orange. Steel belt buckle 
for belt, also rainbow fibre for whiskbroom, 


No. 1065 Price, 75c 





No. 1519 


ax Leathercraft Package No. 1 


Materials for three useful and attractive articles in one set, 
all of which can be made by following simple instructions 
included in package. The articles are: Waist Belt, Registra- 
tion Card Case, Neckerchief Slide. 


No. 1519 Price, $1.50 





No. 1520 


xk Leathercraft Package No. 2 


Contains complete materials for making three articles: Bil! 
Fold, Key Case, Coin Purse. They are easily made by follow- 
ing the carefully prepared patterns and instructions contained 
in the package. 


No. 1520 Price, $2.50 
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xkk Boy Scout “Diary 
for 1932 


The new Boy Scout Diary for 1932 
has just come off the press and is 
ready for distribution. 256 pages illus- 
trated with attractive camping cuts. 
Historical references for special days. 
A miniature encyclopedia of Scout- 
ing. Information about first aid, 
signaling, compass work, 


No. 3012 Price, 10c 


xxk The Boys’ “Book 
of Honor 


This book was written by Chief 
Scout Executive, James E. West, 
with Peter O. Lamb, and contains 
192 pages with illustrations. Boys 
will value this gallant and inspir- 
ing book, whether they are Scouts 
or not. 


No. 3605 Price, $1.75 


xx Boy Scout “Book 
of True —Adventure 


Contains biographical notes by 
Chief Scout Executive, James E. 
West. Fourteen Honorary Scouts, 
ali of them famous men who have 
experienced many unusual ad- 
ventures in widely different fields, 
write the story of the most thrill- 
ing single adventure of their lives. 


No. 3600 Price, $2.50 


* Handbook for “Boys 


The Official Boy Scout Manual. 
Things to do and things to make; our 
country’s history and the history of 
Scouting. 650 pages; pictures or dia- 
grams on almost every page. Informa- 
tion about Birds, Animals, Trees and 
Stars; Indian Sign Language; First 
Aid, Signaling, Tracking, Weather 
Data, Songs. The cover is of imitation 
leather, embossed in colors. 


No. 3100 50c per copy 


* Handbook for ‘Patrol 
Leaders 


A book of information and inspira- 
tion which ought to be alongside the 
**Handbook for Boys.” 

It not only deals with all phases ot 
a Patrol Leader's problems; it also 
instructs the individual in Hiking, 
Camping, Test Passing, Handicraft 
and many other things. 

Profusely illustrated. Four hundred 
and eight pages. 


No. 3638 60c per copy 
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left without boom, then poor Mex” (he 
said the words bitterly) “he come ‘long and 
drive peek into cap. Mebby they find 
heem, mebby not!” 

“Every hole has to be accounted for, 
Pete. Wouldn't this gas wagon and me look 
fine, floating through the sky some day? 
Gasoline and dynamite—that’s worse than 
gasoline and. whiskey.” The big red-head 
looked at Pedro closely. 

“Ha,” said Pedro, with a sardonic smile, 
“that be great! Gas wagon fly like airship! 
Think you can steer him, Jerry? Well, 
Pete he fine hole, all right. Always. So, 
run long to chow. Get your red gas can outa 
way. Hurry— Pete hee empty, too, like 
culvert.” 

Jerry stepped on the gas and climbed into 
camp, emptied his tank in the storage vat, 
and then went to the post office, a bit of a 
green portable over next to the store house 
in the road camp. 

Mrs. Manning saw him coming, and with 
her usual smile, slid him out two fat, home 
letters with the remark, “Jerry, your mother 
sure thinks a lot of YOU. Never misses 
aday. I'll wager you don’t do so well!” 

Jerry slid the letters into his jumper pocket 
and went to wash. He had hardly finished 
when the steel triangle, hung on a near-by 
spruce, began to clatter and clang—calling 
the hungry road crew to mess. Teamsters 
emerged from the corral; shanties of every 
description fairly belched out weary work- 
men, who somehow always managed to 
respond to the dinner bell with a great deal 
more alacrity than they did to the rising 
bell. They were crowding in now, to the 
long benches and seating themselves before 
the oilcloth-covered tables, waiting for the 
grub, the odor of which was already there. 

**Pete missed a couple in his last battery,” 
volunteered Jerry to the grader foreman. 

“Yep,” replied the grader, “but he'll find 
‘em. I see he hasn’t come in yet. He’s only 
a Mex, but he’s a great powder man. He and 
the Boss had quite a set-to last week. The 
boss rides him hard, and still expects him 
to make good. There was a nasty glint in 
Pete's eye, too. I'd hate to have that duck 
on my trail—with dynamite.” 

“No worry!” Jerry answered. “Pete's 
been talked to, that way, all his life. He 
expects it.’ 

‘*But he resents it,” said the grader. 

Supper was nearly over, when Pete came 
wearily up the trail. 

‘*Find the misses?”’ called the Grader Boss. 

Pete nodded, without looking up, and went 
to the wash basin. Jerry was perched on the 
big crag just back of the wash bench, reading 
his letters. ‘‘ My ol’ ’ooman, she can no write,” 
said Pedro. “Think I go soon see her. Pretty 
soon. she snow here, and wind howl like 
coyote. Pete hungry for Mexican food, too.” 

verry looked from his letter. “Pete, did 
you find the misses?” 

“T find heem all right,” said Pete, “‘but 
she not go off—yet. Mebby perhaps she do 
go off sometime—yes.” 

“You and me always pal,” he went on with 
a confidential leer. . “ Listen—listen close— 
what you hear? No? There, now you get 
her— Steam shovel, yeh, she come. Big 
Boss he drive up valley, to-night, chug, chug, 
chug—big iron caterpiller she come along. 
I hear her hour ago. Yes? I live with her 
too long. Never mistake Boss in hees car. 
Ha, ha! Slap, slap, slap!—big steel boat 
kick little dynamite cap, then—boom, boom 


—TWENTY-THREE, TWENTY-FOUR!” 
JERRY McCALL stared at the Mexican 


powder man before him, in wide-eyed 
amazement. 

“Pete!” he gasped, “you wouldn’t—you 
wouldn’t do such a thing! Why, that would 
be murder! You're only joking——" 

Pete shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘How can 
I help? He send me shoot hole and always 
say, ‘Pete dig ’em out, if any miss. Never 
stop till you find heem.’ I find him, but she 
look very dangerous. Just like time Pete hee 
blow hand away—so! I can no dig heem 
out so I—I go back after chow.” 

“But the steam shovel, Pete—and the 
Boss? What if : 

“What if he don’t? Pete can no help 
everything. He only a ‘Mex.’” 

The last paragraph of Jerry’s letter from 
his mother was ringing in his ears. He almost 
heard her saying it to him: “We've worried 
a good deal about you in that rough camp, 
and will be glad when winter sends you home 
to us again. Dad-will try to slip up from his 





Three Shots in the Dark 


(Concluded from page 16) 


Denver trip to at least say hello. Your de- 
scriptions of life at the camp are very inter- 
esting to us. Glad you haven't gambled 
your money, son. Keep clean and square. 
No matter how tight a fix you find yourself 
in, don’t ever be a party to a crooked 
deal. " 

Pete started to the mess tent. Jerry stood 
irresolute. Below him, somewhere in that 
vast beautiful valley, he could hear the un- 
mistakable rumble of the great steam shovel 
caterpillar, being brought in from below. 

Twice he caught the long glimmering rays 
of the headlight on distant turns. Two or 
three miles an hour was its pace upgrade. 
It never hurried. You could almost tell 
time by it. Slowly, irresistibly, determin- 


mal. Calmly, he leveled his revolver. 
“Pete!” he ordered. “‘Come back!” 

“But no!” panted Pete; “dees ees my 
night! Only week ago, the Boss say I no 
good—only Mexican. Let me go to my 
*ooman. She's waiting for Pete.” 

“*No, Pete, you’re going with me to-night. 
Go where you please, to-morrow. You hear? 
And NOW. We'll set a danger. signal, and 
slip back in the dark. I won’t tell on you.” 

He had the trembling Mexican in his 
grasp again now, and they were off. Below 
was the nearing rattle of the shovel. Ahead, 
a quarter of a mile, lay the curve with its 
great buttress of rock rising above it as a 
sentinel. Jerry could see the crag in the 
deepening twilight. They were climbing 
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edly—and how like the Boss it was—simply 
walking calmly and deliberately over what- 
ever got in its way. 

Jerry tried to think. Could Pete be just 
joking? Was he just spoofing a green young 
road hand? Would he dare to leave a 
loaded hole, knowing the shovel was coming? 
Should he tell somebody? Who? Pete had 
always been his friend. He, perhaps, was 
Pedro’s only friend, for he had no race an- 
tipathy, and the swarthy little man seemed 
to have always sensed the fact. 

Pete was coming out now. Jerry crossed 
over to him. He towered above him. He 
could crush the slight, wiry little figure in 
his great Scotch arms. He impulsively 
grabbed him by the arm, and swung him 
around facing himself. 

“Pete! You low down miserable cur! 
You're going down there with me! We'll 
take the stream trail. We'll flag the shovel 
What if. 

““She’s fifty-fifty!” said Pete. “He did 
not say place guard. Pete he have only one 
hand left.” 

“Pete, this night, Jerry McCall.is saving 
you from Murder! Can’t you see that if 
anything happens to the Boss, this camp 
would hang you quicker than scat? Come, 
let’s go. Here, let me get my flashlight!” 





HE boy dashed into his shanty for his 

light, and while fumbling for it in the 
dark, his hand touched his revolver. With 
it he was very expert, for he had spent many 
hours at the target, since coming into the 
hills as a road hand. Quickly, and hardly 
knowing why, he loaded it and slipped it 
into his pocket, and dashed out. Grabbing 
the sullen Mexican by the wrist, he half- 
dragged him down the trail. In a second 
they were lost in the Aspen groves. Jerry 
suddenly felt the little powder man wrench 
himself from his grasp and disappear. Quick 
as a flash he had his spotlight out, and 
located the wild-eyed, terror-stricken man, 
crouching in the bushes like a hunted -ani- 


now, to the roadbed, puffing and panting 
from the tremendous exertion in the high 
altitude. 

“Now, Pete, where are the dead holes? 
Quick!” A fitful glare, like that of an air 
beacon, flitted across the sky. The shovel 
was rounding the curve below, with its big 
one-eye picking out the road. 

“IT only find one,” said the powder man. 
“Other one get popped out with blast, I 
think. This one in middle of road, see. 
Cap she very, very dangerous. Shovel slap 
on nose and she speak, quick!” 

They were both on the road now. With 
the flashlight to guide them, Pete uncovered 
the dead hole. Out of it protruded the end of 
a burnt fuse. Below, well packed by the 
hands of an expert, was a buried cap, and 
six sticks of dynamite. The concussion of 
the heavy shovel on the hard rock—the 
vibration of ten tons of steel over jolting 
rocks—no fuse would be necessary. The 
concussion would set off the sensitive cap, 
and then 

Jerry was thinking fast. If the shovel was 
not flagged, an explosion and wreck were in- 
evitable. If he sent Pete alone while he 
stayed to guard the exact spot, Pete might 
break and run. In that event, the shovel 
would come on anyway. If he flagged the 
shovel himself and left Pete, he would have 
to lie to the Boss to save his friend. What 
should he do? The miserable little powder 
man stood before him while every second 
brought the clang, clang! of the monster 
shovel nearer. 

“Pete,” breathed Jerry, “quick! How far 
will that blast spit rock? Fifty yards?” 

““Mebby—mebby not,” replied the 
Mexican. 

“Come, it’s worth a chance! Let’s climb 
the crag! We can look down exactly on the 
road from up yonder. You hold the flash- 
light. Ill shoot into the caps. Here, put 
all the caps you've got right on the hole. 
That’s it. Now, -let’s beat it. Ill shoot 
three times. The Boss’ll-know it’s danger. 
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If we're lucky we'll get the hole off, and kill 
a lot of birds with one shot.” 


THEY scrambled up the face of the great 
rock like two cats. In less time than it 
takes to tell it, they were on top—out at the 
very edge—Pete focusing the flash on the 
little heap of dynamite caps below. As 
calmly as possible, Jerry took his position. 
Below him, less than a quarter-mile away, 
he could plainly see the cumbersome, lub- 
bering shovel, just behind the glare of its 
huge spotlight. There was no time to lose. 
He aimed and shot. A clean miss. Great 
beads of perspiration broke out on his fore- 
head. He pulled himself together and shot 
again. The dust flew a foot from the little 
heap of caps and he waited breathlessly, 
but he had missed again. He rested his 
gun arm fora moment. The little Mexican 
was trembling, like a leaf—so that the 
spotlight was fitful and jumpy. 

“Hold it still!” growled Jerry. ‘‘ Now!” 
His thoughts ran back to his mother’s letter. 

The gun spoke. There was a faint glare, 
then a deep resounding, echoing boom. The 
whole earth flared and shook as an avalanche 
of broken granite hissed through the air. 
Jerry felt a piercing pain. A heavy liquid 
was coursing down his face. He put up his 
hand into the gush of blood. Then all went 
black and still. 

How long he lay there in the sharp October 
breeze, he did not know. Then his eyes 
opened. Below him was a shining light. 
The clang, clang of the shovel was nowhere 
to be heard. There were only voices—excited 
voices, and rising above them, the shriek of 
Pedro. 

“Hees dead!—Yes! Up yonder! Big 
stone hit heem right face. Much blood all 
over heem. Heem not know to look always 
down in blast. Hee is dead—dead—dead!” 

They were coming nearer him now. He 
tried to raise himself and call, but he could 
not. His mouth was dry and parched. 
There was something very familiar about the 
third voice. Could the Grader Boss have 
gotten down the mountain so soon? But he 
had been successful. His plan had worked. 
The shovel was safe and the Big Boss and 
Pedro, too. He could explain, he felt sure. 

“Oh, my boy!’’ came to him in strangely 
familiar tones. The flashlight, in trembling 
hands, was fairly on him now, as the three 
hurried toward him. 

They emerged from the darkness. 

“Why, why Dad,” cried Jerry. “You! 
On the shovel! Why—why, how come?” 
He swooned again, from the heavy loss of 
blood from a nasty triangular cut in his fore- 
head caused by a flying bit of granite. 

Carefully they carried him down to the 
shovel. 

‘Here you, Pete, lend us a hand,” growled 
the Boss. ‘“Pete—you good-for-nothing 
Mex, here—Pete!” 

But there was no answer. Pete was gone. 
Black fear had clutched his heart, and like 
a hunted animal he had taken to his heels. 

Fortunately, there was a water tub on the 
shovel and in a few moments, a truck piloted 
by the Grader Boss, and loaded with ex- 
cited men, dashed round the bend, stopping 
hardly twenty steps from the great shovel. 

“What happened, Boss?” gasped the 
grader. 

“Plenty,” snapped the burly contractor. 
“Plenty, and there’s more to come. Get 
on the wire and phone every Ranger on this 
side of the Divide to close in on Pete. Now, 
let’s get this boy to camp and see what he 
needs. Don’t believe he’s bad hurt, but it 
was a miracle he wasn’t killed. Are there any 
more dead holes on this curve?” 

“There must be one yet. That one was 
twenty-three,” said the Grader Boss. 

“Then we'll leave the shovel right where 
she is.” 

“Here, let’s put the lad in the truck. You 
men walk. Here, Mr. McCall, you ride with 
me. We'll get the rest of this story to-morrow. 
Looks like Pete——” 

Jerry raised himself a second and spoke 
slowly. “It’s all right, Boss. Let Pete go. 
It would be better. He—he just used poor 
judgment. Let him go to his woman.” 

The next day, a certain construction camp, 
high up in the Front Range of the Rockies, 
was a buzz of excitement. Jerry McCall 
was elevated to Shovel assistant, while in 
the little mountain paper issued in the valley 
below, ran a prominent display ad. 

“WANTED: EXPERIENCED POW- 
DER MAN.” 
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ie "S nineteen thirty-two—so a Happy New Eggsactly Boys, how good are you deciphering Code ? 
Year to you. And here fellows is where Said Tommy, “Hens lay out of sight, 

: we have to get busy right at the start. Get why do they not lay eggs at night?” “They 
busy, and what’s more important keep busy, can’t,” said Bob, “for it seems so that hens 
| so Wry ne — a — a ged aS —_yre roosters then, you know.” 
you'd like New Year’s Day to be. The busier 
you will be doing things, the less you'll have And He Swept Them With His Eyes, 
to keep busy dodging Old Idle Five Minutes, Too 
| that pestiferous old plague who would keep Nip: Did the horsemen who scoured the 
folks doing nothing all of the time. Rightnow __ plains use soap? 


Never before have you been able to buy two such 
practical telegraph instruments at such a price. 
Each one both sends and receives messages and will 
operate efficiently up to 1,000 ft. 


They are not toys, but real instruments. Each set 
is 6'2 inches square, 23 inches deep, with gold 
lacquered sending key and coin silver contacts. 





he is snooping somewhere around the first Tuck: No, but his horse lathered. Standard 4!2 volt C battery mounts inside mahog- 
day of the new year so keep an eye out for him, Blue any finished woodcase. Batteries not furnished. 
and should you see him, just put a pair of we _ Continental code on etched plate. This is your 
! skids under him and slide him clean out of the MIKE: How did Columbus feel when he chance to be a regular Operator and learn the 

month, or in other words, let’s skid him along. — + tail to America. code in a practical way. Will make a fine addi- 

Send in your (s) kidders and for the best re- > Sad. ; i 

cand a tng Sout diary will be awarded. Mike: Why do you think he was sad? edie daasdmnin 

5 Ike: Because it says in a poem “Colum- You'll get a real kick out of these fine instruments. 
Just About Medium bus sailed the ocean blue.” 
Send today for your set of two to 
’ Lavy: I want to buy some oysters. F 
. Derater: Large or small ones, lady? $ 00 
l Lavy: Well, they’re for a man with a size - 
f fifteen collar. 5= a pair BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
A Stopper National Supply Service 

| Mosy: What kind of a car have you? Not So F 3 Cut Avenue ee Nee ae Ss 
Ss Dick: A runabout. o we i 7 TELEPHONE + 
9 Mosy: A runabout? Johnny had to stay after school because he Connecticut & ELECTRIC Corporation 
e Dick: Yes, it’ll run about a block and had whispered. For punishment he had to Merid c 
| then stop. copy the Constitution. When five thirty ersden, Vonn. 
. came Johnny grew impatient and said: Builders of fine signal instruments for 40 years. 
~ Sharp “Teacher, I wish I were half as free as the 
e Proressor: What is an icicle? Constitution says I am.” 
° Stupent: A stiffly pointed piece of water. A Time Sacer 








‘| Learn How to Ski 


Write today for free 
instruction booklet. 


Then get a pair of 


; Youne Man (in trolley car): Sit down, 
d ~— 4 won’t you? 
, \ ’ ABSENTMINDED QOxp Lapy: No, thank 
you, I’m in a hurry. 

New Version 


Jack and Jill rolled down the hill, 
A curve they met was sharp, 
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fearlessness they are not as difficult to 
approach as helpless seals, which must 
depend upon alertness and under-water 
speed to escape their enemies. If she had 
been well fed and fat, Nanook would have 
gone on and left the herd unmolested, but 
now, driven by hunger, and the great need 
of a cub just learning to eat meat, she was 
desperate enough to attack anything. 


N ANOOK waited patiently for the herd 
to stop feeding and haul out upon the 
ice to rest. At last a big male, ungainly, 
hideous as some prehistoric monster, reared 
up until his foreflippers were on the ice. 
Powerful rear flippers propelled the rest 
of his huge body out of the water where 
he flopped clumsily along a few feet, drag- 
ging his dripping hugeness over the ice, 
until he found ‘room to sprawl out. Others 
of the herd soon followed, hauling out near 
him, close together as though for mutual 
warmth and protection. After a chorus of 
noisy barking, crowding and pushing, a brief 
scuffle or two, they all quieted down and 
dozed off to sleep. Then Nanook slipped into 
the water and swam slowly toward the hérd, 
with scarcely any wake, keeping close to the 
edge of the floating ice so as to be out of 
ight. Her submerged white body blended 
perfectly with the yellowish whiteness of the 
underwater ice and, now and then, as she 
swam, she raised searching eyes carefully 
above the floe to mark the distance to a half- 
grown walrus, the only small one exposed to 
attack, as the cows carefully herded their 
young in the center of the herd. Drifting 
toward the resting animals like a piece of 
floating ice, Nanook seemed to sink slowly 
down out of sight into the dark water. She 
dove in a long graceful curve, gathering speed 
with every powerful stroke of her big fore- 
paws, to burst suddenly out of the water at 
the very edge of the ice before the young 
walrus she had selected. Rearing high in the 
air she reached over and struck the startled 
animal a mighty blow on the head with her 
heavy paw. Instantly the rest of the herd 
drove forward and plunged into the sea. The 
noise was like a berg splitting and falling 
into the water. The floe rocked and danced, 
the sea surged and boiled to the plunging 
bodies of the huge animals. Nanook knew her 
danger. In that element she had no chance 
with an enraged walrus. They were larger, 
stronger, and could swim faster, and the old 
bulls would be certain to attack. Putting 
forth all her strength Nanook gripped the ice 
with her sharp claws and hauled her wet 
body quickly from the water, leaping away 
to safety, just as a big bull drove at her rump 
with his long white tusks, red eyed and bel- 
lowing hoarsely with rage. He thrust forward 
completely out of the water, flopping clum- 
sily along over the ice behind her retreating 
form for a few yards. Nanook did not even 
hesitate to drag away the body of the small 
walrus she had killed. It was a long time 
before the herd calmed down and swam away. 
Then she stole back end dragged the heavy 
carcass away from the dangerous edge of 
the ice where it could be eaten in safety. 

Toward the end of that short Arctic sum- 
mer, no longer hungry, Nanook began to 
teach her cub to hunt for himself. When she 
had killed a seal and called to him to come 
out of hiding and share in the feast, Nanoa- 
yak pretended that he was a big bear hunting 
his own meat. He flattened down upon the 
ice, blending to invisibility, and crawled 
slowly forward, a few feet at a time, even 
hiding his little black nose in the white fur 
of his forepaws. When near enough he 
charged with roaring fury, striking and 
biting, worrying the limp body in his small 
jaws. At last came that eventful day when 
his mother discovered a young seal basking 
on the ice and did not order him to remain 
behind but encouraged him to come along. 
Side by side they swam toward the seal. 
When near enough for a successful stalk 
Nanook permitted her anxious cub to go on 
alone. 

The hunting instinct was strong within 
him. Being by nature observing and imi- 
tative, Nanoayak knew, from watching his 
mother so many times, how this kill should 
be made. He swam slowly along the edge of 
the ice, now and then raising his head to 
watch the seal. Noiselessly he hauled out of 
the water behind a bit of ice. Flat on tle 
surface he crawled quickly forward, a few feet 
at a time, whenever the seal nodded in sleep, 
and was as motionless as the very ice when 
the waking seal raised its head to look around. 


Nanook 


(Continued from page 9) 


At last he was within charging distance. 
Mother bear saw the seal’s head drop for- 
ward, saw her precocious cub leap up and 
dash in. The next instant seal and little 
white bear both splashed into the water and 
disappeared from sight. Nanoayak bad made 
his first successful stalk but, having caught 
his seal before it reached the water, lacked 
the skill and strength to kill it instantly. 
Hanging on with teeth and claws he was 
dragged down and down into the dark, green 
depth, unwilling to let go, and yet unable to 
kill his first seal, small as it was. In baffled 
rage he might have been carried down so far 
he would have drowned before he could swim 
back to the surface, but the white body of his 
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mother shot through the water after them, 
killing the struggling seal with one savage 
bite, and dragging both back to the surface. 


HE short Arctic summer soon was over. 

With the beginning of winter Nanoayak 
was about the size of a large dog, but not 
large enough, or strong enough, to winter 
alone out on the ice. So this year Nanook 
would not produce a new cub, all her strength 
and energy being required to look after him, 
and not until his third year would he be large 
enough to shift for himself. Late in Decem- 
ber when the sun had gone, when that 
northern world was very cold and dark 
except for the pale false light of the moon 
and stars, Nanook began digging out another 
den in the snow. Her cub curled up warm 
and snug between her shaggy legs and they 
were soon asleep. The next whirling blizzard 
covered them with deep snow. 

They were abroad on the ice again in 
March, hungry, but in excellent health and 
strength. The days were prolonged twilight 
with but a hint of sun. It was intensely cold. 
They were a hundred miles from the nearest 
land. The sea was frozen many feet deep 
and there was no open water near-by. Days 
at a time the polar gales whipped blinding 
snowstorms over the ice fields. Except for 
these two lean white bears hurrying over the 
ice the Aretic sea seemed devoid of all life. 


The big male, hungry as he was, did not dare attack a female bear with a cub 


But, before many miles, Nanook’s keen nose 
caught the faint scent of a warm-blooded 
animal. Eagerly she followed this air taint 
to its source, where it oozed up through the 
hard-packed snow, up out of the ice beneath. 
Incredible as it seemed to Nanoayak, seals 
were living down there under the ice in the 
cold sea. Warm-blooded animals that must 
have air and so were forced to maintain 
blow-holes through the ice where they could 
raise their heads out of water to breathe. 
These holes were made when the ice was 
new and thin and were kept open by constant 
use and by chewing at the edges when neces- 
sary. Once covered with deep snow they did 
not freeze over readily. Nanook sniffed out 
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the hole with the strongest scent, evidencing 
that it was being used often, and began to 
scrape down through snow and ice with her 
chisel-like claws. She seemed to know that 
it would not do to open the hole up entirely, 
lest it frighten the seal away, but she scraped 
away until the ice was very thin. 

Hour after liour the old bear lay over the 
hole, never taking her eyes off the place where 
the seal’s head must raise, her ears cocked 
for the slightest gurgle of water in the hole. 
At last she could see an almost indistinguish- 
able shadow rising up out of the dark sea. 
The water swished and gurgled as the seal’s 
round head bobbed up. Nanook struck down 
through the thin ice, instantly hooking the 
dead body out of the hole before it could sink. 

Over the white ice in the dim distance 
strange dark figures were streaming and the 
cold air rang with loud shouting. 

“‘Nanook! Nanook!” 

The big female bear instantly recognized 
this threatening danger. Hastily shoving her 
cub behind some pressure ice and warning 
him to stay there she galloped away. She 
could outrun any man, but the excited 
Eskimo hunters quickly cut the traces of 
their dog teams and all their wild wolf dogs, 
excited to madness by the strong scent of 
bear, leaped away after her. 

“‘Nanook! The grandmother of all bears!” 

Had there been open water near escape 
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would have been easy, as neither dogs nor 
hunters dare attack a bear in the water. 
But she was soon surrounded by nearly 
twenty savage sledge dogs, howling, growling, 
leaping in at every opportunity to bite her. 
Whenever the bear stopped to fight them off 
the running hunters gained, and when she 
turned to run the frantic dogs dragged at her 
exposed flanks, biting her hind legs, and 
holding her back. Large and powerful as 
they were these dogs could not kill her but 
their vicious and noisy attack, their stinging 
bites at her hind parts, infuriated her to 
madness and she all but forgot the real 
danger of the running hunters, fully as 
excited as their dogs. With her back against 
a bit of ice Nanook reared up and swept the 
dogs aside to meet these overbold men. 
Short, thick-set, dark men, slant eyed and 
scantily bearded, looking more Mongol than 
Indian, dressed in white bearskin pants, 
sealskin boots and gray-brown caribou over- 
shirts with hoods thrown back so that their 
blue-black hair, coarse as the mane of a horse, 
tossed wildly in the wind of their running. 
*‘Nanook! Nanook!” 


ITTLE men, still in the stone age, but 
hunters with almost unbelievable cour- 
age to attack this huge white monster of a 
bear with their primitive weapons. Shouting 
for the dogs to close in and hold her, to keep 
her wholly occupied, they danced about the 
outer edge of the circle waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to leap in and drive a lance home. But 
Nanook knew what they did not, else they 
would have been more cautious. Her cub 
was near and also in danger of being scented 
by the dogs. She drove forward in reckless 
fury, the wolf dogs hanging thick on her 
white flanks, charging the hunters until they 
ran for their lives. And when they were 
driven back out of the way she turned upon 
the dogs like a beast gone mad, knocking 
them aside with swinging blows, lunging at 
them with snapping jaws, and not all were 
quick enough to escape. But dogs and men 
returned immediately to the fight and soon 
she was in the midst of another mad mélée. 
As the dogs were piling on her flanks one of 
the hunters ran in and made a savage thrust 
at her armpit with his short-hafted ivory- 
tipped lance. A parrying forepaw knocked 
the point aside as she leaped for him, but a 
dozen dogs fastened instantly to her rear so 
that he escaped by inches. 

Watching this furious battle from his 
hiding Nanoayak sensed that his mother was 
in danger. The fight itself was contagious 
and soon became too much for discipline. He 
advanced slowly at first, red-eyed, teeth 
bared, then came on at a brisk trot. When 
but a hundred yards away, unnoticed by 
dogs or men, he broke into a furious charge. 

**Nanoayak! A little bear. Look out!” 

With this warning cry from the nearest 
hunter the well-grown cub was in the midst 
of the dogs and broke the back of the first 
one with a single blow. He knocked another 
far over the ice and seized still another in his 
jaws. At sight of her cub in the midst of 
the fighting dogs, and exposed to the hunters, 
the old mother became a beast incarnate, 
vicious she-devil of roaring fury and giant 
fighting strength. Regardless of the dogs 
snapping at her heels she charged the hunters 
and they scattered before her, running as 
fast as their short legs could carry them. 
Nanoayak was fairly covered with dogs, 
rolling over and over, but he was so fat 
and his heavy hide so loose, they could get no 
damaging hold while he punished them with 
teeth and claws. Nanook dashed back and 
swept them away. The two bears, back to 
back, kept the remaining dogs at a safe dis- 
tance and the hunters dared not approach 
them near enough to use their lances. After a 
hopeless effort to separate the bears the dis- 
appointed hunters were forced to call off their 
dogs and reluctantly watched the two gallop 
away over the ice. 

The opaque curtain of morning fog lifted. 
Nanook and Nanoayak, swimming in the 
open sea, beheld a curious object on the 
water before them. The thing was motion- 
less, apparently not dangerous, though many 
times larger than the largest whale. And 
from it, innocently enough, floated the most 
appetizing smells imaginable. As they swam 
closer, sniffing and watching, feeling per- 
fectly secure and safe in the water, something 
moved upon the thing. A man’s head and 
shoulders appeared. He turned and shouted. 

“Polar bears!” 

Nanook realized then, at the sound of the 
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voice, that whatever this strange thing might 
be, danger rode upon its back. 

“‘Bears! Get the cameras! Lower a boat!” 

By now Nanook and her cub were swim- 
ming away as fast as they could go. Men 
hunters were dangerous, even in the open 
sea where their wild dogs could not catch 
and worry them. An Eskimo hunter in his 
little skin kayak cannot overtake a swimming 
bear and dares not attack one in the water 
even if he could. But, much to Nanook’s 
surprise a boat was launched, much like an 
oomiak, or woman’s boat, and large enough to 
hold several men. She increased her speed 
but the boat was gaining fast despite the 
best she could do and it made a curious noise 
as it approached—put-put-put-put. A hasty 
look over her shoulder revealed that one of 
the men was standing up in the boat ma- 
nipulating a curious object which she could 
not recognize as a motion-picture camera. 
Nanoayak was swimming fast but he could 
not keep up with her furious pace. She saw 
that the oncoming boat surely would over- 
take him and with a loud roar she turned 
swiftly and faced it to give battle. The 
noisy put-put-put ceased, the boat veered off 


and rode away out of danger. Satisfied that 
she had frightened off these cowardly men- 
creatures Nanook continued to swim towards 
a nearby ice floe. At the edge of the ice both 
bears hastily dragged themselves out of the 
water and galloped away across the floe. 
The pursuing boat seemed tireless. It turned 
and ran all the way around the ice, throwing 
the water high before it, and took up the 
chase again at the other side. A still larger 
floe was ahead and Nanook gave her tiring cub 
a tow to this and away they ran again. But 
again the noisy boat detoured and all the 
distance lost was quickly regained in the 
water beyond. 

Behind them came a still louder noise, very 
similar to the put-put-put of the smaller boat, 
only much louder, and Nanook looked back to 
see the big boat moving, faster and faster, 
to join in the chase. Now she began to 
know fear, as the rails were lined with many 
human figures, all shouting and laughing. 

Her breath spent at last Nanook turned at 
bay in the open water, thrusting her cub 
behind her, ready to fight for their lives, 
regardless of the odds. But these strange 
white hunters did not advance with lances 


and would not fight. While she swam about 
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her tired cub in narrow circles, roaring, the | 


small boat stood off and the man with the 
camera worked fast. 

Then the big boat came up and stopped. 
There was a great deal of shouting and 
running about on deck. A large whaleboat 
was lowered, with many oars, and a man 
stood up in the bow whirling a rope. Tired 
from their long swim mother and cub 
fought the ropes until they were exhausted, 
choked into submission and half drowned. 
At last the big female was raised high in the 
air with tackles and swung aboard where she 
was dropped into a large steel cage on the deck, 
A few minutes later Nanoayak followed her, 
hanging head down, a rope about his loins. 

Way down in the Always-Summer-Land 
two big polar bears, mother and son, live 
comfortably in a magnificent city park, 
never to know famine again. Their quarters 
are large ard comfortable. There is even a 
big pool of cool water for relief from the heat 
but not even on the hottest day will either of 
these bears go near the water. They re- 
member too well that battle in the cold sea 
of the far North. 


The Great Invasion of Lions 


seized the message and threw it far out into 
space. A faint response from a far distant 
drum answered. ‘Then another and another 
—and another. . . . Flying, flying through 
the air, everywhere carefully listened to, per- 
fectly understood. This is the marvelous 
acoustic telegraph of the native, probably 
more rapid and accurate than our own tele- 
graphic system. It is the best known method 
used by the native to communicate any im- 
portant news through great distances, just as 
he uses fires and smokes. That is, it is the 
method best known to the white man. There 
are other methods which we have not yet 
discovered, for every white man who travels 
through Africa has been surprised at news 
circulated with fantastic rapidity through- 
out a whole region while he has been 
unable to apprehend any sound or fire or 
smoke. 

The beat of the tom-tonis had, to me, al- 
ready faded away, but my boys continued 
to keep their ears to the ground attentively 
listening. 

“Tuabeni, what was that message?” 

“Lions at the kraal of Sukumbana,” he 
answered me gravely. “Very many. Very 
much aroused. But Sukumbana is old and 
wise and his sons are many and courageous. 
He can defend himself.” 

The effect of the message was electric. My 
boys became uneasy, restless, awaiting some- 
thing. What were they awaiting? What was 
I awaiting? I did not know, but a feeling of 
almost unbearable suspense held me. 

From time to time other messages passed 
through the air, some of them alarming, 
some of them unimportant. Tuabeni trans- 
Jated them to me with the same assurance 
that you or I would read a telegram. False 
alarms, requests to “‘stand by,”’ messages of 
encouragement echoed from hilltop to hill- 
top. Sukumbana was announcing proudly 
that his sons had repulsed the lions, killing 
two of them with poisoned arrows. . 
Then a long silence. 

“Tam ta ta tam—ta ta tam tam” 
tom spoke sharply, urgently now. 

**Lions at the kraal of Xipooso,” Tuabeni 
translated. ‘“‘Many, many. All around 
Xipooso’s fence. . . . Now they are attack- 
ing. . . . Now they are repulsed.” 

I breathed with relief for my good black 
friend. His danger was over, Tuabeni as- 
sured me. Undoubtedly the same herd of 
lions which had unsuccessfully attacked 
Sukumbana had visited Xipooso’s kraal. 
Surely some of their number must have been 
wounded by the rain of firebrands and 
assegai which Xipooso and his entire family 
hurled at the unwelcome visitors. Lions 
never attack twice the same kraal on the 
same night, Tuabeni was very certain of this. 
But it worried me that Xipooso and his 
family, trusting to this belief, might relax 
their vigilance in the conviction that their 
danger was over. 

Silence now from the surrounding hills 
and the normal chit-chat of the boys about 
the camp is resumed. Feeling reassured 
that simba has been frustrated for to-night, 
I go to my tent to rest. 

I had just begun to undress when a cry 
muffled by the distance reached my ears. 
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Rushing out I listened anxiously. It seemed 
to me that I could distinguish human cries, 
ferocious roars mixed with the bellow of 
cattle. After a moment of heavy silence, the 
uproar began again, confused and very far 
away. Then quickly a tom-tom spoke, 
Tuabeni, already at my side, recognizing the 
message instantly. 

“Chief Xipooso,” he whispered to me, 
still attentively listening. The message was 
evidently very urgent, for, like magic, ten, 
twenty drums were picking it up and for- 
warding it in every direction. 

Tuabeni grasped my hand. “Ja baaba, ja 
baaba,” he shouted, “‘all around the Chief 
Xipooso kraal the lions are again, twice as 
many as the fingers of the two hands.” 

He listened again. ‘“‘One simba had 
jumped the fence while everybody was sleep- 
ing,’ Tuabeni translated. ‘‘The lion en- 
tered a hut, seized one of the Chief’s wives 
and with another jump took her over the 
fence. The cry of the woman awakened 
Xipooso who had time only to wound the 
lion with an arrow before he disappeared in 
the dark, clutching his unfortunate prey in 
his jaws.” 

Tuabeni was still grasping my arm, and 
my. blood ran cold at his words, especially 
as he decoded the end of the message. 

“Ja baaba, now the other lions have 
tasted the human blood and they are 
terrible. If help is not sent to-morrow morn- 
ing, the sun will find that Xipooso and all 
his wives and all his sons have been devoured 
by the man-eater, simba.” 

I understood , perfectly well that the 
prophecy was exaggerated, but it was none 
the less terrifying. The night was'still very 
dark, the distance great and the way treach- 
erous, but what could I do but rush to the 
help of Xipooso who had once saved my life? 

“Tuabeni,” I told him, “‘answer him that 
we will arrive as soon as it is possible.” 

I had not finished speaking when a tom 
tom was placed before Tuabeni. 

“Ta ta ta—tam tam tam”’—the palm and 
knuckles of Tuabeni’s clever hands beat out 
a rapid tattoo as he asked all the other drums 
to keep silent. All of them immediately 
repeated the signal once, then ceased. When 
the last note died away, Tuabeni trans- 
mitted my message, all the other drums 
picking it up and repeating it in every 
direction. 

My rifle in hand, a bandolier of cartridges 
strapped around my waist and a focussing 
electric lamp attached to my forehead, I 
was ready to go. My gun bearer, Kawemba, 
was at his place two paces behind me with 
a loaded reserve rifle. Tuabeni and ten 
picked boys were supplied with torches, and 
we were off. 

Stumbling up and down those endless hills, 
we seemed to running on a treadmill. 
We avoided the dangerous thicket in the 
bottom of the valley as best we could and 
again and again I lighted my head lamp for 
a rapid circular inspection. Twice its glare 
was reflected for an instant in a pair of big, 
phosphorescent eyes, but both times, with 
a raucous roar, the lion retreated, the eyes 
disappearing in the dark before I was able to 
hypnotize them with my lamp long enough 


to aim. During the night in open ground, 
you must never shoot a lion unless you are 
perfectly sure of killing him, for if you leave 
him alone he probably will run away from 
the confusion of people and torchlights; but 
if you miss him or merely wound him and 
he has any strength left, he will at once 
attack you. 

Little by little as we approached Xipooso’s 
kraal, the human cries and shrieks, the roars 
of the lions and the terrified bellowing of the 
cattle grew louder and urged us forward at 
a faster and faster pace. Evidently men, 
women and children were trying to make as 
much noise as possible in order to frighten the 
beasts. The lions were plainly infuriated, 
giving vent every few moments to out- 
bursts of appalling roars. 


At LAST we arrived at the top of a hill 

separated only by a small valley from 
the hill crowned by the Xipooso kraal. 
There a scene met my eyes, different from 
the one I had imagined, but one which 
seemed sure to end in utter disaster. The 
big fence of thorny branches all around the 
kraal had caught fire, probably from some 
of the firebrands thrown at the lions, and it 
was burning luridly. For the moment this 
meant absolute safety for the lions feared 
the fire ring far more than the thorny barri- 
cade. But as soon as the fire consumed the 
fence, the kraal would be helpless. Every- 
one in the kraal was trying desperately to 
extinguish the blaze, while the cattle stam- 
peded frantically within their enclosure, and 
simba seemed to be waiting impatiently for 
the end of the fire to attack. 

I fired twice in the air, lighted my head 
lamp and ran down the hill through the 
valley and up Xipooso’s hill, followed very 
closely by my boys who were too frightened 
to speak. When we were within ten yards 
of the burning circle, a shout from the in- 
terior told us we had been sighted. 

“Ja baaba, ja baaba, cuja cuja,” they 
shouted—(Oh father, oh father, come, come 
quickly.) 

I looked around, with the aid of my flash- 
light, without seeing an animal. Probably 
they were hidden on the other side of the 
kraal where I knew there were many bushes. 
My natives parted the flaming circle with 
their assegai, holding back the burning 
branches so that we could pass through. 
As soon as we entered the kraal, Xipooso 
met me, calm and proud as always. 

“* Sagubona, ja baaba,” he said in salutation, 
“T and all my people, we are in your hands.” 

But the rest of his family lacked Xipooso’s 
remarkable poise. They were just poor, 
terrified human beings, beside themselves 
with fear. They huddled about me, shrieking 
and weeping and raising an unearthly din. 
I tried to put on my sternest face. 

“‘Futzeca,’ I shouted at them—an im- 
polite order to keep quiet, which was in- 
stantly obeyed. Everyone went back to his 
post absolutely sure that now the white man 
would save them all. Only Xipooso stayed 
near me silently looking into my eyes. 

What could I do? The fire was rapidly 
burning down and at any moment gaps 
might open in the burning fence through 
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which simba could enter. I could not alone 
defend a circular front of some 300 yards. 
Then I had an idea. It was the right mo- 
ment to get one. 

I gave an order which was at once exe- 
cuted. A fat cow was with great difficulty 
separated from the herd and driven out 
through the gap in the fence which we had 
made by our entrance. It was cruel, of 
course, but the sacrifice of this unlucky 
animal was the only way I could see to save 
several human lives. The poor animal 
trotted around a bit, then stopped, smelling 
the air, and bawled 7 steously. Honestly, I 
hadn’t the courage to see that poor cow 
leaped upon by the ions and torn to pieces 
so I fired a merciful bullet which killed it 
instantly. The animal had not yet fallen to 
the ground when four, five, ten dark bodies 
hurtled through the air out of the blackness, 
as if by some ghastly conjuring trick, and 
fell upon their victims, fighting fiercely 
among themselves for the pieces of flesh 
they tore away with teeth and claws. The 
lions made a terrific racket, snarling and 
roaring and noisily devouring the meat, and 
the scene, only forty or fifty paces from us, 
illuminated fantastically by the flickering 
flames of the burning fence, was really 
epic. 

I was able to take aim quite comfortably 
—one, a second, then a third beast jumped 
in the air, spun around and fell to the 
ground immobile. Two more, badly wounded, 
tried to hurl themselves in our direction. 
Probably their strength was insufficient for 
an attack through the flames, for with a last 
roar of rage and pain, they vanished into the 
night. The survivors, realizing their danger, 
instantly melted away like ghosts, silently, 
their cruel teeth sunk in their share of 
the kill. 

It was well this happened when it did. 
Here and there the flames were dying down, 
having consumed to the last little branch the 
wall of defence, and in less than half an 
hour the poor barricade would be but a heap 
of reddish embers. The inhabitants of the 
kraal, however, were worrying no more about 
the fire. The assault of the lions had been 
rejected; three of them lay lifeless a few 
paces away; two others were certainly dying 
not far off in the bushes; the rest of the beasts 
had been frightened away, and the white 
man was still with them—the white who had 
accomplished what seemed to them a real 
miracle. © 

‘Ja baaba, ja baaba, you are a big hunter. 
You have killed all the lions of the world. 
Ohe, Ohe!” they shouted, while the tom tom 
of the Chief was already busy throwing out 
into space I don’t know what extraordinary 
messages. 


SUDDENLY the sky lighted and in a 
few moments the first rays of the rising 
sun became visible. This meant at least one 
day of peace and safety for the kraal and 
the opportunity to rebuild the thorny fence 
before night fell again. The tom tom began 
again, sending out Xipooso’s order to all the 
natives to bring dry branches to his kraal. 
The women in the kraal were excited, talking 
over the fate of their poor companion. A 
number of the men had already begun the 
task of skinning the three dead lions just 
outside the kraal, while a party of others 
had gone in search of the two who had crept 
away to die. 

I was preparing to return to my camp 
when Xipooso solemnly invited me to enter 
his beautiful hut for some very important 
business. Only Tuabeni followed us. As 
soon as we were seated on our heels on the 
mats which covered the floor, the Chief 
brought us a calabash of native beer. This 
beer is a liquid of milkish color, highly 
alcoholic with an acrid odor and taste, but 
not too bad once you are accustomed to it. 
The Zulus extract it by fermentation from 
wheat. Following their immemorial custom, 
Xipooso took a swallow of the beer to show 
me the beverage was not poisonous. Then 
in the order of etiquette we drank, I first as 
a distinguished guest, then Xipooso in his 
position of powerful Chief, then Tuabeni. 
Finally Xipooso drained the calabash in his 
character of host who, of course, must serve 
himself last. 

Then Xipooso, full of the dignity of a 
paramount Chief, made me a long speech 
and the most unexpected and agreeable of 
proposals. 

‘Ja baaba,” he told me, in concluding his 
long and elaborate oration, “I love you and 
you love me. I nursed you back to life 
when the cobra liked to see you dead. You 
have saved me and my. family and my 
cattle when simba wanted to see all of us 
dead. Now I want to become your brother. 


Never and again never a white man before 
you became member of the Bantu-Simba.” 

“Um Kulumkulu, the greatest god, wants 
that, and of course, I want that,” I answered, 
following the Zulu custom and feigning the 
utmost indifference. 

“To-morrow,” he answered, “I will be 
the brother of my father.” 

The ridiculous character of the compli- 
cated relationship which Xipooso was offering 
me did not occur to me at that moment, so 
fascinated was I at the scene, so thrilled at 
his proposal of an honor which I had never 
dared hope for. 

For years and years I had heard strange 
stories of this secret society of the Lion Men, 
made up of the most intrepid lion hunters in 
the country. About them the most extraor- 
dinary tales are circulated among the natives. 
To them the most exceptional powers of 
magic are attributed. The natives believed 
that they have the ability to transform them- 
selves into actual lions. Even the few whites 
who have lived for a long time in the plain 
are accustomed to speak very seriously of 
these things, and of the secret and terrible 
ceremonies during which the Bantu-Simba 
of the mountains are supposed to drink lion 
and human blood. But from no one, black 
or white, had I ever been able to learn 
anything definite. Now I, myself, was to 
become a member of this savage society. 

Returned to my camp, I passed the day 
in a state of excited speculation. That night 
it seemed impossible for me to get to sleep 
in spite of the natural fatigue from the 
activities of the night before. Late in the 
night I succeeded in drifting off to sleep. 


A score of terrific roars close around my tent 
jerked me out of that hard-won slumber 
and tumbled me out of my tent, gun in hand. 
It was pitch dark and, to my astonishment, 
not the slightest sound came from the huts 
of my native boys. Only Tuabeni appeared 
at the door of my tent, completely covered 
by the skin of a lion, silently performing an 
intricate savage dance. 

Another chorus of roars greeted me. I 
saw now twenty or thirty shadows in the 
darkness all in the same contortions of 
Tuabeni’s dance, each one clothed in the 
skin of alion. From time to time they burst 
forth in most realistic imitation of simba’s 
roar. I knew now that these were the lion- 
men come to fetch me for my initiation 
ceremony into the Bantu-Simba. 


8 peer ral I dressed. Xipooso entered my 
tent, covered by a magnificent lion skin. 
He spoke no word, but covered me with a 
skin, the acrid odor of which made me think 
it must have been from one of the lions 
killed the night before. The head of the beast 
fitted completely over my head, while the rest 
of the skin hung down my back, the two front 
legs passing over my shoulders. I started to 
pick up my gun, but the chief shook his head 
and placed in my hands a shield and three 
long assegais which, frankly, did not give me 
the same comfort as the feel of my gun. 

We left the camp silently, not a sign of 
life coming from the huts of my boys. For 
hours and hours, it seemed to me, we walked 
through the black night, Xipooso leading, 
the others crowded around me. At last we 
reached a glen of such a savage and mys- 





Power 


Island 


(Continued from page 11) 


joint lines, we could hardly have told one 
section from another or whether we were 
standing still or descending. 

I glanced at the manometer depth gauge— 
already the black needle quivered at the 
three-hundred-foot mark. Three hundred 
feet! The external pressure was already 
great enough to overcome any but the 
stoutest unprotected diver—and we had but 
started! The portholes were gleaming with 
a dull, translucent green, which gradually 
deepened to an infinitely deep, mysterious, 
violet-purple, a luminosity so faint as to be 
almost a figment of the imagination. One 
glance at the dimly illuminated instrument 
board so dazzled my eyes that when I looked 
out again, all was black. Hanson spoke 
softly, “I’m going to turn on our lights.” 

With the click of the switch a dazzling 
white liquid radiance glowed outside and 
streamed away into the black abyss sur- 
rounding ,us. Even so, our range of sight 
was short, for the beams were so diffused 
in the dense medium that we were surrounded 
with a veritable luminous auriole which cut us 
off from everything outside its narrow circle. 
But still the interminable steel tube was 
beside us, mysteriously picked out in faint 
glimmer of reflected light. Smoothly the 
depth and temperature needles were creep- 
ing around their dials, at a thousand feet the 
outside temperature had dropped to nearly 
forty-five degrees, this from an average 
surface temperature of sixty-eight degrees! 

Hanson slowed our rate of descent, for 
the four guy cables holding the lower end of 
the tube from drifting were at this level. 
Just as he did so, I felt a faint metallic 
rasping from below, and the whole sphere 
tilted sideways, and I clutched at my saddle 
in a spasm of fear. But almost instantly the 
sound seemed to travel up our side walls and 
die away. It was nothing, we had simply 
come down on top of one of the cables and 
tilted a bit as we slid off it. Hanson soon 
resumed our original rate of descent. 

. “Only two hundred feet more to the end,” 
he muttered, “‘and nothing yet!” 

We both relapsed into a strained silence, 
peering intently out of our portholes into the 
luminous haze about us. Every now and then 
a vague form would flit by or perhaps hesi- 
tate a moment—some odd little deep-sea 
fish, attracted and dazzled by our brilliant 
lights. The next time I looked at the depth 
gauge, it read twelve hundred feet. Hanson 
had stopped our descent and was peering 
out of the portholes, his forehead wrinkled 
in a frown of concentration. 

“Good Lord”—I heard him murmur, 
“how in blazes could that have happened! 
Why: 

“What's the matter!” I interrupted anxi- 





ously, “‘what’s wrong?” I could see nothing, 
as my porthole was facing away from the big 
intake tube we were examining. 

“Why, man, just look at that! Come 
here!” He made room for me beside him, 
and I cupped my eyes against the heavy 
fused-quartz lense. As my eyes grew ac- 
customed to the blurred forms outside, I 
realized that I was looking into the gaping 
dark mouth of the six-foot tube. And the 
structure was no longer smoothly cylindrical, 
as it had been all the way down. Here the 
whole fabric had been wrecked and twisted 
and mashed, by some terrific force, so that 
the lower extremity, flattened to half its 
original diameter, jutted off at an angle to 
the rest! 

“No wonder the main lift pump was over- 
loaded,” whispered Hanson as he stared out 
beside me, fascinated. Then we were both 
silent for a few minutes as he maneuvered 
the globe back and forth to examine the 
wreckage from every angle. But we could 
discover nothing more; there was_ the 
evidence, let us interpret it as we might. 

And there we hung in our steel bubble, 
twelve hundred feet below the surface, and 
thought, neither daring to express what he 
was imagining—till the telephone buzzer 
sounded impatiently. 

“Yes—O.K.—everything fine, Mike,” I 
heard Hanson speaking into his microphone; 
“think we've located the trouble but we'll 
look around a bit more, just keep your hat 
on!” 

He broke the connection, and turned to me. 

“You know, Thorne, it’s hard to conceive 
of such a thing” he was speaking slowly— 
“but do you suppose some living creature 
did that? At this depth there are no ocean 
currents or disturbances to speak of, and I 
certainly can’t think of any other explana- 
tion. Do you actually suppose that some 
monster may have—well, bitten it?” 

“Well it may have bitten it, or it may 
have just leaned against i‘—but whatever 
it did do, it was certainly one potent gesture,” 
I jested feebly. My fears of the abyss had 
rushed upon me with trebled violence, and 
I hardly dared look out the porthole lest I 
should see some monstrous form gliding into 
our little circle of light. 

“Yes, I can imagine it must have been,” 
assented Hanson absently. “But by Jupiter, 
I’ve got to find out something about it!” 
He bent over his control board, and I realized 
with a surge of horror that he was sending 
the globe on down—plunging still deeper 
into the abyss below. “Bottom’s only a bit 
over three thousand feet here,” he spoke, his 
voice suddenly normal and reassuring, we'll 
be down soon!” 


(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for February) 
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terious aspect that nature must have 
planned it for the use of the Bantu-Simba. 
Towering, grim rocks shut it away from the 
rest of the world. Squatted on the ground 
in the dark in that terrific African silence, 
we waited. 

At last, as dawn began to lighten the sky. 
Xipooso arose and made a gesture of com- 
mand. Then, all in chorus, they gave me 
a leonine roar that could have been heard for 
miles. Another roar, furious and arrogant, 
answered and a huge male lion came cau- 
tiously out of the bush, nervously lashing 
his tail. Instantly a cloud of assegais greeted 
him, penetrating deeply into his flesh. By 
sheer instinct, I, too, had thrown an assegai. 
With a how! of pain the lion attacked, hurling 
his huge body at least twenty feet.through 
the air. He fell on the shields which the 
warriors held above them to protect their 
bodies, while with an assegai they pierced the 
lion through the heart. With another howl of 
rage and pain, simba dropped to the ground, 
twitched spasmodically and lay still. 

A savage cry went up: “The Bantu- 
Simba known well where the lion sleeps! 
The Bantu-Simba have beaten the lion! ‘The 
Bantu-Simba are stronger than the lion!” 
and each warrior extracted his own assegai 
from the inert body. 

Sukumbana, the witch doctor, had already 
cut open the chest of the lion and with ad- 
mirable skill, had taken out the heart. One 
by one the warriors passed before him giving 
him their own assegais still dripping with the 
blood of the lion. With the bloody point of 
the spear, the witch doctor made a sign upon 
the forehead of each warrior, returned the 
assegai and rubbed his chest with the still- 
warm heart of the lion which he held in his 
hand, leaving a shining smear of blood on 
each black breast. 

As each warrior passed from the ceremony, 
he shouted the ‘lion roar and began the 
savage, grotesque Bantu-Simba dance. 

Honestly, I shrank from fulfilling my part 
of this bloody ceremony, but my turn came, 
and Xipooso handed me my assegai and es- 
corted me to the witch doctor who passed 
the point over my forehead. Then, with a 
look of inspiration on his face, he ripped my 
shirt from my body and rubbed the warm 
heart of ‘the lion across my chest. The im- 
pression was not agreeable, but what could 
I do? I tried to be a sport to the last, to 
shout myself a very proud roar and to take 
my part in the furious dancing. 

But you can imagine a poor fellow dressed 
in European fashion with his: shirt com- 
pletely torn away, two big spots of blood 
on forehead and over the heart, trying his 
best to roar like a lion and giving a very 
good imitation of the bray of an ass, per- 
spiring desperately in his attempt to imitate 
the savage dancing of the warriors around 
him and struggling frantically to keep the 
big lion skin from falling off? 

I must have been a priceless figure, and I 
laugh to-day at the memory of it. But at 
that moment, I must say, I was so full of 
the fascination of that primitive, cruel cere- 
mony that the humorous side did not strike 
me. I was unable to think of anything but 
my efforts to make well the roar of the lion 
man. 

Then the witch doctor ordered silence. 
“Our white father,” he proclaimed, “‘is now 
brother of the Bantu-Simba.” 

“Uuuh,” a roar replied from all the war- 
riors, including my own which showed some 
improvement. 

“*He is now covered by the skin of a lion 
—n he has killed. Now he is invulner- 
able. 

“Uuuuh,” they all replied. 

“His assegai, wet with lion blood, has 
touched his forehead. From now his head 
is wise, knowing magic, like the lion.” 

“Quuuh.” 

“His heart has drunk the blood of the lion 
heart. From now he will have the courage of 
the lion.” 

“Uuuuh.” : 

“He had roared the lion roar. He has 
danced the lion dance. In the time to come 
his voice will be a voice of command to 
make man and beast shiver. And his muscle 
= have the strength and ‘spring of the 

on. 

“Uuuuh, uuuuh, uuuuh.” Three mighty 
roars answered, ending the ceremony. 

I was thankful for that because, in spite 
of all Sukumbana’s wishes, my voice was com- 
pletely gone, my throat was painful and my 
muscles weary. 


This is the first-of a series of three personal 
accounts by Commander Gatti of his adventures 
in Africa. A second will appear-in Boys’ 
Lire in an early issue—Tue Enitor: - 
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The most a Educational Toy of a decade. If care- 
fully built it has a speed of over 6000 govalyiene gee 


minute. Full directions and instruction sheet * 


MOTOR WORKS”, Youcan learn more about a motor 


in 30 minutes than by hours of study. 
Manufactured by 


GEORGE W.MOORE, 44 Farnsworth St.,Boston, Mass. 
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shouldn’t have a good boat. 
winter. We furnish all materials cut to shape, includ- 
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You assemble the parts and have a neat, sp 
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factory-built boat. Send 10c today for our catalog 
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board, sail and rowboat designs. Build the on yf abd gi 
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Wireless at Home 


With the Signal Wireless Practice Set hundreds 
of boys have learned the wireless code at home. 
You, too, can learn. Lots of fun, Easy to learn. 
Complete instructionbook with each set which is 
a regular telegraph outfit equipped with trans- 
mitting key, buzzer and code. Price $2.95, Post- 
paid. Get your set today! Be the 
envy of every boy in town. Order 
now. 
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‘Puzz lgcraf 2 





ANUARY FIRST! The beginning of a 

brand new year! Time to look forward 
and plan all sorts of work and play. Nothing 
like beginning right. How about winning 
an occasional prize in Puzztecrart? This 
is no small honor for there are plenty of wide- 
awake Scouts on our list. 

Address all letters to PuzzLecrart, care 
Boys’ Lire, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Everything for this department must reach 
us by January 10. 


Prize Winner for Original Puzzle 
Buster Brown, $2. 


Prize Winners for Puzzle Answers 


(Solvers of all puzzles in August, Septem- 
ber, and October.) Robert Hawkinson, $2. 
B. Shapiro, $2. Larry Southworth, $2. 


A Military Acrostic 


(Prize Puzzle) 
xs @— — #& I 
xs—- 2—- — 
x —- — 146— 48 
x — 18 — 81 38 
x 6 @21— 4 18 
x 83 l--—-=— 
xs —-— —- — 6 11 
x—- 8— 10 & 
x-—- - 48:8-=— 
x 48 — 47 37 — 
x — 41 2 36 39 
x — 2 — 19 5& 
x—- 42 — — 
x — 20 0617 — 
x 464 9 — 40 — 
x 388 — 44 7 35 
x 6— 9 27— 
Across: 1. A great naval commander. 
2. A king of the Visigoths. 3. A Roman 


consul, killed at Cann, 216 B. C. 4. The 
“Beaver State.” 5. A famous German 


reformer. - 6. England’s king who preceded 
George V. 7. Christian name of a “Lord 
Protector.” 8. The Christian name of a 


famous Revolutionary spy. 9. The discov- 
erer of the Pacific. 10. Part of the name of 
“the Silent.” 11. He discovered gravita- 
tion. 12. The owner of Excalibur. 13. Our 
fourteenth President. 14. A famous head- 
master at Rugby. 15. The Christian name 
of an Englishman prominent to-day. 16. 
Our twelfth President. 17. The “lily maid of 
Astolat.” 

When these words have been rightly 
guessed, the initial letters (indicated by stars) 
will spell the name of a military genius. The 
letters indicated by the figures from 1 to 8, 
from 9 to 13, from 14 to 20, from 21 to 27, 
from 28 to 38, and from 39 to 48 will each 
name a historic battle—Buster Brown. ; 


Rhymed Numerical Enigma 
My 1-4-7 is good to drink; 
My 3-2-1 gives you leave to think; 
My 9-2-7-3 a doctor can do; 
My 9-2-4-3 is on every shoe, 
My 5-7-1-2 you pass on your homeward 
way; 
My 6-7-1-2 shows the interest you pay; 
My 8-4-1 is a name for baby to boast; 
My whole now stretches from coast to 
coast.—Joun Fournie. 


Double Diamonds 


I. Across. 1. Inbrandished. 2. A mascu- 
line name. 3. To obliterate. 4. The skin of 
a calf. 5. In brandished. Down: 1. In 
brandished. 2. To annoy. 3. To flow off. 
4. A serpent. 5. In brandished. 

II. Across: 1. In battalion. 2. Part of 
a bridle. 3. To attack on all sides. 4. A 
measure of capacity. 5. In_ battalion. 
Down: 1. In battalion. 2. To wager. 3. 
A large quadruped. 4. A number. 5. In 
battalion. 

III. Across: 1. In provisions. 2. A long 
seat. 3. Window-glass. 4. A contemptuous 





epithet. 5. In provisions. Down: 1. In 


provisions. 2%. A mythological 
A mythological deity. 
politicans. 5. In provisions. 
IV. Across: 1. In crackers. 
8. re 4. Among. 
Down: In crackers. 
. An PF ret mountain. 
. In crackers.—JosepH Youna. 


Charade 


My first is but a curly line; 
My nezt, a vulgar fellow; 

My last may flow, a tiny brook, 
Through meadows green or yellow. 
My whole may soar above the clouds; 
Not one or two, but groups or crowds. 

Brttre Woopwarp. 


Double Diagonal 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed 
and written one below another, one diagonal, 
beginning at the upper left-hand letter and 
ending with the lower right-hand letter, 
will spell a season; the diagonal, beginning 
at the lower, left-hand letter and ending: with 
the upper right-hand letter, will spell athletic 
pastimes. 

Across: 1. Cleanses. 2. Tiny. 3. A 
famous character of Booth Tarkington’s. 
4. Small, temporary a 5. Areas. 6. 
A kind of football.—K. C 


A Carpenter’s Kit 





si stPiascteiaisis 
P\/E|L/I!t\H/E!/S/ 1 
“9 | ol]n|2}3o|mlo | wo 
LILI F{|S/|A/|L/IH/IA 
7 {1 | 19 | 20 | 2 | 22 | 2 | 24 
Ij/AI/E'VIiE\|CiS|Ww 
25 | 2 | 27 | 28 | 29 | 30 | 31 | 32 
A|U|N(/E/|K/|P/S/G 
33 | 34 | 35 | 36 | 37 | 38 | 39 | 40 
NiIM'|L|P|G/O/|R/ I 
4 | 42) 4 | 44) 45 | 4 | 47 | 48 
E EM P\/O|E\iM'L 
49 | 50| 51 | 521 53} 54 | 55 | 56. 
LIT;|S;U|/EIM/|A'‘E 
57 | 58 | 59 | 6 | 6 | 62 | 63 | 64 

RiA|RiGiM/|H/|T 
































From the above letters there may be 
spelled the names of twelve tools found in a 
carpenter’s kit. By beginning at a certain 
letter and following the king’s move in chess 
(which is one square at a time in any direc- 
tion) the names of the twelve tools may be 
spelled out.—KennetH McC oskey. 


Answers to December Puzzles 


Hourmay Acrostic. Initials, Christmas 
Day Cross-words: 1. Crabbed. 2. Heralds. 


3. Rattles. 4. Intense. 5. Schools. 6. 
Twinkle. 7. Matched. 8. Affirms. 9. 
Skimmer. 10. Darkness. 11. Assents. 12. 
Yankees. From 1 to 40, bat, ball, toolkit, 


knife, camera, rifle, watch, skees. 


Boys’ Lire Cross-worp. Across: 1. 
Agama. 5. Seal. 9. Yacht. 13. Sag. 14. 
Par. 15. Spree. 17. Ream. 18. Aisle. 20. 
E.E. 21. Magi. 22. Inst. 23. Te. 24. Fir. 
25. Abst. 28. Ted. 30. Air. 32. In. 34. 
Mum. 36. Ale. 37. Reprisal. 41. Dam. 43. 


Re. 44. Ra. 45. Ere. 47. Payments. 48. 


Act. 49. TNT. 51. Er. 52. H.R. H. 54. 
Era. 56. Ossi. 58. Not. 60. Ea. 62. Arab. 
63. Coed. 64. N. A. 65. Aroma. 67. Each. 


70. Aster. 72. R.1. A. 73. Eat. 
75. Spar. 76. Hoary. 
METAMORPHOSIS: 
case, cape, cope, hope. 

A Misstnc SyLuaBLe. 1. Preamble. 2. 
Preface. 3. Prelate. 4. Prepare. 5. Pres- 
age. 6. Prescribe. 7. Preserve. 8. Preside. 
9. Pretend. 10. Pretender. 11. Pretense. 
12. Pretext. 13. Present. 14. Prevail. 15. 


74. Darts. 


Wish, wash, cash, 
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monk from a house down an alley to a wall 
where they fought so furiously that both were 
killed. When old Lyde heard the story he 
walked to the rail for a farewell look at the 
city. He could leave in better humor now 
that the Good Friar was avenged. 


AMAICA. Barbadoes. Home to Corn- 
wall. As old Lyde had predicted, it had 
been a rough voyage for Dick, but he had 
weathered it. He would have stayed with his 
relatives in the Indies had he been in good 
health, but his pride would not allow him to 
burden them with his slow convalescence, so 
he had taken a Falmouth packet. 

That was a year and more ago. It was 
August now and he was on his pins again, 
his body ready to keep pace with his active 
mind. 

“You are moody to-night,” his mother 
said one evening. 

“Forgive me. When I see the sunset light 
on the Channel it sets me to dreaming.” 

“T know. It was so with your father. I 
believe he would be with us now if he had 
not been raised within sight of the water.” 

“Tt was of him I was thinking, Mother.” 

She looked at him in the fading light and 


remarked quietly. “You are tugging at your 
moorings.” 

“T can’t help it. Nor would you have 
me.” 


“Tt will be hard to part with you again.” 

“But you wouldn’t have me stop now. 
I must prove what we already know, that his 
honor is unspotted. Oh, Mother, I came so 
close to it!” He jumped to his feet. “Tl 
get Drake’s sword and I'll get Don Felix 
Mendenza!” 

His mother’s eyes flashed in sympathy. 
““May God punish him!” she said fervently. 

“Have you a plan, Dickon?” 

“Not a full one. I must return to Jamaica, 
for it is the heart of the Indies. Once there, 
the way will open up.” 

**First I would have you visit your grand- 
father.” 

“He drove us out and I'll never return 
until 

“Tut, tut, Dickon, not so fast. Your 
grandfather is old and proud and impulsive, 
but he is a good man.” 

“Why should I thrust myself in where I 
am not wanted?” 

““You are wanted. In his pride he acted 
hastily and he is too stubborn to repent 
openly, but in his heart he will welcome you. 

“Let him send for me.’ 

“He may do so, but it may be when you 
have returned to the Indies. It will be too 
late, for he is old. You must give him the 
chance to see you now. What you have 
learned may be of solace to him.” 

“He won't restore us our rights without 


»” 





“God will guard our rights. Your grand- 
father is old and any crumbs of comfort that 
we have should not be withheld from him.” 


ie WAS the better way, so within a week 
Dick, on a borrowed horse, sat on the 
crest of a hill looking down at his grand- 
father’s house. It was not a castle but it was 
a.great place, an old gray pile of stone so 
aged that it seemed to have been left in its 
present shape when the world was built. 
Those walls, four feet thick, had sheltered 
Armstones for a thousand years and knew 
glamorous tales of royalty and intrigue and 
war, witches and ghosts and fairies. A love 
for it was bred in Dick’s bones, as he realized 
that day, after being away from it so long. 
He wanted to live there and, when the jig 
was up, die there. Yet he was approaching 
it almost furtively. 

He rode slowly down the hill, recalling 
various landmarks with. emotions that 
verged on homesickness. At a distance from 
the main gate a bridle path turned off through 
the orchard and he followed it, remembering 
that it would take him past the duck pond 
where he used to play at being a sailor. Dis- 
mounting, he felt tremendously old to think 
how much water he had seen since he sailed 
a toy boat there. 

A slow scuffing of feet aroused him to the 
sight of an old man approaching along the 
edge of the pond. A gamekeeper, Dick said 
to himself, for he wore the coarse breeches 
and jacket of a countryman and his white 
hair was done in a pigtail that suggested old 
Lyde’s. But suddenly, when the boy got a 
better view of the ruddy, wrinkled face with 
its high forehead, long nose: and keen eyes, 
he recognized his grandfather. 

“Well, sir,” the old gentleman inquired, 


Drake’s Sword 


coming to a halt, “may I inquire your busi- 
ness here?” 
Dick took his courage in both hands. 


“*My business is with you, Grandfather,” he 


answered. 

“Eh?” Those eyes burned instantly. 
“What did you call me?” 

“Grandfather—I am Dick Armstone.” 

It was a tense moment. Would the old 
man open with all his guns or consent to a 
parley? 

“And you have business with me?” he 
asked, looking hard at the tall, blue-eyed 
youngster who was plainly an Armstone. 
“Then state it.” 

“T have been to the Indies, sir, and feel 


(Continued from page 21) 


clutch at hope, then stubbornness held sway 
again. 

“T cursed your father for a coward and 
such he shall remain to me until I have proof, 
not = proof, to the contrary,” he said 
savagely 

“Some day I will find that proof, for I 
know where it lies.” 

“Then why are you here without it?” 

“TI came to give you a record of my ad- 
ventures in the New World and acquaint you 
with my plans for returning there.” 


THE old gentleman could not resist, for 
he was a boy for such tales. “Sit here 
on the grass,” he said. The story Dick 
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that I owe you an account of my adven- 
tures,” he said. 

“You owe me nothing,” his grandfather 
said brusquely. “Your adventures are not 
my concern.” He turned to go. 

Dick did not run after him, but said in a 
louder tone. “I went to fetch home Drake’s 
sword and clear my father’s honor.” 

“And you did neither,” the old man 
snapped. 

“You are right, sir, but I picked up a scent 
that I am going back to follow.” 

“To the Indies?” The old eyes nna 

“Yes, sir; and as far beyond as need 

“By gad, I was there in my day! I am 
thirsty for fresh tales from there, I admit, but 
I'll hear no cock-and-bull story about your 
father trumped up by you to win my favor.” 

Dick flushed hotly. “I wouldn't give a 
counterfeit shilling for your favor,” he re- 
torted. “And as for cock-and-bull stories 
about my father, you have heard too many 
already.” He walked toward his horse 
expecting to be ordered from the place. 

But the old gentleman liked his spirit. 

“Now, my young gamecock,” he said toler- 
antly, “what mean you by that?” 

Dick turned with the bridle reins on his 
arm. “I mean that the tales told about my 
father’s death were lies, and I can all but 
prove it.’ 

‘or an instant his grandfather seemed to 


gave him stirred his blood, for it was quick 
and rang true. It took him back to the days 
when he, too, had fought the Spaniards in the 
Indies with a young heart under his ribs and 
Drake’s sword in his hand. It set him to 
wondering if what the boy believed about the 
sword could be true. How he wished it were. 
But it could not be. The facts, or what he 
supposed to be the facts, far outweighed a few 
faint suppositions. It was nothing that Don 
Felix had attempted to kill the lad. He knew 
those Dons. They carried the slightest 
grudge to unreasonable lengths. No, there 
was nothing “n the story on which to base a 
change of heart. Ah, if it were only different 
for, though he admitted it to no one, the old 
man still loved the son who was worse than 
dead to him. And in this boy that son lived 
again. If he might take him back! But that 
was unthinkable. There was no place for 
the seed of a coward in Armstone Hall. 
Along the bridle path someone was ap- 
proaching, singing as he walked. He came 
in sight and Dick was unfavorably impressed, 
for he was, beyond question, a fop. His plum 
coat fell nearly to his knees, the sleeves were 
turned back three-quarters. of their Iength 
showing his shirt sleeves, which were edged 
with a feminine frill. There were also other 
lace frills at the knees of his breeches, they 
being rosetted as well. Long green stockings 
clothed his shapely legs- and’ long narrow 
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shoes with elaborate buckles and square toes 
were on his feet. There was a lace cravat at 
his neck and falling over it were the ringlets 
of a heavy black wig on which a large plum 
velvet hat rested at a dainty angle. Across 
his right shoulder was an embroidered scarf 
from which dangled a slender sword with 
ornate hilt and scabbard. 

At sight of him the old gentleman was 
brought back to realities with, so it seemed, a 
bit of annoyance 

“Rupert, ahoy!” he shouted. 

“Ah, sire, I am searching for you. You 
were expected at the hall an hour gone.’ 
Rupert spoke with an assumed drawl that 
was part of the polished languor of King 
Charles’s court. 

“T have been lost in talk with this lad just 
home from the Indies. He is your nephew 
Richard.” 

Whatever Rupert Armstone’s emotions, 
and they must have been intense, he be- 
trayed them by not the twitch of an eyelid. 

“So?” He displayed only the enthusiasm 
of one who strives to be polite while being 
bored, and he did not cama hishand. “The 
Indies? Under whose command?” 

“Capt. Henry Morgan’s.’ 

“Ah!” Rupert’s small dark eyes opened a 
bit. “Did you serve the pirate by choice or 
necessity?” 

“T ask your pardon for saying that; Captain 
Morgan is not a pirate. He is a loy al British 
subject who fights under our flag.” 

And a rousing fighter he is,” the old 
gentleman interjected. 

Rupert made a lazy gesture of protest 
with his white hands. “It is ill-advised to 
support one who has earned the disapproval 
of His Majesty,” he said. 

“Such displeasure is a mask,” Dick said 
bluntly. “The government of King Charles 
receives a ten per cent. tax on all booty taken 
by Captain Morgan and in return gives him 
letters of marque to prey on the Spaniards.” 

Inwardly Rupert was seething that this 
cast-off nephew dared oppose him, but he 
asked as languidly as ever. “From whence 
comes that information?” 

“From Captain Morgan.” Dick drew 
himself up to his full height, which was a 
good six feet. 

“Doubtless some time has passed since 
you have seen Morgan.” 

“Two years.” 

‘And in that time Morgan has gone far in 
iniquity.” 

“*He’s not been idle.” Dick’s eyes snapped. 
“T’ve heard how he sacked Maracaibo and 
Gibraltar and sank the Spanish fleet that was 
sent to catch him.” 

“And that while England and Spain sought 
peace. A loyal subject?” Rupert shrugged 
elaborately. “King Charles thinks not. But 
His Majesty is liberal and has given Morgan 
and his kind one more chance. Henceforth 
if they raise a hand against Spain they are 
to be treated as pirates.” 

“Ts that an official decree?” Dick asked in 
astonishment. 

“Indeed it is.” Rupert spoke condescend- 
ingly. “Not a month ago a treaty was 
signed by Spain and England to end these 
left-handed hostilities in the Indies. Buc- 
caneering is dead.” 


HOOSING to end the conversation at that 
point, Rupert turned to his father. 
“Sire,” he said impatiently, “we have 
wasted too much time. There are guests 
at the hall.” 
The old gentleman stood up obediently. 
In his younger days he had given his own 


orders but now it was plain enough that his . 


son’s word was his law. 

“Richard,” he said hesitatingly, “will 
you come for a glass of wine with us? 

“No, I thank you, Grandfather.” Dick 
bowed. “I shall go to a tavern.” 

“A tavern?” 

“T can not accept hospitality under a roof 
that is hostile to my mother and the memory 
of my father,” and mounting he rode away 
through the orchard. 

“The lad has spirit,” his grandfather 
remarked. 

“He has infernal impudence,” Rupert 
said between his teeth. “‘ Why did you speak 
to him? He should have been thrown into 
the road.” 

aoe did not try it,” the old man observed 


” 


Ts The courtiers of King Charles do not 
brawl with pirates.” 

“Which is wise of them.” 

“T fail to understand you.” 
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“Let it pass. He told me a tale, Rupert, 
that [ll repeat to you this evening, for it 
concerns you.” 

Truly it did concern him, concerned him so 
deeply that he lay awake all night and set off 
at an early hour for the tavern, where he 
found Dick in his room. 

“An early bird, eh?” 
extending his hand. 

“Evidently,” Dick replied, taking it in 
wonder. 

“TI rode over to make amends for yester- 
day.” Rupert sat down and slapped the 
thigh of his jackboot with his gauntlets. “It 
was politic to appear as I did in my father’s 
presence. He is still bitter.” 

“But less so than I expected,” Dick re- 
turned, puzzled at the change in the man 
before him. 

“Let bygones be bygones,”’ Rupert con- 
tinued. “I would have you know that I 
bear you no ill will.” 

“IT thank you,” 
warmth. 

“*My father has given me your story and I 
applaud you, Nephew. There is no one, not 
excepting you and your mother, who would 
rejoice more than I at the restoration of your 
father’s honor.’ He paused as though 
struggling with emotion. 

I shall not rest until it has been accom- 
plished,” Dick told him. 

“May I aid you?” 

“You would return with me to the New 
World?” 

**No; my duties at Court preclude that. But 
mayhap I can smoothe the way for you.” 

“How?” 

Rupert again tapped his thigh impressively. 
* As I told you yesterday,” he said, “the new 
Treaty of America has proclaimed peace 
between England and Spain in the colonies. 
But the wounds made there are deep and 
fresh. An Englishman in Panama or a 
Spaniard in Port Royal might break them 
open anew. Do you follow me?” 

** As far as you have gone,” Dick answered 
bluntly. 

Rupert applied a ridiculously fragile hand- 
kerchief to his long nose. “That these wounds 
may have opportunity to heal,” he resumed, 
“there is inserted in the treaty an article for- 
bidding the subjects on each side from visiting 
or trading in any place under the dominion of 
the other without particular license.” 

“But,” Dick pointed out, “I go neither as 
a merchant nor traveler.” 

“You propose going to New Spain to seek 
the truth regarding your father’s death?” 
Rupert twisted the lace on the handkerchief 
between his white fingers. 


“ 


he cried heartily, 


Dick said, with little 


“Such being the case, you must have the 
permission of our sovereign. Venture now 
into Spanish territory without such papers 
and you will be as dead as King Arthur.” 

‘What will such papers cost mz?” 

“Nothing. They will be my contribution 
to the cause so nigh both our hearts. Will 
you accept, Nephew?” 

“Gladly. But 

“Not a word of thanks!” Rupert stood up 
and drew on his gloves quickly, thrusting the 
handkerchief into his cuff. “I go to Court 
to-morrow and before a month has passed the 
papers will be in your hands. Good-morning, 
Nephew,” and he was out of the room, leav- 
ing Dick not a little puzzled. 

During the weeks that followed the boy’s 
puzzlement continued. His mother, whose 
gentle nature usually forbade her accusing 
anyone of evil, was steady in her belief that 
Rupert’s change of heart was not sincere. 
But eventually the papers came, as he had 
promised, giving to Richard Armstone per- 
mission to travel on peaceful business of a 
personal nature in the dominions of the 
King of Spain in America. They were signed 
by the Spanish ambassador and bore the seal 
of Charles II. of England. Beyond question 
it was a thoroughly authentic document and 
when Dick sailed for Jamaica with it in his 
sea-chest he believed it to be a key that 
would unlock many doors for him. 

He would have been of a far different mind 
had he known that a letter was already on its 
way from his uncle Rupert to Don Felix 
Mendenza saying that the boy was bound for 
Panama and bidding the Spaniard not to let 
him slip through his fingers this time. “I 
would have had his throat slit here,” Rupert 
explained, “but it were better done in New 
Spain. Should inquiry arise here, there is 
none to seek an answer that lies so many 
leagues away.” 
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OL» Port Royal was built mainly of coral 

quarried on the island, so that when 
viewed from the sea the town appeared like a 
ragged pink rose petal thrown down between 
the blue mountains of Jamaica and the bluer 
Spanish Main. Her harbor was thick with 
shipping: drenched in the October sun, but 
relieved by a brisk sea breeze, the waterfront 
was that day the busiest spot in the New 
World. 

As soon as possible, Dick left the packet 
and went ashore, to be followed by a boatman 
with his luggage. It was a bustling place 
for it was the headquarters and clearing-house 
for the buccaneers. There they outfitted and 
there they returned to squander their plunder. 

At the Golden Pheasant, a surprisingly 
good tavern, Dick put on a suit of blue velvet 
with silver buttons, white silk hose and silver 
buckled shoes, a cavalier’s wide blue hat and 
a long slender sword. Like all prudent 
gentlemen, he carried pistols in the deep 
pockets of his skirted coat. When thus 
arrayed, he summoned a sedan chair and 
was becomingly conveyed to the governor's 
house, where after an impressive wait, he was 
admitted to His Excellency. 


[? HAS been rumored, with such truth as 
maybe, that Governor Modyford was as 

devoid of personality as a cabbage, that he 
was the second-rate product of a first-rate 
English family who had pestered the court 
until it had given him an important com- 
mission, trusting that he would commit some 
blunder for which he could be soundly 
punished and silenced forever. Nevertheless 
his mirror told him that he was a personage. 

“Richard Armstone, Esquire?” he in- 
quired fretfully. 

“Yes, sir.’ Dick bowed. 

“Be seated.” The governor frowned and 
stared hard at nothing in particular. “What 
is your business, young man?” 

“Task your assistance in 
Panama.” 

The governor started. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“But, my dear sir, Panama!” 

“And why not? We are at peace with 
Spain, sir.” 

“So we are. But we are constrained from 
visiting Spanish territory except on urgent 
business.” 

“TI consider my business urgent. I have 
letters from King Charles granting me special 
license and bidding you assist me. Allow 
me to present them.” 

“Do so.” And the governor searched the 
papers thoroughly. 

“You are the party herein mentioned?” 
he demanded sharply. 

“T am, sir.” 

‘ Can you establish your identity, if need 
e! 

“T have papers and letters to that end.” 

“Do you have acquaintance in this town?” 

“No, sir.” 

“In Panama?” 

“Only enemies, sir.” 

His Excellency was perturbed, and some- 
thing like fear showed in his eyes. He peered 
through a window and the sight of a pacing 
sentry reassured him. 

“What is your business there?” he asked. 
“Tt is set forth here as ‘important affairs of a 
personal nature.’ That is indefinite.” 

Dick gave him the story, for if assistance 
was to be had the particulars must first be 
understood. 

“So you know Harry Morgan?” 

“Yes, a.” 

“Hm. Proceed.” 

Dick finished and waited. 

“Would Morgan recollect you?” 

“T am sure he would, sir.” 

Two full minutes of silence passed and 
when Dick could endure it no longer he in- 
quired. “Will Your Excellency assist me 
in reaching Panama?” 

“How can I?” The governor made a 
helpless gesture. “There is no communica- 
tion between here and Panama.” 

“No ship on which I may take passage?” 

“None. Nor will there be.” 

“Your Excellency is plainly opposed to 
my going.” 

“I am undecided.” The governor cast 
another look at the sentry. “Call again to- 
morrow.” And he rang a silver bell, at which 
the servant reappeared and ushered Dick 
away. 

Once more in his room at the tavern, he 
fell to thinking. He was embarked on a 
desperate undertaking and unless he found 


reaching 


“Panama?” 








help he could not succeed, no matter how 
determined he might be. Such help he had 
expected from Governor Modyford and now 
the governor had as good as told him that 
he could do nothing. Treaty or no treaty, 
things were no better than before between the 
colonies of England and Spain. It was one 
thing to make laws in Europe, but quite 
another to enforce them in the New World. 

At dusk a slave came with candles. 

“Boy,” Dick asked, “do the Brethren 
still gather here?” 

“No, sir.” The black spoke excellent 
English. 

“Why not?” 

“Some say there is a new treaty 
Spain.” 

“They’re not afraid of that.” 

“And some say that Morgan has taken 
them on another raid.” 

“That is more probable.” 

“Yes, sir. Shall I light your candles?” 

“No; I am going down to dine.” 

He looked at his pistols, then descended the 
stairs and took one of the small tables in the 
tavern’s wide portico that opened on the 
street and gave a distant glimpse of Fort 
Charles silhouetted against the evening sky. 

Dick ate alone and was glad to have 
depressing thoughts interrupted by an un- 
invited guest at his table, a young dandy. 

“My name is Gibbs,” he announced as he 
sat down. “I believe yours is Arms. I saw 
you in the governor’s office. I am an under- 
secretary there, if it please you.” 

In other words, a clerk, Dick thought, but 
said aloud. “It is a privilege to meet you, 
sir.’ 

“You are a stranger here, Arms?” 


“Yes.” 


with 


ms “How does the place strike you? Like it, 
eh: 

“A beautiful island.” 

“And the town, the dear old town?” 

“A bit quiet.” 

“Ah, my ‘boy, if you could have seen it 
when the buccaneers were here!” 

“A different tune, no doubt.” 

“Ah, my boy! Those were wild days!” 

“They will return,” Dick prophesied. 

“No, sir, Master Arms.” Gibbs wagged a 
finger across the table. “‘ We have frightened 
the buccaneers away.” 

“We?” 

“The governor and his staff, my boy,” 
Gibbs explained in a rising voice. “We have 
enforced the treaty and ended buccaneer- 
ing. 
“Captain Morgan may have a word to the 
contrary.” 

“Captain Morgan! Pooh!” The clerk’s 
voice rose shrilly. “Harry Morgan is an 
outlaw and a coward.” 

The buzz of conversation ceased at the 
nearby tables. “He dare not show his face 
in Port Royal for he knows he would swing 
within an hour.” 

A hush fell upon the place, such a sudden 
stillness as smites a flock of sparrows when a 
hawk appears. Dick regarded the foolish, 
flushed face opposite him. 

“Tf I were you, Gibbs,” he advised, “I 
would not be so loud about Captain Morgan.” 

“My boy, Harry Morgan is a coward, I 
tell you. I could clap him in irons my- 


From the shadow of one of the pillars a man | 
stepped out and laid a hand on Gibbs's | 
shoulder. The clerk glanced up and became 
rigid, with mouth open, eyes set and face as 
white as the mid-day moon, for the hand 
belonged to Henry Morgan. Every eye in 
the place was on the two, every breath was 
bated. Without a word the captain con- 
tinued to glower at the miserable Gibbs in a 
way that had cowed many a better man. 
The clerk was speechless and incapable of 
movement; he could only shrink like an in- 
flated toy that has been punctured. With his 
bloodless face still upturned and his eyes 
fixed in terror he slid from his chair and 
completely disappeared beneath the table. 

Morgan roared with laughter and thrust his 
hand out to Dick. 

“Saints’ curses, Armstone,” he cried 
“when I last saw you I thought you were 
going to the fishes, but I didn’t think you 


. would associate with jellyfish.” 


“Tm glad to see you again, Captain!” 
Dick cried as he jumped to his feet and 
grasped the hand. 


“Come up to my room,” Morgan said. 
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“The night is new and there is much to 
talk about.” 
(To be Continued in Boys’ Lire for February) 
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field goal by backguard Frank Kemmer who 
collided with him heavily. A double foul 
was called which both made good at the 
free throw line as the gun banged to end a 
furiously contested half with Sydney lead- 
ing, 13 to 9. 

“‘ Anybody’s game yet,” cried a fan, “but, 
say—isn’t this Max Rosen a whiz? If it 
wasn’t for his marvelous shooting, his team 
would be behind, nine to five right now!” 


IN THE Carlton locker-room, eight weary 

youths stretched out for the ten-minute 
rest. All of them had seen service in the 
game with the five regulars having taken the 
brunt of the attack. 

“I couldn't help it,” sobbed Tom. “He 
got away from me somehow. That guy Max 
Rosen isn’t human! Did you see that last 
toss? He held me off with one hand and let 
fly with a one-handed push shot. In she 
went! He must do it with magnets!” 

“What do you say to letting me tackle 
Max this half?” proposed Frank. “You 
drop back to my position after jumping at 
center and I'll work the middle of the floor.” 

“But—but we need you under the bas- 
ket . ! 

“Not against the style of play Sydney’s 
using. I ought to be out where the shooting’s 
taking place. If they change their style, 
then we can shift back. But Max is the man 
we've got to stop!” 

“You said it!” chorused team members. 

“Okay,” agreed Tom, ‘‘anyone who stops 
that baby is good!” 

The voice of the radio announcer again 
came in from the amplifiers in the hall. 

“About that little matter of the best-all- 
around-player in this tournament. It looks 
very much, folks, as though Max Rosen 
had decided that issue this very first half. 
No more remarkable shooting under pressure 
has ever been seen on this historic old floor. 
Frank Kemmer, Carlton’s candidate for this 
honor, wasn’t even in the picture. 

Team-mates glanced sympathetically to- 
ward their captain who winced under the 
announcement. All somehow felt a_ bit 
guilty as though they had let their captain 
down in his quest for individual honors. 
Frank had evidently felt that no one else was 
equal to the task of stopping Max or he would 
not have assigned himself to the unenviable 
job. This assignment, were Frank unable 
to cope with Sydney’s star, would absolutely 
clinch Max’s selection as the best-all-around 
player. 

“You oughtn’t to take this chance,” said 
George, loyally. “‘Don’t you see, Frank, if 
you can’t stop Max .. . ?” 

“If I can’t stop him,” took up the fellow 
who wanted to win this Silver Cup more 
than anything he had ever wanted in his life, 

“then I won’t deserve being chosen. 

There was not the slightest question of a 
doubt but that the player who could effec- 
tively handcuff Sydney’s basket-shooting 
genius, would qualify at once as Carlton’s 
most valuable man. Frank Kemmer’s 
superlative guarding in other battles had 
squelched other star scorers and given his 
team a chance to come out on top. To-night 
he was to face his acid test. 

“Ho, ho! Look at Tom dropping back 
and Frank coming up!” observed Carlton 
rooters as the second half opened. “Atta 
boy! Frank’s going after Max Rosen! 
Now we're going to see a battle royal! A 
star shooter against a star guard! Say, Max 
doesn’t like this a little bit. See him dodging 
and dancing about? But Frank’s dodging 
and dancing right with him. Oh! Frank 
intercepted a peach of a pass that time! . . . 
Our boys are covered. Shoot, Frank—shoot!” 

Carlton’s backguard, now playing center 
position after the tip-off, bent at the knees 
and launched the ball for the basket. 

“It’s in! Beautiful shot! How do you 
like that, Max? Guess that’s stealing your 
fire, eh?” 

The Sydney five was obviously disturbed 
and immediately took a time-out to talk 
things over. With play resumed, an over- 
anxious Sydney player was fouled for hold- 
ing, and George made the throw good to put 
Carlton a point behind, 13 to 12. Sydney 
came back, however, by counting a field 
goal when her left forward slipped past Tom 
Neville for a close-in shot. Tom, in back- 
guard position, had permitted himself to be 
sucked to one side. 

“That won't happen again!” he promised 
with his characteristic resolution. 

But it did happen again almost at. once, 


Under the Basket 


(Concluded from page 15) 


except that he was pulled out of position on 
the other side, and Sydney’s score mounted 
to seventeen. It was Carlton which now 
called for a time-out. 

“Wait for them to come to you—don’t 
rush out at the first man who comes down the 
floor,” advised Frank. “‘That’s what Jake’s 
for at running guard . . . to break up the 
formations. You're to lay back and block 
the close-in shots.” 

“That’s the dope!” urged George, ex- 
citedly. “Frank’s stopped Max deader 
than a fried herring! You do your part, 
Tom, and we'll take these birds!” 

“T seem to be getting in hot water no 
matter where I am!” moaned Tom. “All 
right, gang! Anything you say goes! I’m 
doing the best I know how!” 

Out in front by a five-point margin, the 
biggest lead since the start of the game, 
Sydney undertook to stall along, making 
sudden sallies toward the basket and then 
covering up quickly when shots would fail. 
Five frenzied, scoreless minutes passed, 
every scoreless minute greatly favoring 
Sydney. Then Dan Foster, Carlton’s left 
forward, broke into the scoring column with 
a field goal from a corner of the floor and 
Carlton rooters went wild. Only three 
points now separated the two teams... 
three points which became bigger and bigger 
as play was confined largely to the center of 
the court with both teams waging the de- 
fensive battle of their lives. 

“*Max Rosen is entirely useless this half!” 
declared a Carlton rooter, gleefully. “I 
guess Frank is showing those judges some- 
thing now!” 

Allowing for the two baskets which back- 
guard Frank Kemmer might have prevented 
had he been under his own net, his bottling 
up of Sydney’s great scoring threat, Max 
Rosen, had undoubtedly kept the rival five 
from running up a much larger count. Max 
was obviously not accustomed to being 
held down so tightly and was exhibiting some 
of the irritation he had shown toward the end 
of the first half, just before eluding center 
Tom Neville for two damaging shots. 

“Watch this man for holding!” Max fi- 
nally warned the referee, when Frank had 
grappled with him, both going to the floor 
with the ball between them. 

“T’'m holding the ball—not you!” Frank 
retorted, smilingly. 

Max’s answer was a glower, as the referee 
tossed the ball up between them. He out- 
jumped Frank and tapped the ball to a team- 
mate, who whizzed it down the side of the 
court to a Sydney forward. 

“There—how do you like that?” taunted 
Max, as the crowd yelled, signalizing another 
Sydney basket. 

“Good work!” grinned Frank, and meant it. 

But Carlton’s situation had now become 
desperate. With three minutes to play, 
Sydney led, 19 to 14. A low-scoring game all 
the way, it commenced to look as though 
Carlton had sacrificed too much offensively 
in order to stop Sydney’s reputed attack. 

“Salute the new champions!” yelled a 
cocksure Sydney rooter. 

The words were no sooner out of his mouth 
than a pass from Frank to George was con- 
verted into a field goal for Carlton as the 
speedy right forward put through one of his 
deadly under-the-basket tosses. 

“T still say ‘salute the new champions!’” 
insisted the Sydney fan, but his own rooters 
howled him down as being a bit too previous. 


CARLTON was dying hard. Tom Neville, 

outjumping a tiring Max Rosen at center, 
shoved the ball to running guard Jake Doran. 
Jake passed across to Frank, who was coming 
up the floor as usual to relieve Tom in center 
court. Frank looked about for a chance to 
pass again to George near the basket, but 
Sydney had him blanketed. 

“Shoot!” begged Carlton, and the fellow 
who had been mentioned as a possible winner 
of the best-all-around player award put 
through his second long shot from the middie 
of the floor. 

Score: Sydney, 19; Carlton, 18! 

“Great shot!” complimented Max Rosen 
and glanced worriedly at the time-keepers. 
A substitute on the bench wigwagged a 
minute and a half of playing time left. 

Frank Kemmer’s heart was in his mouth. 
Something told him that his performance this 
last half was just about to redeem him. If 
he could carry his team along on the crest 
of a last-minute scoring wave—with just 
another two points needed to pull the game 


out of the fire, it seemed reasonably certain 
that he would merit the choice over Max by 
a shade. 

“Come on, gang!” he appealed. “We can 
do it!” 

“They can’t stop us!” shrilled George. 

Center Tom Neville patted Frank on the 
back as he came up to jump once more at 
center. 

“Good boy!” he said, warmly. “T’ll get 
the ball for you again! You’ve worn Max 
down to my size!” 

True to his word, Tom beat Max to the 
tip-off and the ball went to Frank, who 
bounced it on the floor and, with each second 
priceless, gazed anxiously about. He dis- 
liked hazarding another try from long range 
even though he had scored on two out of six 
attempts from mid-court during the game. 
But there seemed nothing else to do as every 
team-mate was covered . . . and the Coli- 
seum was fairly screaming with noise. The 
backboard at the other end of the floor ap- 
peared almost lost in a haze as Frank sighted 
for his shot and released the ball in a great, 
high-reaching arch. He saw George and Dan, 
Carlton’s forwards, go racing toward the 
basket, to take the ball off the backboard 
should the shot miss. Sydney’s backguard 
prepared to meet the expected under-the- 
basket onslaught. A championship was 
hanging in the balance! 

“He MADE it!” 

Hats, pennants, canes and other removable 
objects went sailing into the air from Carl- 
ton’s joy-crazed cheering section while Syd- 
ney rooters sat in unbelieving silence. 

“Frank's stolen all Max’s_ thunder!” 
raved a Carlton rooter. “‘That puts us in the 
lead—first time we've been ahead the whole 
game—twenty to nineteen! Whoopee! Where 
is that guy who hollered, ‘salute the new 
champions!’? He ought to come over on 
our side!” 

Fifty seconds of play remaining with Carl- 
ton the underdog no longer. All Carlton had 
to do was get the ball and hold it . . . but 
Carlton didn’t get the ball this time. A 
weary Max Rosen, dragging his tall frame 
into the air, just managed to outreach Tom 
Neville at this critical juncture. From out 
the scramble, a Sydney guard came up with 
the oval, feinted a shot and passed back to 
Max. Backguard Frank Kemmer, two feet 
away, leaped into the air as Sydney’s 
desperate center uncoiled like a spring and 
let loose the ball on a mighty heave which 
just flecked Frank’s fingers as it went up- 
wards. It was only the first time during the 
half that Max had been able to get a shot 
away, and this one was taken too quickly to 
have any seeming degree of accuracy. But, 
to the consternation of all Carlton and the 
absolute delirium of Sydney, Max’s toss, 
eclipsing all other amazing shots in this 
wildly exciting game, swished through the 
net without so much as touching the hoop. 

**What a shot!” cried spectators. “‘ Never 
saw anything like it! And the way this 
score’s been changing sides the last couple 
minutes! ... Only twenty seconds left! 
... It’s certainly all over now!” 

Bitterly disappointed at seeing the game 
and his own aspirations literally snatched 
from him, Frank Kemmer in that moment of 
despair and confusion, nevertheless shook 
his fist at team-mates and called upon them 
to keep going! Reeling on their feet, half- 
crying, fingers twitching, Carlton’s regulars 
begged Tom to get the jump on Max Rosen 
this time. Tom must get the jump and give 
them the ball. There could not be the slight- 
est delay. In twenty seconds’ time there 
could perhaps be one shot at the basket, 
certainly not more than two . . . and those 
shots would have to be taken speedily. 

“Whoever gets the ball—shoot it!” cried 
George. “Don’t hold it—for Pete’s sake— 
don’t hold it!” 

Each player was afraid that the other 
would freeze the oval; hang onto it, waiting 
for an opening, only to be defeated by time! 

Tom Neville, blubbering something about 
having been the one who had lost the game, 
went up in the air with every ounce of 
energy he could command, topping the 
mighty Max. A great cry went up as it was 
seen that he had tapped the ball directly 
into Frank’s hands—Frank, the most depend- 
able man in a mad moment such as this! 

With seconds in which to act-and game in 
the palms of his hands, Frank’s mind worked 


like lightning. If he chanced another long. 


shot and missed, it would all be over. On 
the contrary, if he had the good fortune to 
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make the shot, the game and all honor would 
be his! Certainly, in this present emergency, 
he could not be blamed for shooting and fail- 
ing! He would be given credit for a last great 
effort in what must have been a tremendous 
duel between Max Rosen and himself. 

Frank bent at the knees as Max’s figure 
loomed up beside him. He was about to re- 
lease the ball when his quick eye detected 
George in the clear and racing across under 
basket, in position for his favorite close-in shot. 

“George!” he cried, and converted his 
intended shot into a long, whizzing pass. 


HE SOBBED with joy when he saw that 

his throw had been unerring. George 
made a perfect catch as frantic-eyed Sydney 
players dashed madly toward him. And 
now, all that remained was the little flip 
over his head, a shot he had not missed dur- 
ing the entire game. 

“It’s good-by Sydney,” said Frank, 
scarcely able to control the exultation which 
welled up within him. 

The ball struck the backboard, bounced 
against the rim, rolled once around with the 
Coliseum a madhouse, and then—as the 
timer’s gun banged—skimmed over the 
outer edge and dropped to the floor. It 
was all over now—all but Sydney’s frenzied 
shouting . . . and the award of the best- 
all-around-player prize. But Frank wasn’t 
interested in either now... he was in- 
terested in getting off the court and losing 
himself in the locker-room. But first he 
sought out an elated Max Rosen. 

‘Great work!” he commended, as he shook 
his hand. “You deserved to win. That 
last shot of yours was a world-beater!” 

“Pure luck, that one,” said Max. “Tough 
break for you—your forward shouldn’t have 
missed that shot at the finish . . . right 
under the basket and everything... a 
set-up . a 

“I know. ..!” assented Frank, and bit 
his lips, “choking back a feeling of resent- 
ment against George. It did seem, just as 
Max had said, that George should have made 
his last shot good. 

And a few minutes later, in the locker room, 
Carlton’s right forward confronted his cap- 
tain. He was weeping inconsolably. 

“Sorry, old man! I—I guess I was too 
anxious! You made a perfect peg... I 
had the game and everything right in my 
mitts . . . and then I had to. . 

“That's all right,” Frank somehow found 
the strength to say. 

“T'll never get over it,” bemoaned George; 
“it was bad enough to lose the game, but to 
lose the cup for you... ! If 'd made that 
shot, they’d have had to give you credit . 

“Listen, George,” Frank said, his feelings 
softening as he realized how much his team- 
mates had wanted him to win. “Had you 
ever thought of this? Perhaps I’m the one 
who lost the game after all . . . if you hadn't 
been so worked up over doing something for 
See: 3 

“No, “no!” denied George, staunchly. 

“Hold on!” cried Tom Neville, who had 
been sitting near the door, head in hands. 
“*What’s that radio announcer saying?” 

“The judges have just announced the 
winner of the best-all-around-player award,” 
sounded the voice. 

Frank Kemmer stiffened. His thoughts 
went out to a little woman three hundred 
miles away who must be listening in now, all 
aquiver with hope and expectancy. A fel- 
low’s mother always thought her boy de- 
served more than he actually did. 

“Max Rosen .. .” the radio voice con- 
tinued. 

““Max Rosen!” repeated Carlton team 
members, hoarsely, and looked to their 
captain who smiled and shook his head 
through misty eyes. 

. . « » was thought to be likely choice 

for this honor until the last minute of 

play ... 
“What's this?” gasped George. 

“But, in the opinion of the judges, Frank 
Kemmer, backguard on the vanquished 
Carlton team, in sacrificing all thoughts of 
self at a time when the championship hung 
in the balance, gets the selection by a shade 
over his great rival. Both boys deserve un 
limited credit . . . typifying as owe do the 
finest, highest sort of sportsmanship . 

The rest of the announcement was “ 
upon the Carlton team members who sud- 
denly let out such whoops of joy that an 
outsider would have thought he was in the 
locker room of the State champions. 


January 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


capital “A” on the plank table with the point 
of his knife. The top point of the “A,” he 
explained, was the pasture; the bottom point 
at the right was the Wilkins’ cabin; the bot- 
tom point at the left was the Chambers’ 
cabin. The captain’s own cabin was halfway 
between the two. 

‘Now, if anybody picks up that mare from 
the pasture, they can go three ways—back to 
town, down the river road past Wilkins’, over 
inland past Chambers’. It stands to reason 
they won’t take any stolen horses back to 
town, especially one everybody knows. Then 
they’re bound to go one way or the other. 
If they go the river road, we'll cut across 
and grab them at Wilkins’. If they go the 
other way, we'll catch them at Chambers’.” 

The captain looked thoughtful. 

“They'd drive out at night. We can’t ask 
Wilkins and Chambers to stop everybody 
that goes by their places at night.” 

Andy agreed. “‘We’d have to warn them 
when the gang was coming.” ; 

The captain laughed, got up and shook 
himself. 

‘And how’ll we know? I suppose Thomp- 
son will run down and tell us beforehand.” 

“What about your spyglass?”’ Andy asked. 

“Well?” 

“We could keep watch, couldn’t we?” All 
it would take, Andy urged, was a little 
patience. The thieves’d never know anybody 
was watching them. Down the road they’d 
come, grab up the mare, and start off down 
either the right or left hand road. And 
whichever way they started, that way Andy 
could go, cutting across country to warn the 
neighbors and get ready to stop the gang. 

The captain shook his head. 

“Too many chances. We'd just lose the 
mare.” 

Andy gulped. He was disappointed. He 
had counted on this plan. 

Next morning, however, when the captain 
was off looking up a two-year-old with a mean 
cut that wasn’t healing well, he dared to leave 
the corn field and go up to that stretch of 
pasture by the road. It was a sunny space of 
perhaps three acres, knee deep in blue grass, 
and bordered on three sides by a thick stand 
of oaks. On the fourth side ran what they 
called the road; it was really no more than a 
trail a yard wide, beaten deep into the 
ground. 

That spring, before horse stealing had 
begun to trouble the settlers, the captain and 
Andy had built a low rail fence around the 
little pasture. It made a good place for 
mares near to foaling time, or for an injured 
horse that needed frequent attention. 


LOOKING back, Andy could see nothing 
*~ of the house or the stable. A thick belt 
of oaks cut off the view. But standing clear 
above them was the top of the elm the cap- 
tain had used for his lookout. Apparently 
the pasture was out of sight from the house. 
Actually, the elm and the spyglass together 
made it as visible to a watcher as if it lay 
just beyond the cabin door. 

“Too low,” commented Andy after a sur- 
vey of the fence. “Nancy’d be over that in 
a jiffy.” 

He shortened the fence by rebuilding one 
corner. That gave him enough extra rails 
to build up the low spots. It was still a bit 
low, but he thought it might hold the mare, 
especially since there was plenty of good 
pasture in the enclosure. 

Coming back, he found the captain up in 
the lookout, and waited, with some appre- 
hension, for him to descend. The captain 
looked very sober when he came down. He 
had found a mare missing that morning. Of 
course, she might have strayed off. And 
“et —— 

: “TI think I'll ride over to Wilkins’,” he 
announced. He offered no rebuke for Andy’s 
morning work in the pasture. 

Andy took a little hope from that. In the 
evening, the captain came in late. He looked 


tired. 

“I saw Chambers, too,” he reported. “It 
might be done. It’s risky, though. Of course 
it's a clear gallop, not much brush, to 
Chambers; but to Wilkins, by the short cut, 
you'd have to go on foot. It would take 
fast work.” 

Andy thought it wise not to comment. 
The captain added: “ Wilkins has missed one 
of his horses, that bay he works on his light 
team.” 

He stared down at his plate. 

“T guess we'll try it,” he conceded... “You 
take Nancy out there in the morning. We'll 
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Horse Thief Bait 


(Concluded from page 19) 


divide watches. And of course we'll bring 
her back at night.” 

Nancy, with a bandage around one foreleg 
to make putting her out to grass look reason- 
able, greeted the new pasture amiably, next 
morning, and made no effort to jump the 
fence. Andy felt a thrill of excitement 
as he left her. ‘The captain was in the look- 
out, he knew; the bait was out; the trap 
was set. 

It was a dull day. The captain, very stiff 
and somewhat bad tempered, climbed down 
after a while and let Andy take his place. A 
saddled horse waited in the stable. Sweeping 
trail, woods and pasture with the glass, Andy 
found, got fearfully monotonous. He began 
to wonder whether his idea was so good. At 
nightfall, he climbed down and brought the 
mare in, 


With a groan he put the glass to his eye again 
and almost lost his grip on the branch. 

There were two men by the fence. 

One had a halter in hand. He was sliding 
over the top rail when Andy first saw him. 
Now he was working cautiously up to Nancy. 
The halter slipped over her head. The second 
man began to tear the fence down. 

Andy felt with his foot for the next branch 
below. Whichever way they went, he would 
have to go fast, to catch them. The glass 
stayed on the two men. They seemed to be 
in no particular hurry; one was pointing out 
something north in the timber, to the other. 
Then they moved off, to the right, on the 
road that would take them by Wilkins. 

For about half the way down the elm, Andy 
fell rather than climbed. He hit ground 
with a thump that almost took the wind out 











Dear me! What am I to do? I’ve sprung the trap and 
didn’t get caught 








The captain made no comment. “We'll 
try it another day, anyway,” he ordered. 

Next morning, however, a neighbor over by 
the forks came in to say that there was a horse 
buyer in town who was getting a drove together 
to take south. The captain put his coat on. 

“We could make more if we drove them 
down ourselves,” he told Andy; “but the 
way things are, if I can get any price at all, 
I'll sell all the young stuff and play safe.” 

He was gone before Andy could ask him 
about putting the bait out again. Finally the 
boy decided to risk it. He led the mare out 
to the pasture and hurried back to the tree. 

If anything should happen, he wondered, 
what would he do? At Wilkins’ the trail ran 
a good quarter mile from the house, crossed 
a creek, ran uphill steeply for a few rods and 
then came out in the open. The plan worked 
out with the Wilkins men was to throw a 
rail fence across the trail where it came out 
of the woods. Two of the three Wilkins men 
would wait at the creek to catch the party in 
the rear; Andy and the other man would wait 
by the rail fence. 

At Chambers’, the trail ran closer to the 
house, and the roadway was wider. There all 
they could do would be to stampede the 
horses as they came by and try for a shot at 
the men behind them. 

About eleven. two men on horseback came 
by on the trail by the pasture. Andy did not 
recognize them. 

Nancy fed peacefully, dozed in the shade for 
a while, and began to graze again. The after- 
noon wore on. Several times Andy was on the 
point of bringing her in. Yet he knew that if 
anyone stole the mare, he would probably 
make the attempt fairly late in the afternoon. 

Andy lowered the glass to straighten a 
cramped elbow. My, but he was getting tired. 


of him, dropped the glass on the ground and 
raced for the stable. In a minute, he was 
mounted and going at a gallop through the 
brush toward the east. 

In five minutes, the boy pulled his mount 
to a halt in front of a thick barrier of brush. 

Every morning when Andy had saddled 
the horse, he had reloaded and primed the big 
flintlock horse pistol in the saddle holster. 
Now he almost forgot it as he slid off. Two 
steps away, he turned back, jerked it free, and 
slapped the horse on the flank with the 
barrel to start him home. * 

There was a faint trail to follow; but half- 
way down the slope he lost what trail there 
was and plunged ahead blindly. 

Uphill was worse, though Andy found the 
trail and stuck to it. The slope got his wind. 

It was almost dark in the timber. It was 
dusk even in the open when he came out in 
a clearing and saw the Wilkins cabin. Andy 
was too winded to shout. He ran up to the 
door, and pointed to the north. 

The three men within jumped for their 
rifles. They knew what to do. The way 
they moved showed that they had lost horses 
and were anxious to pay back the thieves. In 
a second they were past him and running 
toward the trail. 

“Come along when you can make it,” 
called the last one. 

Andy began to walk after them. His knees 
shook; his chest hurt; and the woods per- 
sisted in going up and down jig fashion. Yet 
as he went on, he began to feel better. 

Two men came back past Andy at the 
run. The other beckoned him. 

“The boys is going down in the bresh by 
the crick,” said Jim Wilkins. “You and me, 
Bub, ’ll see what kind of cain we can manage 
to raise here.” 





The two sank down just inside the fence 
and off the road. 

“When the druv hosses git here,” Jim 
Wilkins warned him, “we-uns git up and 
holler. They'll break back and git the fellers 
behind ’em in a nice mess in the crick.” 

Andy felt a little cold. - After all, these were 
desperate men ‘The horse thieves had a 
number of killings on their record. 

“Hist,” it was Wilkins’ hand on his arm. 
ae a leetle fresh powder out in the pan, 

ub. 


There was a far-off trampling; branches 
were crashing. Andy began to quiver. 

“The fence’ll turn ’em,”” Wilkins was whis- 
pering. “Put your muzzle up agin’ the 
feller’s shirt, if it’s so you can. Easy to miss 
with them pistols in the dark.” 

Noise broke the stillness, the noise of . 
horses sliding down a bank into water. Andy 
could hear the hoofs stumbling on the stones. 
A cautious voice called out; there was a crack 
of a whip ona back. Snufflings and crackings 
came nearer along the trail. A horse trotted 
into the clear space, saw the fence, came up to 
sniff it. After him four or five more jammed 
the small space. Somebody called out from 
down the path; there was another crack; two 
horses, racing, popped out of the trail, rammed 
into the others before the fence. 

Suddenly Wilkins was up and _ yelling. 
Automatically Andy jumped, yelled too. The 
clearing was a flurry of manes and tails. One 
horse burst through the brush, snorted in 
Andy’s face, reared and charged for the back 
trail. The rest had gone back ahead of him 
save for one that had charged into the brush 
on the other side. 

Pandemonium came from down the trail; 
shouts, horses screaming, brush! cracking, 
the sound of whips being laid on freely. 

Then two shots. The roar of hoofs rose 
to a thunder on rocks and through water! 
The shouts died down. 

“Stay here,” ordered Wilkins. “I’m going 
down to help the boys.” 

He slipped off down the trail. As he van- 
ished, a sorrel, gleaming light in the dusk, 
came pounding out of the woods, her rider 
lying low and black along her back. Andy 
had hardly time to catch his breath, no time 
to fire, when the rider put the mare straight 
at the fence. She rose beautifully. 

In that instant, Andy knew the blackest 
despair. Nancy was lost. How could he have 
forgotten how good a jumper she was after 
she had frightened him at the pasture? The 
pasture—the pasture—— 

“Whistle, you fool,” he said to himself. 

The mare was two strides beyond the fence 
when his whistle rang out. The man on her 
back, unsettled by the jump, was hanging 
onto the pommel with one hand and feeling 
for a stirrup, The mare slowed down; raised 
her head. 

Andy whistled again. She turned like a 
flash. With her rider still trying to regain 
his seat, she swept back toward the fence, 
and gathered herself for another jump. Too 
late, Andy saw the arm of her rider go back, 
pull savagely at the bit. Nancy was in‘the'air; 
the pull on the bit threw her off her balance; 
she came blundering over. A rail tumbled off 
under a fore hoof. Andy jumped back as the © 
mare came down heavily on her side. 

Her rider hit the ground before she did. 
Andy had the muzzle of his pistol against 
the man’s shirt. 

“My leg’s broke,” said the fellow bitterly. 
He made no effort to move. “If that mare—” 
he broke into a string of curses. 

“If she’s hurt,” said Andy fiercely, “it'll 
be too bad for you.” 

Someone was coming up the trail. Captain 
Hosmer, very red, breathing very hard, 
stepped into the clearing. 

“Nancy fell at the fence, sir,” cried Andy. 
**He pulled her head. See if she’s hurt.” 

“Keep your pistol on him,” ordered the 
captain, and ran forward. The mare was up, 
shivering. He ran his hands over her. 

“T struck the trail of the drove as I came 
back,” he explained. ‘“‘Came along after and 
got in on the scrap. We got three of them 
back there. With your one, that makes the 
lot, I think.” 

He straightened up. “She’s right enough.” 

The captain patted her and then came over 
to put his hand on Andy’s shoulder. 

“We'll need her again for horse thief bait. 
You're a good trapper, boy. But tomorrow, 
take some worms and go down to the creek 
and get some fish. I’ve got mighty tired of 
bacon and corn pone all this time you've 
been putting out bait for horse thieves.” 
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DINNER at Mr. Birwood’s was an 

event. The large dining room with its 
perfect appointments, food deliciously cooked 
and perfectly served. Besides Bob, Harry 
and Phil, Professor Holton, an old friend of 
Mr. Birwood’s, was present, making five at 
a table. The Professor had become very 
much interested in commemoratives and 
had brought along his collection, an accumu- 
lation of a few months, very attractively 
arranged in a loose leaf album with plenty 
of space around each set and descriptive 
details carefully lettered in. 

“You boys awakened my interest,” he 
explained. “I find it is not a newclass of 
specializing though, and that it requires 
much study and research to establish some 
of the facts. This is especially true of South 
America. Names under the portraits are 
lacking in the encyclopedia which otherwise 
is of great assistance. Sometimes the stamps 
do not even give the name. With several 
evenings spent in the library I still find a few 
unexplained. Still I may have discovered 
a few items that you lack, so if you care to 
go through my book you will find it in Mr. 
Birwood’'s care with whom I will leave it for 
a while.” 

The others thanked him and promised to 
avail themselves of the opportunity. 

Harry said: “It is difficult, sometimes, 
to distinguish pictorials from commemora- 
tives. The United States was first to issue 
stamps carrying pictures. That was in 1869. 
The Columbian set of 1893 was the beginning 
of commemoratives in this country.” 

“I succeeded in securing the full set which 
you will find in my album,” said Professor 
Holton. “It cost me —well, more than I 
should have spent.” 

“As to commemoratives Spain has issued 
two sets dedicated to the third Congress of 
the Pan-American Postal Union,” Harry 
stated. “On the ten values of the regular 
postal issues five picturesque subjects have 
been used. An interior view in the Alhambra 
showing the famous arches, (‘Mesquita de 
Cordoba,’). Then, the fountain of the lions, 
(‘Alhambra—fuente de los leones;’) a par- 
ticularly attractive subject, an arched stone 
bridge at Toledo, and for the thirty centimos, 
the only value to carry the portrait of Dr. 
F. Garcia Y. Santos, founder of the Union. 
A figure is shown at either side of the portrait, 
one apparently a South American cowboy. 
For the two highest values, four and ten 
pesetas, a street scene in Madrid is pictured 
with a great crowd of people a woman in the 
foreground holding aloft the national flag. 
The date, April 14, 1931, in small letters, is 
at the lower right hand corner of the engrav- 
ing which presents the occasion of the declara- 
tion of Spain’s new republican government. 
Like recent Spanish stamps these are large, 
giving greater opportunity for the art work. 
The other set, six airplane stamps, have 
views of cities with airplanes in flight. One 
design shows the Post Office at Madrid, 
( Palacio de Communicaciones,) before which 
is a statuary group, a woman in a chariot 
drawn by two lions. Values, five centimos, 
maroon; ten, dull green; twenty-five, red; 
fifty, blue; one’ peseta, violet and four, 
black.” 

“Spain evidently finds it pays to issue 
stamps and stamps and stamps,” remarked 
Mr. Birwood. “The change from a mon- 
archy to a democracy hasn’t altered that.” 

Bob thought Italy an active arrival. “Cur- 
rent Italian postage stamps from five cen- 
tesimi to ten lira are being overprinted, 
*1931 Congresse Eucaristo Italiano,’ This 
surcharge will also be applied to the stamps 
of all islands in the Aegean Sea under 
Italian control.” 

“T wouldn't mind these sets,” said Harry, 
“if they'd follow the custom in this country 
of having low values in commemorative 
issues. Only once has the United States 
provided any as high as five dollars and that 

was thirty-eight years ago when the profile 
of Columbus was shown in the Columbian 
issue of seventeen varieties. Since 1898 
when the Trans-Mississippi issue was brought 
out no commemorative has had a higher 
value than ten cents. 

“You're right, Harry,” Phil agreed. “But 
worse than high denominations is small 
number prepared and then the price boosted. 
It is done a lot. in South America. Right 
now Argentine Republic has surcharged five 
of her airmail and eight regular postage values 











commemorating a year of peace after the 
revolution of ‘6 de Septembre 1930-1931’ 
which date is struck across the face of each 
stamp. Of the five airmails and five varieties 
of the regular postage, twenty thousand 
each was the extent of the overprinting 
and that low number assures a jacked up 
price.’ 

“T never worry over stamps that are held 
too high or that I am not able to find,” said 
Mr. Birwood. “There is not a complete 
collection in the world and empty spaces are 
an impetus to hunt for desired missing varie- 
ties. I find by waiting most of them come 
along. I read a story recently of how the 
interest in postage stamps resulted in one 
man’s advance in life. A certain banker, 
member of a prominent Wall Street firm, who 
taxied daily to the railroad ‘station on his 
way to his suburban home, found he was be- 
ing cared for by one man. The taxi driver 
noting the regularity of his patron, made it’ 
a point to be on hand each afternoon. On 
one occasion the banker found it necessary 
to stop to make a purchase and on returning 
to the cab noted the driver studiously in- 
specting stamps on display in a nearby win- 
dow. The banker, too, was a collector and 
the resulting conversation set up a certain 
friendly interest. Months later difficulties 
arose in the supervision of trucks owned by 
a certain corporation of which the banker 
was a director. He brought forward his taxi- 
driver for the task and the man proved so 
capable that promotion followed with still 
brighter prospects ahead—and so, more 
money to spare for his hobby.” 

“He might want the latest Salvador air- 
mails which are dedicated to a leader in 
Central America’s struggle for independence, 
Jose Matin Delgado; and the date, Nov. 5, 
1811. These are poorly printed stamps and 
limited in quantity, so it is stated, the price, 
at present, much above face value. Colors 
and denominations are, fifteen centavos, dull 
red; twenty, emerald green; twenty-five, 
violet, and forty, deep blue.” 

Conversation drifted to other subjects and 
when the dinner was over, Mr. Birwood led 
the way to the library where Professor 
Holton’s collection was given a careful and 
admiring inspection. Mr. Birwood had a 
few recent arrivals, always interesting to our 
boys. “These are for inland service,” he 
explained placing three Cuban stamps on 
the table. ‘A tri-motored plane is passing 

over a valley. The inscription reads, ‘COR- 
REO AEREO NACIONAL.’ The ten cen- 
tavos is black; twenty, carmine and fifty, 
blue and according to a Presidential decree 
a five centavos, violet, will be added later. 
Next, this Belgian charity set with a war 
time portrait of the Queen. Of the six 
values five are rotogravure printed, the high- 
est value, five francs, line engraved. To 
these may be added a special stamp with a 
portrait of the late Cardinal Mercier. An 
air post and a parcel post stamp have arrived 
from the Netherlands. They are quite orig- 
inal in appearance. The airpost, thirty-six 
cents blue and orange, has a medallion por- 
trait of Queen Wilhelmina. In an open 
background three airplanes are flying in 
different directions. The other, a seventy- 
cent value, has a background of blast fur- 
naces and a transporter bridge. Also from 
the Netherlands a semi-postal pair to aid 
in the restoration of stained glass windows in 
the historic church of Gouda may soon be 
expected. The designs show interior and 
exterior views of the church. An inscription 
reads, “Toeslag voor de Goudsche Glazen,’ in 
two lines. The double values will be one and 
a half plus one and a half cents, green and 
six plus four, red. On the occasion of the 
International Labor Conference at the Hague 
next year special stamps of five, six, seven 
and a half, and twelve and a half cents de- 
nominations will be prepared. Mozambique 
Company is to have a new series, thirty, 
forty-five, seventy and eighty-five centavos 
and one escudo, forty, in an entirely new 
design. Dominican Republic was quite busy 
last year producing new stamps among which 
were these six airmails which run from ten 
centimos to one peso. New Guinea, for its 
tenth anniversary, has issued a series of 
thirteen values, the design, a bird of paradise 
in native surroundi Certain values have 
been surcharged, ‘O. S.’ for official service 
and another group is overprinted with an 
airplane and ‘Air Mail’ all in black.” 
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“Doesn’t W—A—T—K come in on the 
long wave end of the dial at home?” 

“Come to think of it, it does,’ answered 
Jim. 

“Yet on José’s set, it came in on the short- 
wave end of the dial.” 

“Maybe his dials work differently.” Jim 
wasn’t very much interested. He was still 
unsettled by his encounter with the laughing 
ghost, and wasn’t concerned with the idio- 
syncrasies of an old radio set. 

“Tt is not a question of dials. It’s a ques- 
tion of the condensers. His set was wired 





Quality Stamps on Approval 


Thousands of fine stamps ic to 3c Dandy 
premium 2c to approval applicants. If extra large 
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WHEN 
WINTER COMES 


IS YOUR house packed to the 
eaves with tremendous stores of 
flour . meat . . clothing 

. . and other supplies to carry 
you through the long winter? 

Not very likely! 

But if not, won’t you—like the 
butterfly that played all summer 
without a thought of the cold 
days to come—Won’t you be in 
danger of facing famine, months 
before spring comes round again? 

Certainly not! 

When wintry winds are blowing 
their coldest, and the storm is 
wailing like forgotten banshees 
on the roof-top, the chances are 
you may be eating juicy straw- 
berries from Costa Rica and 
fresh asparagus from Florida. 
For the day of storing up sup- 
plies against the barrenness of 
winter has gone forever. It 
passed when America ceased to 
be a lot of scattered communities, 
and became a nation united by 
swift lines of transportation. 

As you read the advertisements 
telling you just what the stores 
contain for you, fresh to your 
order, remember that here are 
the inexhaustible storerooms of 
today . . . storerooms that have 


banished forever the anxieties 
that went with the snows of 
yesteryear. 











are everywhere. 
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of nearly five hundred meters, came in at 
the bottom of his wave scale. Why?” 

“But what difference does it make? Can 
he broadcast ghost songs with that set?” 

“No, he can’t. But it’s queer, just the 
same. And another thing, Jim. Did you 
notice how clean and well-oiled every part 
of the phonograph was except the sound 
box? That was rusty and broken. Again, 
why?” 

Jim scratched his head. “I never was 
good at puzzles, old man. Maybe in the 
morning, when we visit the old fort in good, 
honest sunlight, we'll discover why. Let’s 
turn in.” 

The pines eventually lulled them to sleep. 
But not before Jim buried his head in his 
blanket to shut out the weird, mocking laugh- 
ter he had heard, nor before Pierre had in- 
duced a headache by puzzling over the queer 
state of affairs on the island. 

After an early breakfast the next morning 
they caught the ebb tide, raised their single 
sail, and beat down the creek towards the 
sound. There they grounded their boat on 
the white beach, waved a good morning to 
José who was shoving off to catch slack tide 
at his fishing drops, and p ed towards 
the ocean side of the island. They kept on 
the firm sand just below high water mark, 
picking their way among the driftwood that 
littered the white sands, and soon came in 
sight of the little Spanish fort, half buried 
by a large sand dune it its rear. 

“Nothing spooky about that now,” 
laughed Jim. “To think that we could 
have been so scared last night.” 

Pierre said nothing. Although the old fort, 
built of oystershell concrete similar to the 
great fortress at St. Augustine, was familiar 
to him, he studied it anew with a more 
critical eye than ever before. It faced, not 
the ocean, but the inlet that dented the 
beach, and its only means of entrance was 
through a tunnel whose mouth opened onto 
the inlet beach. 

“Two centuries ago,” Pierre told his 
friend, “that tunnel was probably half sub- 
merged by the inlet. If the Spaniards were 
attacked by the Indians, they could either 
stay in the fort, or escape at night in a small 
boat by way of the inlet. Neat, eh? But 
now the sands have shifted so the tunnel is 
dry.” 

“One thing is sure,” commented Jim. 
“Nobody fools around here now. There’s 
not a footstep in sight, even in the soft sand. 
That blows up my liquor-running theory.” 
“There’s no rum running here,” Pierre 
assured him. “The coast guard knows 
where the liquor seeps in, and it’s not on this 
island. Let’s go inside.” 


THEY entered the tunnel, and darkness 
swallowed them. Jim felt uneasy. Pierre's 
flashlight was no substitute for the good old 
sun, and the eerie laughter was still ringing 
in his ears. The tunnel sloped upward, en- 
tering a small room, but the sand at the 
bottom of the tunnel showed no signs of 
footprints. The small room into which it 
led was lined on three sides with square 
block holes which let in sunlight, but there 
was no sign of the room being used for any 
purpose. Nor was there any exit except 
the tunnel. 

They made their way out again, and 
Pierre looked about perplexedly. “I can’t 
make head or tail of it,” he confessed. “I 
know there’s something queer here, but I 





can’t place my finger on it.” 
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Here are the four horsemen of last year’s 
Roundup (all Californians, by the way). 
They had big fun in piling up spare 
money. 





MARVIN TUDDER 
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BILL FOLWELL 
rode into $13.55 





They did it all in the big Roundup 


Get In The Big Roundup 


Here’s an open chance for you to get some 
spare money. You can use some! 
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“Could it be possible that Joe’s ghost 
really 

“T don’t believe in anybody's ghost,” said 
Pierre drily, “‘There’s funny business going 
on around here, yes, and murder too, and if 
I weren’t so dumb I could get an inkling of 
what’s up. Here’s this one room fort with 
its dry tunnel without a footprint. Not a 
sign of anybody ever having been here. 
Here’s this inlet, shallow as a pancake, lead- 
ing into a stretch of quiet water behind a 
sandbar. Here’s where high tide reached 
last night, not quite up to the tunnel en- 
trance. If ever a place looks deserted by 
humans, this does. And yet, a man gets 
murdered, without a scar on him, and a 
ghost cuts up capers at night.” 

They returned to their boat shortly after 
that, and set sail for the city, thirty miles 
up the coast. Pierre, lost in ‘thought, made 
a poor companion, and Jim handled both the 
tiller and sheet without disturbing his friend. 
They docked the boat at the little fishing 
town of Thunderbolt, where their car was 
stored, and headed for town. Pierre called 
Jim’s attention to the general store. “There’s 
where José buys his grub,” he commented. 
“T noticed his flour sack.” 

“What's that got to do with the riddle?” 

““Seurch me,” smiled Pierre. “I guess this 
thing is driving me nuts.” 

Jim was secretly of the same opinion. To 
him the whole affair was insoluble, and he 
didn’t see how the trivial things that Pierre 
noticed could have any bearing on the case. 

Two weeks later, however, while pounding 
out some early copy for his paper, he got a 
ring. It was Pierre, and he noticed an 
exultant tenseness in his voice. “‘Will the 
boss let you away on the chance of a big 
story?” he asked. 

“Sure. What’s up?” 

“Maybe a lot. Maybe nothing. I've 
doped out the case of the laughing ghost. 
To-night I’m acting on my hunch.” 

Jim gripped the phone in his excitement. 
“What's turned up?” he demanded. 

“Nothing. But I found out that José 
buys a lot of foodstuff from that general 
store—more than he could use—about once 
a month. That set me thinking. You know 
as much as I do. See if you can dope it 
out by the time you meet me at Gufton at 
midnight. So long until then.” 





LICK went the phone. Jim gazed at 
it in angry dismay. Then he sprang 
into action, dumped his copy on the city 
editor’s desk, and left the office. Gufton 
was thirty miles up the coast, a little town 
on the mainland not far from the haunted 
island. It was after ten now, and long 
stretches of sandy road lay ahead of him. 
He pushed the little car as rapidly as he 
dared, all the time turning over the facts 
in the case. Pierre had told him that he 
knew as much about it as Pierre did. Pierre 
had found the solution. Why couldn’t he? 
What did he know, anyway? A mysteri- 
ously murdered negro. A hair-raising voice. 
A radio receiver tuned above the average 
set. A phonograph, well oiled, but with a 
rusty and broken sound box. A fort to be 
reached only by sand, but with no footprints 
around. And lastly, the fact that José 
brought rather large amounts of groceries 
about once a month. 
These data whiled around in his head, a 
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WE ARE not quite sure how wide 
among our readers is the interest in 
literature—that is in the stories and 
poetry and experiences that are read by 
generation after generation as against 
the stories and poems and experiences 
that may be lively and seem of the very 
essence of life to-day but are dead and 
gone to-morrow. We hope the two titles 
below, both of books deeply interesting 
in their different ways, may find many 
readers. If they do not interest you, you 
will find many titles of new books that 
you will enjoy. 


Wayside Flowers, by William Words- 
worth, Macmillan. $1.50. 
F THE t poet from whose work this 
little volume is made, we need say noth- 
ing, but we can say that the editor, Edna 
in has made a:selection of several of the 
ben ely poems of the out-of-doors and pre- 
sented them with helpful notes and that 
Helene Carter adds a certain charm to the 


kaleidoscope of unconnected facts. Liquor? 
Pierre had dismissed it. Piracy? The 
thought was absurd. What, then? He 
finally gave it up, and concentrated his 
efforts on keeping on the road. The sky 
was moonless, but it was not until later that 
he associated this fact with the business at 
hand 

He reached Gufton a little before midnight. 
The village was asleep, and he strolled up 
and down the banks of the estuary that 
flowed in from the sound, waiting for 
Pierre to arrive. Ahead of him stretched the 
marsh, flat and monotonous under the stars, 
and beyond that he made out the dark blur 
that represented the haunted island, stand- 
ing between the marsh and the ocean. 

Fifteen minutes later a large boat crept 
silently up the deep creek. He recognized 
it as the coast guard cutter Rawlings, and 
noticed that the running lights were doused. 
It dropped a tender and half a dozen men 
backed around, and departed as noiselessly 
as it arrived. The tender pulled ashore and 
Jim heard Pierre’s voice hail him. He 
stepped down to the water’s edge, and when 
he entered the little boat the crew shoved 
off. Pierre was apparently in command, 
and Jim noticed that everyone was armed. 

“Where are we going?” he asked. 

“To the island,” answered Pierre. “If 
I've figured this thing out right, there'll be 
something doing there at high tide, that is, 
in three hours.” 

Jim was on fire with curiosity, but his 
friend was busy giving directions to his 
second in command, and he held his tongue. 
Although the four men at the oars were 
stroking against the flood tide, the tender 
leaped through the dark waters and turned 
up a smaller creek that led into the marsh. 
An hour’s pull brought them into the same 
creek from whence he and Pierre had de- 
parted for the fort that memorable night, and 
they stepped ashore at the very same bluff. 

“We're going to cut across to the ocean 
side,” said Pierre, “and approach the fort 
along the beach on this side of the inlet.” 

Jim bit his tongue to keep back the ques- 
tions that quivered there. Pierre would tell 
him in good time. His friend led the way 
along a path that plunged into the for- 
bidding forests, and Jim felt himself listening 
painfully for that melancholy song, that 
wild laughter, that he feared in spite of the 
presence of his companions. When they 
reached the beach and turned towards the 
fort his apprehension increased until even 
Pierre noticed it. 

“The ghost is too busy to bother us to- 
night,” he said enigmatically, but beyond 
that he explained nothing. 


HE little party kept close to the trees 

which fringed the beach. Dim starlight 
was all they had to light their way, and they 
invariably picked their path along the shore 
side of the sand dunes. The roar of the 
surf drowned out all sounds of their progress, 
and made talking permissible. But still 
Pierre kept his counsel, and Jim forbore to 
question him. 

Suddenly Pierre stopped. Ahead of him 
was the inlet, deep with the incoming tide, 
and across that lay the vague outlines of 
the half-buried fort. At a signal from their 
leader the men looked to their automatics, 
then silently dispersed along the crest of a 


book with her decorations. Scouts particu- 
larly should find interest in these poems 
which express so beautifully the heart of 
things that are a part of their Scout life. One 
stanza that we hope is familiar, we cannot 
refrain from quoting here, 


THE RAINBOW 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky; 

So was it when my life began; 

So is it now I am a man; 

Sa be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 


The Golden Road in Enéglish Litera- 
ture, by Amy Cruse. Crowell. $3.50. 
HISTORY of any kind is interesting— 

we need only to have it interestingly 
presented. And this history of English Liter- 
ature is thoroughly interesting to read 
whether one is or is not familiar with the 
persons and the books. The romance and 
adventure of this great literature that we 


nearby sand dune where they could observe 
the fort without being seen. Pierre, motion- 
ing to Jim to follow him, picked out a suit- 
able hiding place from which his men could 
see him, and flopped down in the sand. 

“We may have a little wait,” he remarked 
in a near whisper. “They can’t come in 
until high tide.” 

“What’s it all about?” demanded Jim. 
“T’m dumb—I admit it—but I’m absolutely 
at sea.” 

“‘Here’s a hint or two. A radio set tuned 
like José’s can receive signals from long wave 
channels such as ships use. That’s why 
station W—A—T—K came in on the lower 
scale. A good phonograph with a broken 
soundbox indicates the phonograph is used 
but the sound box isn’t. So another kind of 
soundbox must be used. What does that 
point to?” 

“Less than nothing.” 

“Try this tack: He gets a lot of foodstuff 
once a month. Obviously for people to eat. 
Now get this queer fact which I observed 
from the store’s books. The date of the 
purchases is always a day or two before new 
moon. What happens on full moon and new 
moon?” 

“Spring tide.” 

“Yep. Very high water. But full moon 
is light; new moon is dark. So if he gets a 
lot of foodstuff before new moon he ob- 
viously expects a few friends to drift in 
some dark night with very high water. But 
why wait for high water? There’s the key 
to the affair. Another thing; why should a 
fort only have block holes on three sides? And 
listen. Yesterday José bought another supply 
of foodstuff. And to-night it’s new moon.” 

Jim had hardly digested these facts before 
a subdued murmur arose from the men near 
them. A small, flat-bottomed bateau had 
entered the inlet and its lone occupant was 
resting on his oars near the entrance of the 
fort tunnel. For the first time Jim noticed 
that the unusually high water had entered 
the tunnel, making it possible for the bateau 
to push its way inside. While they waited 
tensely to see what would happen next, a 
muffled beat of an engine arose above the 
sound of the surf. The sound drew nearer, 
and they could soon make out a power dory 
coming up the small inlet. It drew up near 
the bateau, transferred six men to the little 
boat, then shoved off and disappeared in the 
direction of the surf. 

“The Rawlings will get that dory before 
it returns to its ship,” whispered Pierre 
exultantly. 

But Jim was intent on the bateau and its 
passengers. He saw it disappear into the 
tunnel. Simultaneously Pierre jumped out 
and waved a signal to his men. The blue- 
jackets placed their automatics between 
their teeth and followed the ensign into the 
inlet. Jim, not knowing what to expect, 
kept close to Pierre and swam abreast of 
him as they crossed the little body of water. 
A faint, uncertain light filtered out of the 
block holes and tunnel entrance, and when 
they arrived they saw the bateau, empty, 
was blocking the other end. There was 
about eighteen inches of water over the 
tunnel floor, and Pierre, closely followed by 
Jim and the others, waded through towards 
the bateau. 

A hubbub of voices in the little room ahead 
kept them from being heard. Pierre quietly 
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pushed the boat to one side and stepped into 
the crowded room, gun in hand. 

“The game’s up, José,” he said quietly. 

Jim stepped into the room in time to note 
the utter consternation on the face of the 
erstwhile fisherman. He noted, too, an un- 
suspected door that led into what looked to 
be a much larger room in rear, and then his 
glance roamed to the six visitors of every 
degree and nationality. 

“Six aliens, all ready to smuggle into the 
country, eh, José? There’s no use denying 
it, you know.” 


JOE. with one look at the blue jackets 

who blocked the entrance, shrugged his 
shoulders with a hopeless expression. “You 
have caught me,” he admitted. “You are 
very clever.” 

Pierre bowed ironically. “The honors for 
cleverness go to you. Tell me, is your 
laughing ghost, that is, of course, the loud- 
speaker, hidden in here?” 

“No, it is in a hollow tree nearby.” José 
was slightly startled. 

“Did Joe fight much when you drowned 
him in the tunnel?” Pierre shot the question 
rapidly. 

““No, he swallowed too much water and—” 
José stopped sharp, realizing how he had 
been trapped. “I don’t know anything 
about Joe,” he said sullenly. 

“Take ’em out,” said Pierre to his petty 
officer. “March the whole of them across 
the island. The Rawlings will pick us up 
at the bluff. Come on, Jim. Let’s get out 
of this stuffy place.” 

Jim gladly followed him outside. Their 
way led along the haunted path towards 
José’s cabin, and even now he shivered at the 
thought of that dreaded laughter. “You 
must have known all the time,” smiled 
Pierre, “that there was some reason for that 
ghost singing and laughing.” 

“To frighten the island Negroes away from 
the fort, I suppose.’ 

“Yes. There was a theory to start from. 
The phonograph had me stumped for a 
while. Finally I realized that the rusty 
sound box was a blind. The real sound box 
must be the electric kind, connected with 
his radio batteries and a loud speaker. He 
slipped it on whenever someone passed the 
house, or landed from the sound, and played 
his specially prepared records. That indi- 
cated some little expense. And Joe’s murder 
indicated that Joe had accidently visited 
the fort while something dark and sinister 
was going on. They had to quiet him. They 
drowned him in the tunnel—I guessed at 
that—and dumped his body out at sea where 
the tides carried it to the lower end of the 
island.” 

“Tt’s all clear as day now,” admitted Jim. 
“You figured that high spring tide would 
let a boat enter the tunnel, that there must 
be men to feed, and that the fourth side of 
the fort, with no block holes, must lead to a 
part of the fort which the sand dune had 
covered.” 

“Right. José had to have a place to keep 
his men until, one by one, he could take 
them to town in his sail boat. Now, poor 
devils, they'll be shipped back after having 
paid José their life savings to get them in.” 

Jim threw a look at the dark-plumed trees 
around them. “Just the same,” he de- 
clared, “I don’t like ghosts.” 


THE NEW YEAR 


have inherited makes a superb story that 
none of us should miss. Mrs. Cruse sketches 
briefly but skillfully the personalities that 


- stand out, such as Swift and Johnson and 


Lamb, personalities that are as unusual as 
their work; and gives us some idea of great 
works that make our literature like a moun- 
tain chain—the Beowulf, the Canterbury 
Tales, The Faerie Queene and the later 
wonders. The book comes down to the 
period of the Great War. 





The Stars for Sam, by W. Maxwell 
Harcourt. $3.00 

OME scientists think the earth was 

formed ten million years ant others set it 

at three. But when one dizzy whirling 

through the universe in the fascinating pages 


of a book like this, a matter of seven million 
years seems a mere part of the whole breath- 
taking panorama that these scientists spread 
before us. This is hardly a book on astron- 
omy as we think of such a book. That is, a 
book of charts and distances for the study 
of the heavens. Rather it is a challenging 
presentation—challenging to your intelli- 
gence—of the problems scientists have solved, 
the hypotheses on which they are working. 
with regard to the substance, the formation 
and the nature of the elements of the uni- 
verse. 


Little Black Dog, by Robert Herrick. 
Rockwell. $2.00. 
you know how your dog appears to you 

and you interpret him according to your 
human attitude. Do you sometimes wonder 
how you seem to him? How he adjusts him- 
self to life with humans, usually apart from 
his own kind? Judge Herrick has made « 
delightful study and interpretation of his own 
dog through study of him day after day. The 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


results as he has set them down are wonder- 
fully interesting and will be helpful to every 
dog lover in his relationship with his pet. 
Judge Herrick is a skilled novelist; needless 
to say the book is admirably written and 
every character in it springs to life out of the 
printed page. 


Northern Lights, by Mikkjel Fonhus. 
Longmans. $2.00. 
AN UNUSUAL book this in many ways 
which succeeds, even though a little 
overwritten, in creating the mood of dreary 
arctic waste, loneliness, menace. Its only 
characters are a Polar bear, her cub soon lost 
to her and a trapper who determines the fate, 
the terrible fate, of the cub. For readers who 
like the rather odd thing and animals it will 
be enjoyable. 


Igloo, by Jane Brevoort Walden. Put- 
nam. $2.50. 
F BOOKS about Little America there 
seems no end and probably readers have 
no desire to see an end to descriptions of that 
adventure. Now Admiral Byrd’s little dog 
has a book all to himself. The story of 
Igloo’s adventures, the stories of his funny 
ways and characteristics, is most amusingly 
told and the small hero is an ingratiating 
figure. Dog lovers, of course, will enjoy it. 





Six Feet Six, by Bessie Rowland James 


and Marquis James. Bobbs Merrill. 


E OUGHT, all of us, to know more 

than we do of the events leading up to 
and the fighting for Texan independence from 
Mexico and its annexation to the United 
States. One of the most picturesque figures 
of our frontier and the outstanding person- 
ality in the whole Texan situation was Sam 
Houston, here presented in a good biography. 
The politics of the time, the friendship be- 


AMPING, swimming, fishing and canoe- 

ing; soccer, baseball, handball, cricket, 
lacrosse, tennis; rugby (football as played in 
England), skating, skiing, snowshoeing, coast- 
ing, tobogganing, ice hockey—what a pro- 
gram for the outdoors boy! No wonder there 
are Scouts in Canada—now nearly 50,000— 
Land, 27,733; Wolf Cubs, 19,112; Rovers, 
1,136; Lone, 545; Sea, 161. 

Many of you have visited this great 
Northern neighbor of ours—its quaint citadel, 
Quebec, and its more modern cities like Mon- 
treal. Some of you have glimpsed the wilder- 
nesses which still exist to make real the stories 
we read of the early missionaries and ex- 
plorers like Marquette, Champlain, LaSalle, 
Tonty; of the intrepid Voyageurs who were 
so vital in shaping the destiny of this conti- 
nent; of life as it was lived in the days of the 
old Hudson Bay Trading Posts. But it is 
safe to say that none of these bring such a 
thrill of breathless interest to you boys of 
today as a story or a movie about the “Royal 
Northwest Mounted” who, in the enforce- 
ment of law and order on Canadian soil 
have performed deeds as daring and spec- 
tacular as any heroes of fiction. You have 
enjoyed and will enjoy such stories as they 
appear from time to time in Boys’ Lire. 
For this reason you may like to know some- 
thing of how and when this organization came 
into existence. 

In 1873 a military constabulary known as 
the Northwest Mounted Police was formed 
by Sir George French, then Commissioner, to 
cope with a situation which had arisen follow- 
ing the acquisition of the Western prairies by 
the newly formed Dominion. There was 
trovble with the native population; trouble 
with several Indian tribes who were being de- 
moralized by liquor-sellers. This Force, only 
300 at the outset, in 1874 marched right across 
the Territories from the Red River to the 
Rocky Mountains, the entire march being 
upwards of 2,000 miles through country 
which in part was unknown. A hastily gath- 
ered band of men attracted by adventure— 
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tween Houston and Jackson, the causes of the 
Civil War to come, are presented clearly if 
briefly. This book is a briefer, rewritten form 
of “The Raven,” by Marquis James, a Pulit- 
zer prize winner, that has been prepared for 
young people by Mrs. James. 


Odysseys: Sage of Greece, by Alan 
Lake Chidsey. Minton, Balch. $2.50. 


OF COURSE you should know this great 

warrior through the epic whose hero he is, 
“The Odyssey,” but in this book are gathered 
the incidents of his life as they are related 
in that and in other famous epics, so that you 
have a narrative of which he is the center. 
The author portrays him interestingly and 
no account of so great a hero and strategist 
could fail of exciting qualities. 


High Adventurers, by Mary R. Park- 
man. Century. $2.00. 


A GROUP of well-written biographies is 

presented with in each case a call to a 
“high adventure” of a sort different from all the 
others. We read of Parkman and his call to 
the study of Indian life and history; of Michael 
Pupin and his call to the adventure of science 
and invention; of MacDowell and his music 
and Abbey and his painting; of Lindbergh, 
Byrd and Stefansson whose adventure is 
nearer the type we usually think of in connec- 
tion with that term; and of three women, 
Harriet Hosmer, sculptor, Margaret Bond- 
field, English laborite, and Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, author. 


Heroes of Civilization, by Joseph Cot- 
tler and Haym Jaffe. Little Brown. $3.00. 
F YOU are interested in very brief sketches 
of some of the men who have done the 
greatest things for the advance of knowledge, 
in the fields of exploration, medicine, science 
and invention you will find them here. Marco 
Polo and his travels, Copernicus and Galileo 
who began modern astronomy, Pasteur and 
Lister, who braved ridicule to revolutionize 
surgery, and many others, are sketched 
rapidly but interestingly. 
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The French Boy, by Paul Vaillant- 
Couturier. Lippincott. $2.50. 


OW do French boys live and play and 
what are their schools like? If you are 
interested in learning something of boys in 
other lands you cannot do better than read 
this book which though it is written in the 
third person, presents in part the boyhood 
experiences of the author. We go with Paul 
to school where a game of Pelote Basque ends 
disastrously; we accompany him on a walk- 
ing trip and we make an exciting excursion 
to a prehistoric cave where ancient men 
dwelt and left bits of flint and pottery and 
wonderful pictures, one of which Paul dis- 
covered—twenty thousand years after the 
artist made it. We learn also of the cultural 
training of the boys in Paul’s school, their 
discussions of and enthusiasms over various 
writers, and receive impressions of" his 
friends. An excellent book for American 
schoolboys to know. 





The Scarlet Fringe, by Helen Clark 
Fernald‘ and Edwin M. Slocombe. Long- 
mans. $2.00. 


AFTER Pizarro had administered a disas- 

trous defeat to the Inca of Peru, who 
staked his all on one battle, the remnant of 
his people under the new Inca retired to a 
well-fortified city, Vilcos, and there dwelt 
safely until a traitor attempted to betray it 
to the Spaniards. The traitor does not 
succeed, thanks to the wisdom of the high 
priest and the cleverness and activity of the 
boy Paullu. But much harm is done before 
Paullu’s detective work is successful. The 
picture of the life and customs is excellent in 
that there is no strain to give an impression 
of strangeness: All seems natural, though 
A really 


quite different from what we know. 
delightful story. 


Canada—Royal Northwest Mounted—Peace Boundary 


an average lot with their own goodnesses and 
badnesses, just as we find in all folks—but 
with two traits in common—courage and 
truth. The Force so impressed the Indians— 
the Blackfeet were at the time powerful and 
belligerent—that a series of Treaties were 
concluded with the Canadian Government 
which averted a desperate conflict. 

From 1876 to 1881 brilliant service was 
rendered in controlling the Sioux Indians 
who had gone up 
into the North- 


lem—the swarming onto the prairie of thou- 
sands of laborers, many of them rough men, 
who disliked and feared the Indians. The 
Mounted Police kept peace between these 
elements. Then succeeded eras of the rancher 
and the farmer, followed by the development 
of large cities with their special problems and 
here again the Northwest Mounted—now 
with the prefix “Royal” —were indispensa- 
ble in preserving order. In addition to dis- 

charging police 

work and under- 





west Territories 
after the defeat 
of General Cus- 
ter. Again the 
Northwest 
Mounted acted as 
mediators be- 
tween the Indians 
and the Govern- 
ment. These 
were the days of 
Chief Crowfoot 
and Sitting Bull, 
men of great 
sagacity. They 
both recognized 





taking much ex- 
ecutive work such 
as guarding 
against _ prairie 
fires and, in the 
early days, visit- 
ing isolated set- 
tlers in severe 
winters, the Force 
has had its share 
of military ser- 
vice. They sent 
troops to the 
South African 
War and in the 
Great War they 





the immutable 
law—that the 
primitive must 
give way to the 
civilized—but 
had they not learned to trust the word of 
the Northwest Mounted it is probable they 
would have led their braves to battle. 

In the eighties the prairie country under- 
went several phases of development very 
rapidly. When the Mounted Police entered 
it the Indians were powerful and had ample 
means of livelihood, but a few years later 
the disappearance of the buffalo reduced them 
to beggary and had there been no strong 
and just authority in the land, the Indians 
would have been driven by hunger to war 
against the whites. Also the building of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway created a new prob- 


A aad of the Red-Coated “Mounties” on duty 
in the Canadian Rockies. (Courtesy of Canadian 
Pacific Railway) 


furnished two 
overseas squad- 
rons, one in 
France and one 
in Siberia. 

In 1920 the Royal Northwest Mounted 
were amalgamated with the Dominion Police 
under the title of Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. But somehow that name doesn’t 
seem to have the punch—lacks the spice of 
adventure that flavors Royal Northwest 
Mounted. The Force has the duty of en- 
forcing Federal Statutes, a list astonishingly 
diversified. Many of the assignments call 
for the “lone hand” and read like first-class 
mystery detective stories in plot and develop- 
ment, and when it comes to romance!—some 
of you will remember “Rose Marie,” the 
light opera-motion picture success of a few 
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For Freedom and for Gaul, by Paul L. 
Anderson. Appleton. $2.00 
Ot of a great admiration for the un- 
fortunate leader of the Gallic revolt 
against Roman rule, Vercingetorix, Mr. 
Anderson has written an interesting story of 
fighting and adventure. The leader of the 
Gauls is shown as a noble figure, a martyr 
to the jealousies and lack of cohesion in the 
various tribes. He tries to bring them to- 
gether and instill in them one firm purpose— 
to stand united against Cesar and his legions. 
He fails in this and consequently in the re- 
volt. The story is told by a Gallic youth 
devoted to Vercingetorix and an important 
character is another young Gaul, a Roman 
legionary who sees why the Gauls must fail, 
why the Romans conquer. 


The White Leopard, by Inglis Fletcher. 
Bobbs Merrill. $2.50. 

HOUGH this portrayal of the life and 

work of a young man who comes to Africa 
as a district commissioner rather overdoes 
the superiority of the white man and his 
power of quelling a whole mass of armed war- 
riors by turning his back on them and taking 
a cup of tea, it is genuinely interesting. It 
creates the atmosphere of steaming heat and 
loneliness; it presents realistically the difficult 
position of one white man surrounded by 
strange, hostile people, a strange language, a 
strange land. And the events in which the 
young man is involved are exciting. 


Swain’s Saga, by A. D. Howden Smith. 
Maemillan. $2.50. 
WAIN OLAF’S son was a Norse hero of 
the twelfth century albeit he dwelt in the 
Orkney Islands. He was Viking in spirit, 
a raider, one who spent his life seeking re- 
venge, pursuing and pursued by his enemy. 
He raided afar and was a power in making and 
unmaking rulers. Never did he seek ruler- 
ship for himself, but always he bent the ruler 
to his will or broke him. A strange, cruel, 
brave, character in an exciting story in which 
blood flows freely, but in which there is also 
excellent portrayal of character interplay. 


seasons ago, have hummed or strummed its 
haunting theme song, “Indian Love Call,” 
will never forget Sergeant Malone. 

The Force will continue to make colorful 
history for it is steadily pushing farther and 
farther into the wilder parts of the dominion. 
Throughout this waste of snow and ice, a few 
years ago known only through highly organ- 
ized exploring expeditions, the Red-Coated 
Force constantly travel, upholding the law in 
the far-flung outposts of civilization as well as 
along the International Peace Boundary. 


OU have read about this Peace Boundary 
but just to freshen your memory will give 
a bit of data as to its origin. During the year 
1816 intensive warfare between Br:tish and 
American Naval and Military forces along the 
Great Lakes resulted in such loss of lives, ships 
and other properties, that the commanders on 
both sides urged their governments to build 
more ships and forts and send more soldiers 
and sailors to reinforce the men engaged in 
fighting. When that appeal reached the Amer- 
ican Government the Secretary of State was 
away but his Deputy, Richard Rush, Quaker, 
realized how seriously additions of ships, arma- 
ments and forts would add to the bitterness of 
the struggle. He became convinced that the 
right course was for both governments to 
withdraw all soldiers, sailors and ships, de- 
molish the forts and station a Police Boat for 
each Nation on each of the four Great Lakes, 
and that Police and Customs Officials should 
replace soldiers and marines along the Inter- 
national Boundary to prevent smuggling, 
migration and other abuses along the fron- 
tier. He put this in writing and presented a 
copy to each Government, and the Treaty 
which he drafted in practically those terms 
was accepted by both Governments. James 
Monroe, fifth president of the United States, 
ratified this Treaty by Proclamation, dated 
April 28, 1818. And for 114 years, 5,000 miles 
of International Boundary without military 
defense between the United States and Canada 
has been a genuine “Peace Boundary.” 


Send for Rules. 
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The Scout World 


Scouts Aid Relief Work 


I' IS a pleasure to scan the fine reports 

which are pouring in from all parts of the 
United States showing the very general 
participation by Boy Scouts in the activities 
of the organizations and groups for the relief 
of the needy and those unemployed. There 
has been a fine response wherever requests 
have been made for the services of Scouts, 
but what should make us particularly happy 
is that in several cases Boy Scouts and their 
leaders have taken the initiative. In one of 
two cities of which we have heard, the com- 
munity organization has been set up largely 
because of the suggestions and efforts of the 
Boy Scouts. There is one special instance I 
want the readers of Boys’ Lire to know 
about, because it is typical of the real Scout 
spirit. In a note which a relief group in 
Olympia, Wash., received from a Boy Scout 
Troop No. 31 there was this sentence: 
“While we are unable to make any dona- 
tions in the matter of money, as we are a new 
Troop, I wish to impress upon you that we 
are glad to donate our services.” 

I am sorry that we lack space to paint a 
wide picture of this wonderful service by 
Scouts. However, I shall list some of these 
activities to show just how widespread is the 
support being given both to public relief 
agencies and to the activities which are the 
outgrowth of The President’s Organization 
on Unemployment Relief. As other reports 
from the Scout field arrive they bring new 
instances which will be noted. 

Here are reports that have reached me: 

Flint, Michigan—Scouts have collected 
hundreds of pounds of food, 17 truckloads of 
used clothing, 3,000 pairs of shoes; Elizabeth, 
N. J.—Troop No. 25, distributed thousands 
of unemployment blanks; Bellefonte, Pa.— 
Troop No. 1 gathered and sawed wood for 
the needy; McKenzie, Ala—Troop No. 46 
picked 350 quarts of fruit for the needy; 
Red Bank, N. J.—Services of 2,110 Boy 
Scouts were made available to — sixty-four 
mayors of communities for assistance in 
relief projects; Portland, Me.—Scouts col- 
lected several tons of clothing; Bayonne, 
N. J.—Scouts collected fifteen truckloads of 
clothing; Watertown, N. Y.—Boys assisted in 
collecting 16,000 pieces of clothing; Buffalo, 
N. Y.—Scouts obtained pledges of old fur- 
niture and clothing from 5,000 families; 
Ithaca, N. Y.—2,000 Boy Scouts collected 
fifteen truckloads of clothing. 

New York City—5,000 emergency relief 
display posters distributed by Scouts to 
churches and synagogues; Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
30 Boy Scouts served at relief headquarters; 
Newport News, Va.—Boys assist in campaign 
for clothing and food and serve as messengers; 
New Rochelle, N. Y¥.—Scouts have offered 
services generally and as messengers; Wau- 
sau and Merrill, Wis.—Scouts offered col- 
lected food and clothing; Lancaster, Pa.— 
Boy Scouts distribute bags for and collect gifts 
of clothing; Washington, D. C.—Boy Scouts 
made widespread canvass for clothing; Fred- 
erick County, Md.—Scouts seek to collect ten 
tons of clothing; Hornell, N. Y.—Scouts seek 
a ton of clothing and bedding. 

Toledo, Ohio—-Scouts distributed 15,000 
request slips and later collected donated 
clothing and shoes; Columbus, Ohio—Scouts, 
together with Legionnaires, collected thou- 
sands of garments. Boy Scouts transferred 
the clothing to social agencies: Atlanta, Ga. 
—Boy Scouts cooperating with the Penny 
Club delivered boxes to business houses for 
the collection of pennies in unemployment 
aid, also distributed thousands of posters; 
Little Rock, Ark.—Scouts aid in collecting 
clothing and other articles; Pueblo, Colo.— 
Scouts pick apples for needy; Pinon, Colo.— 
Scouts harvested cauliflower for needy. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Scouts distributed 
75,000 pieces of Community Fund literature, 
saving two thousand dollars in postage which 
was applied to additional relief; Vancouver, 
Yakima, Longview, Wapato, Milton, Freewater 
and Olympia, Wash.—Scouts called for dona- 
tions of food and clothing; Pocatello, Idaho— 
In one day Scouts collected several truckloads 
of clothing; Havre, Mont.—Scouts collected 
clothing; Salt Lake City, Utah—Scouts col- 
lected clothing; Missoula, Mont.—33 Scouts 
picked 175 boxes of apples for the needy; 
The Dalles, Ore.—Scouts picked 3,000 pounds 
of prunes to be canned for the needy. 

Trenton, N. J.—Scouts pledged to collect 
twenty tons of clothing; Stamford, Conn.— 
Scouts collected and distributed more than 
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4,000 garments; Ottumwa, Iowa—Scouts col- 
lected in one day, a ton of clothing; Hartford, 
Conn.—Scouts made an extensive collection 
of clothing; Cushing, Okla.—Scouts helped 
with foodstuffs for needy; Walla Walla, 
Wash.—Scouts aid in foodstuff campaign; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Scouts give services in aid 
of needy; Suffolk Co., N. Y.—Scouts conduct 
canvass for food, clothing and toys. 

Wilmington, Del.—Scouts offered services 
to Mayor's Committee and Governor's 
Committee; Dela. and Mont. Counties, Pa.— 
Scouts tendered services to social agencies; 
Seattle, Wash.—Scouts have offered services 
in larger relief program; Akron, Ohio— 
Scouts are engaged in general relief activities; 
Richmond, Va.—Services of Scouts have 
been offered in the relief campaign; Atlan- 
tic City, N. J.—Wide participation by 
Scouts in relief efforts. 

I think all will agree that the above is a 
splendid record. 

In addition to all of the wonderful activi- 
ties enumerated, Boy Scouts have been 
definitely enlisted in the campaign to assist 
the Community Chest activities in many 
cities where there are Chests being operated. 
In Los Angeles, Cal., for instance, 6,000 
Boy Scouts called at 250,000 homes and 
distributed Chest booklets. In Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., Scouts displayed large posters and 
window cards. Posters were also distributed 
in Indianapolis, Ind., and Providence, R. I. 
In Kansas City, Mo., forty-one Scouts were 
messengers and in Oklahoma City, Okla., 
25,000 cards were delivered by Scouts. 

In the Oranges, in New Jersey, Scouts 
assisted in collating the circulars and other 
supplies required by the volunteers soliciting 
for the Community Fund. 


New Scout Heroes 


HE National Court of Honor has again 

taken cognizance of outstanding bravery 
on the part of Boy Scouts who have saved 
lives at extreme personal risk, and has 
granted four Honor Medals to two Scouts, a 
Scoutmaster and an Assistant Scoutmaster. 
In addition, recognition was given in twenty- 
one other cases of lives saved by Scouts, but 
where the situation surrounding the rescues 
were not characterized by the elements of 
personal risk peculiar to the four other cases. 

Following are the Scouts to whom the 
medal award has been made, and a brief 
summary of the facts in each case: 

Scout Leonard R. Hardy, 16, of Highlands, 
N. J., a member of Troop No. 25, rescued 
Miss Emily Armstrong and Henry Horback, 
the latter being nearly twice the weight of his 
rescuer. Hardy, despite terrific struggles, 
managed to pull Horback and a woman 
whom the latter had séized, back to the sand- 
bar. Hardy then observing Miss Armstrong 
in danger, swam out and pulled her to shore. 

Scout Trafton T. Buchanan, 15 years, of 
Troop No. 1 of Renovo, Pa., rescued an 
8-year-old boy who fell into the Susque- 
hanna River at flood stage. Buchanan, 
though a beginner at swimming, neverthe- 
less leaped into the water. He grasped the 
boy, but the current swept them out again. 
Finally he reached the bank with his burden. 

Assistant Scoutmaster George L. Nelson, 
30 years old, of Troop No. 10 of Long Beach, 
Calif., rescued Miss Hazel Pasco, at Emerald 
Bay, where the water is deep and the waves 
dash with great force. Nelson heard cries, 
threw off his outer clothes and plunged in. 
Though badly buffeted by the sea, he reached 
Miss Pasco. Both were badly beaten against 
the rocks but Nelson finally managed to 
climb with Miss Pasco to safety. 

Scoutmaster and Eagle Scout Gerald 
Barbeau, 24, of Troop No. 24 of Pasadena, 
Calif., though partially crippled from infan- 
tile paralysis, had learned to swim with great 
effort. He saved John Carawan, 8 years old, 
from drowning at Arch Beach, Laguna, Calif. 
Hearing screams, Barbeau leaped in and 
struggled through the breakers to the boy, 
then being carried toward a jagged reef. 
Barbeau, starting back, faced giant combers 
which dashed the pair to and fro before 
shore was reached. Barbeau helped to restore 
the boy by applying artificial respiration. 


Mr. Head Moves to New York 
LAST month I noted in these columns the 
reelection of Mr. Walter W. Head of 
Chicago, our president for several years until 
last May, as the president of the Boy Scouts 
of America, succeeding Mr. Mortimer L. 
Schiff, whose untimely death occurred last 


June. We were gratified that Mr. Head 
yielded to the solicitations of the members of 
the Executive Board and reaccepted the 
office. Now we have reason doubly to be 
grateful because Mr. Head, severing his 
banking connection in Chicago, has accepted 
the presidency of the Morris Plan Corpora- 
tion of America, an institution which is 
nation-wide in its activities. This new work 
has brought Mr. Head to live here in New 
York. In such close proximity to the 
National Office, he will undoubtedly be 
enabled to give us more frequently the benefit 
of his advice and counsel and thereby con- 
tribute just so much more to the solution of 
our many difficult and pressing problems. 


Preparations for the World Jamboree 
IN TERESTING news has come to me from 

Hungary concerning the preparations al- 
ready under way for the Fourth World 
Jamboree of Boy Scouts which will be held 
in August, 1933, in Godoll6, the one-time 
hunting preserve of the late Emperor Fran- 
cis Josef, near Budapest, the twin-city capi- 
tal of Hungary. 

In this marvelous space, with its thousands 
of acres of woodland, men are already engaged 
in the preliminary operations which will 
eventually make provision for a camp of 
25,000 boys. From what we have been told, 
it is hard to imagine a place that could be 
more attractive and convenient to the capi- 
tal. Already wells are being drilled and 
water pipes are being laid to the several 
sections of the proposed camp. 

This, however, is not altogether the most 
interesting item to come to us concerning the 
Jamboree camp. The other is that Count 
Paul Teleki, former Prime Minister of the 
Hungarian nation, who is Honorary Chief 
Scout of the Hungarian Boy Scouts and 
member of the Boy Scout International 
Committee, has been appointed Camp Chief 
for the Godoll6 Jamboree. For seven years 
Count Teleki was Chief Scout. 


The Nut Gathering Project 
WENTY-FIVE years hence, former Boy 
Scouts will be able to look back with a 

great deal of pride upon their participation 
in the project of reforestation which has made 
such great progress under Scout cooperation 
with the U. 5. Department of Agriculture 
and the American Forestry Association. By 
that time their labors will have resulted in 
groves of trees in many cities, towns, and in 
rural communities. This year the nut gath- 
ering campaign of the Boy Scouts, in which 
the Lone Scouts have played an especially 
active part, have marked a new forward line. 
The Five Year National Nut Tree Planting 
project calls for a million trees to be planted 
each year. 


Rural Radio Program 


TRUST that every Rural Scout in the 

United States had an opportunity to 
listen to the address of Dr. John H. Finley 
over the NBC-WJZ network on October 31st 
in the National Farm and Home Hour. Dr. 
Finley, as most of you boys know, is a mem- 
ber of our National Executive Board, an 
editor of the New York Times, and a famous 
educator, but spent his boyhood days on a 
farm in Illinois. He speaks with an especial 
sympathy to farm boys. Also on the radio 
program was Bob Becker of the Chicago 
Tribune, whose interest in Scouting is widely 
known. He is an author and the president of 
the Outdoor Riders’ Association. It was my 
pleasure also to have a place on this program, 


A Monument to Roosevelt 

ON OCTOBER 27th, the birthday anni- 

versary of Theodore Roosevelt, a granite 
shaft was dedicated in his memory at Sum- 
mit on the Continental Divide, twelve miles 
west of Glacier Park station. Boy Scouts par- 
ticipated in this event, representing. troops 
from Conrad, Great Falls, Shelby, Browning 
and Valier. They were under the direction of 
Mr. R. D. Cook, Executive at Great Falls, 
Mont., and directly in charge of Floyd Rock- 
stad, an Eagle Scout from the same city. 
During, before, and after the. ceremonies 
Scouts took charge of traffic through the 
Marias Pass. During the exercises Scouts 
marched past the obelisk, stood at attention, 
and after a Flag presentation, gave the 
Scout Salute. The monument is 60 feet 
in height, rising from a 23-foot base. Two 
Scouts of Conrad, Glenn Cougell and Herbert 
Conrad, unveiled two bronze tablets. 
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A SPECIAL 


Until February 29 —for less than '/. the regular 


requirement of Libby's Evaporated Milk labels 


you bet your life, we’re keeping right 

on with the Libby Scout Plan! We’ve 
already sent thousands of pieces of equip- 
ment to Scouts everywhere. They haven’t 
had to pay a cent for any of it, either! 

And, this year, a lot more fellows are 
going to get their equipment FREE—sim- 
ply by collecting the blue and white labels 
from Libby’s Evaporated Milk. _ 

Now, to celebrate the first anniversary of 
the Libby Scout Plan, we’re making a 
special offer. During January and February, 
you'll be able to get the Official Firemaking 
Set for only 98 tall Libby Milk labels. Ordi- 
narily you would have to save 200 labels! 

Boy, oh, boy, what an edge you'll have 
on the other fellows—when you go into a 
firemaking contest with the outfit you 
know will “‘click”’ every time. This one is 
built for speed. It comes complete, with a 
notched fire board of Yucca wood, the kind 
that champions use for quickest results. 

So hurry! You don’t get a break like this 
every day. Start your collection right now. 
Before you know it, you’ll have that fire- 
making set-—for only 98 Libby Milk labels 
from tall cans! 


And once you’ve got the habit, you’ll prob- 
ably want to save up for some other equip- 
ment, too. You can get anything, you know, 
in the official catalogue—except badges and 
insignia of rank—by this quick, easy way. 

What makes it such a cinch is that your 
mother, friends and relatives will help you 
pile up those labels. For they all know 
Libby’s Milk, the kind that good cooks 
have used for years to get fier flavor and 
greater richness. 

Authorities say there isn’t a safer, purer, 
more wholesome milk on the market. Be- 
sides, Libby’s Milk bears the Seal of 
Acceptance of the American Medical 
Association. 

Let’s get going, without delay. Clip the 
coupon. Mail it to us, today. We’ll send 
you our premium catalogue, with a cer- 
tificate worth 10 Libby Milk labels—as a 
head start on your collection. 

In some places, there are laws against 
premiums. This label redemption offer is 
not good where such laws are in effect. 
Ask your Scoutmaster. 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby—Chicago 









l Firemaking Set, 
complete with Yucca 
fire board and tinder 





MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
It's Worth 10 Libby Milk Labels! 


Address: Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 
Dept. BL-12, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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THE SCHWHINLER PRESS, NEW YORK 


